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Introduction 


In the beginning were movie theaters. Well, not quite. But by the early 1910s, thou- 
sands and thousands of venues whose primary business was exhibiting movies 
had become an established and probably unavoidable fixture of daily life in vil- 
lages, small towns, cities, and metropolitan areas across all regions of the US. 
Entrepreneurial and unabashedly commercial, these enterprises sought to profit 
by regularly offering nationally available screen entertainment (the movies) while 
remaining in many ways localized and individualized. In terms of profit margins 
and cultural prominence, the commercial American film industry was as much 
about theaters as it was about studios, stars, and scandals. Moreover, these acces- 
sible venues for inexpensive popular amusement often functioned, directly and 
indirectly, as key public sites where racial segregation, class relations, and identi- 
ties related to gender, sex, and age were enacted, enforced, and negotiated. With- 
out taking movie theaters into account, there is no explaining the cultural backlash 
against the movies or what is often understood as the increasing consolidation, 
rationalization, and corporatization of American cinema as a mass entertainment 
business of unprecedented scale. Understandably, movie theaters, the activity of 
moviegoing, and the business of theatrical exhibition have been the object of valu- 
able research by historians of silent cinema, who have paid particular attention 
to the flourishing of nickelodeons, the composition of movie audiences, and the 
changes in programming strategies with the rise of feature films and spectacular 
serials.! 

However, looking away from the glimmer of the theatrical screen and step- 
ping outside the light of the marquee reveals that during the 1910s, there were 
a host of other sites and occasions for screening moving pictures, a surprisingly 
varied range of audiences, and widespread recognition of film’s potential to serve 
different functions and purposes. I'll refer to this vast territory as non-theatrical 
cinema, with the obvious caveat that on certain occasions theaters became sites for 
screening events that were not the movies and movie-like programs were shown 
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at sites that could not be mistaken for conventional theaters. The use of moving 
pictures beyond the movie theater and the much-noted promise of film as a non- 
commercial medium and a tool during the second decade of the twentieth century 
are the overarching concerns of this book. In focusing on these topics I aim not to 
displace mass entertainment, Hollywood, and the movie theater in favor of some 
other radically different, adamantly non-commercial version of film production 
and circulation. There is no displacing the movies, nor should there be. Rather, I 
argue that we need to extend, enrich, and complicate the history of American cin- 
ema by attending not only to the movies and the movie theater but also to the full 
panoply of historically specific non-theatrical practices and possibilities, which in 
many ways constituted an Other Cinema.’ 

Some years ago I somewhat unknowingly began working toward this end 
by posing what seemed to me a fairly straightforward question: Where and how 
were moving pictures in 1915 used in ways different than the typical exhibition 
policies and strategies of movie theaters in the United States? In other words, 
what was non-theatrical cinema in 1915? This was a decidedly high-profile year for 
the American film industry, marked by the release of The Birth of a Nation and the 
protests it generated, the unprecedented celebrity status of Charlie Chaplin and 
Mary Pickford, the opening of Universal City, and the Supreme Court’s ruling 
that motion pictures as a “business pure and simple” did not warrant the protec- 
tion of the First Amendment when faced with state and local censorship ordi- 
nances. With access to searchable digital archives of American newspapers and all 
manner of periodicals, including—thanks to the invaluable Media History Digital 
Library—the motion picture and commercial entertainment industry trade press, 
I was able to find much evidence of cinema beyond the movie theater. Follow- 
ing up on these findings by, for example, tracking over several years advertising 
campaigns that relied on moving pictures and identifying the widespread avail- 
ability of lectures illustrated with moving pictures, quickly led me well beyond 
1915—a research process, again, greatly facilitated by the use of digital archives.’ 
Discovering and amassing this material prompted a revision of my initial research 
question, as follows: during a decade when the nickelodeon boom—fueled by 
widely distributed, inexpensively priced, readily accessible moving pictures— 
turned into the extraordinary economic and cultural phenomenon known as the 
movies, how was non-theatrical cinema imagined, described, promoted, and prac- 
ticed in the US? 

Looking for traces of moving pictures that were put to use outside of com- 
mercial venues also underscored for me early in this project that the distinction 
between theatrical and non-theatrical cinema, rather than being clear-cut and cat- 
egorical, was relational, variable, and historically grounded—a point that I will 
return to throughout this book. Perhaps paradoxically, researching non-theatrical 
cinema requires taking into account theatrical exhibition and various screening 
sites that operated like and were designated as theaters. In fact, I begin my study 
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by examining in some detail the exhibition in November 1917 of a film entitled 
Twilight Sleep at the Grand Theater, a moving picture show in Wilmington, North 
Carolina. Using this particular screening as my curtain-raiser reflects my abiding 
fascination with historical research undertaken from a local perspective. But the 
central subject of this book is not the Grand Theater or Twilight Sleep, nor is it 
Wilmington or the year the United States entered World War I. 

Foregoing a chronological approach, Beyond the Movie Theater ranges over the 
1910S (give or take a year or two), with examples drawn from across the US, most 
often concerning localities nowhere near the centers of the commercial film indus- 
try. Although this decade saw the preliminary attempts to market portable 35mm 
projectors and the limited availability in the US of inflammable “safety” film, the 
term non-theatrical had not yet come into common use in and out of the film 
industry. In addition, it would not be until at least the mid-1930s that 16mm (intro- 
duced in 1923) became the default format for educators, government agencies, and 
businesses. Yet the 1910s constitute an important formative period in the history 
of non-theatrical cinema, a decade in which possibilities were explored and prac- 
tices established and the significance of moving pictures in and for America far 
exceeded the influential reach of the commercial film industry. 

In exploring this decade, I rely on ephemeral bits and pieces of the past like 
postcards, pamphlets, and official reports, but even more on information culled 
from contemporary print sources: daily and weekly newspapers, the motion 
picture trade press, fan magazines, and a wide array of other periodicals, from 
prominent weeklies like Scientific American and Saturday Evening Post to special- 
ized publications like Presbyterian of the South, American Industries: The Manu- 
facturers’ Magazine, School Board Journal, and Judicious Advertising. The digital 
archives containing these invaluable documents are frequently—perhaps inevi- 
tably—incomplete and selective, and the information in digitized print sources 
is often fragmentary and unverifiable, more suggestive than conclusive. Yet the 
mass of heretofore largely ignored or unexamined articles, editorials, news items, 
announcements, and advertisements that reference the use of moving pictures 
apart from profit-based theatrical exhibition articulate, from sometimes distinctly 
different vantage points, how non-theatrical cinema was understood and put to 
use. This piecemeal and evocative evidence points toward an expansive and varie- 
gated history of American cinema during the early twentieth century. 

Beyond the Movie Theater is fully grounded in the surprisingly vast and dispa- 
rate material concerning non-theatrical cinema gathered from this voluminous 
print discourse. I do not marshal this information in the service of a chronological 
narrative, encyclopedic enumeration, or systematic genre-by-genre or company- 
by-company survey. Instead, I will examine cinema outside the movie theater by 
offering a diverse series of detailed, sharply focused discussions of certain screen- 
ings, films, periodicals, organizations, advertising campaigns, court cases, public 
events, and localities. 
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FIGURE 0.1. 
Undated real photo 
postcard. 


By adopting this approach to non-theatrical cinema, my project loosely 
resembles microhistory, less in terms of the models that influential figures like 
Giovanni Levi and Carlo Ginzburg offer, and more in line with Siegfried Kracau- 
er’s discussion of microhistory in History: The Last Things Before the Last (1969), a 
posthumous volume published several years after his Theory of Film (1960).° “The 
photographic media,” Kracauer proposes, “make it much easier for us to incorpo- 
rate the transient phenomena of the outer world, thereby redeeming them from 
oblivion. Something of this kind will also have to be said of history:’® Indeed, the 
most obvious instance of “transient phenomena’ related to non-theatrical cinema 
during the 1910s that I have found is an undated and unmailed real-photo post- 
card of a screening in what appears to be some sort of Quonset hut (fig. 0.1). The 
projectionist stands near the back of the room operating a small hand-cranked 
machine; posters on the walls that may refer to films point to both religious (The 
Passion Play, Life of Mary [?]) and secular (Red Riding Hood, The Black Mutes 
Daughter [?]) subjects, though the actual screen is outside the photograph’s frame. 
The rows of seats, all on the same level, are filled with intermingled children and 
well-dressed men and women, a white audience of various ages, similar perhaps to 
a church congregation. A handwritten message signed “mother” on the back of the 
postcard asks: “do you know any of these.” No, we don't and we most likely can’t. I 
am not sure if incorporating this postcard “redeems” this instant and these long- 
ago spectators from oblivion, but as striking, evocative evidence of a “transient” 
practice, this bit of ephemera stands for me as an invitation to explore America’s 
other cinema. 

To borrow certain of Kracauer’s terms: Beyond the Movie Theater unapologeti- 
cally reflects a “devotion to minutiae” and hopefully serves to “vindicate the fig- 
ure of the [historian as] collector, a role I have long embraced.’ In working on 
this project I have been committed to offering a “fact-oriented historical account” 
grounded in the “particular” and “events . . . in their concreteness,’ while being 
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fully aware that every stage in the process entails choices about selection, per- 
spective, and arrangement.* Covering a full decade and facing a “heterogeneous” 
historical terrain that is “full of intrinsic contingencies . . . virtually endless. . . 
and indeterminate as to meaning,” I offer here not one but an array of what might 
be termed micro-histories, beginning with an examination of Twilight Sleep, and 
also including, to mention only a few, close looks at sponsored public events in 
Little Rock, Arkansas; the use of motion pictures by a church in Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia; the marketing of the Pathéscope projector; the activities of the Business 
Men's League in St. Louis, Missouri; screenings arranged by railroad corporations 
promoting the American West; and representations of the movie theater in Motion 
Picture Story Magazine.’ Unlike in the many examples of microhistory surveyed 
by Sigurour Gylfil Magnusson and Istvan M. Szijarto in What is Microhistory?, 
individual people only occasionally take center stage in this book.” Rather, to get 
a sense of how non-theatrical cinema in the 1910s was imagined and realized, I 
reference a variety of sites, uses, films, programs, campaigns, screenings, and audi- 
ences, almost all drawn from “the world of small events; though not always from 
the “local” in a strictly geographical sense.'! 

Like most commentators on this historiographical approach, Kracauer does 
not simply validate “micro investigations” as an end in themselves, unrelated 
to some broader generalizations.” “The micro-macro link” might well seem, as 
Zoltan Boldizsár Simon declares, to be “the most puzzling and mysterious issue” 
for microhistorical work.” But that depends, I would suggest, on what would 
qualify as sufficiently macro. “Microhistory claims,” the editors of Small Worlds: 
Method, Meaning, and Narrative in Microhistory propose, “explicitly or implic- 
itly illuminate more general truths, wider patterns, or at least draw some analogy 
to other cases.” Referencing Theory of Film, Kracauer uses the analogy of the 
movement between close-ups and long shots in cinematic narratives to argue that 
“the historian must be in a position freely to move between the macro and micro 
dimensions?” At its most extreme distance from the “world of small events? Kra- 
cauer writes, “high altitude” macro history offers “speculative syntheses” and traf- 
fics in abstractions, evoking “universal historical laws” and the “total historical 
process.”'® But there are, he insists, multiple “higher levels of generality” and cer- 
tain “uniformities” and the historian should aim toward an “interpenetration of 
macro and micro history?” 

The heterogeneous, fragmentary, and rich field of non-theatrical cinema in the 
US during the 1910s does not “illuminate” and cannot be explained in terms of a 
master narrative concerning origin or institutionalization, progress or decline. The 
evidence points to a different “level of historical generality,” more in the nature of a 
heuristic definition: the non-theatrical cinema at this particular historical juncture 
(and perhaps up to World War IT) was multi-purposable in its uses and multi-sited 
in where it could be shown, targeted at particular audiences and in some man- 
ner sponsored. And this formulation, in turn, generates the historical questions 
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that inform this book: How was this potential utility, functionality, and ubiquity 
imagined and realized? How did sponsorship actually operate? What audiences 
were targeted? What extended and what limited the reach and the range of non- 
theatrical cinema in the US? The level of specificity and particularity I rely on in 
exploring these questions is not intended as a means of filling gaps in or correcting 
the historical record, but as a way of plumbing the breadth and depth, tracking the 
regularity as well as the variety of non-theatrical cinema, as evidenced in certain 
locations and applications, certain agendas and audiences, and certain events and 
occasions during the 1910s. 


TWILIGHT SLEEP COMES TO WILMINGTON 


Before the Grand Theater in Wilmington, North Carolina, opened for its mati- 
nee show on Wednesday, November 21, 1917, a select group gathered at this movie 
theater for what was a decidedly atypical screening event: a “private exhibition” 
of the film scheduled to be shown that day. Since Wilmington—then the second- 
largest city in the state with a population of over twenty-five thousand—did not 
have a local censorship board, three prominent clubwomen joined four men, 
including the mayor, the city attorney, and a state legislator to make up an ad 
hoc committee tasked with passing judgment on Twilight Sleep (1915), a two-reel 
motion picture quite unlike the standard fare at the Grand.'* Owned and oper- 
ated by the locally based Howard-Wells Amusement Company, this theater was 
in 1917 a venue for whites only, as were all of Wilmington’s downtown theaters 
(two “colored” theaters then served the large African American population in this 
strictly segregated city).” The Grand was open every day except for Sunday and 
specialized exclusively in big-name feature films from companies like Paramount 
and Universal, with five changes of bill each week.” Only a few times during 1917 
did newspaper advertisements for the Grand specifically mention any shorts or 
live performers. Notable exceptions were when locally produced footage of the 
city was offered as an “extra attraction” and when the theater booked the British 
War Office’s timely docu-propaganda piece, The Battle of the Somme, pitched as a 
“vivid picture of history in the making” that ran once weekly in two-reel episodes 
during November and December.” On November 21, the second installment of 
The Battle of the Somme preceded the screening of Twilight Sleep, and no other 
films were scheduled. 

What now seem like decidedly strange combinations happened all the time in 
movie theaters during the 1910s—action-packed serial episodes could run back- 
to-back with picturesque travelogues, slapstick comedy with earnest social-problem 
dramas. But pairing The Battle of the Somme and Twilight Sleep at the Grand made 
for a particularly striking juxtaposition of two quite different versions of topical, 
(purportedly) non-fiction film in the service of persuasion. While The Battle of 
the Somme pictured the conditions American soldiers faced in the trenches now 
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GRAND ME 


WOMEN 
ONLY 


Shows Start- 


Shows Start- 
ing 1:45, 3:15, TODAY ing 8:00 and 
9:30 P. M. 


4:45, and 6:15 
POSITIVELY ONE DAY ONLY 


THE MODERN MOTHERHOOD LEAGUE ANNOUNCES SCIENCE'S 
GREATEST TRIUMPH 


TWILIGHT SLEEP 


IN MOTION PICTURES AND LECTURE BY DR, ARTHUR H. ROLLNICK 


PAINLESS CHILD-BIRTH! oe8 A BOON TO MOTHERHOOD! 


EMANCIPATING WOMANKIND FROM HER ORDEAL—LIFTING THE 
CURSE OF EVE FROM MANKIND 


The only motion picture clinic ever produced. Positively the most unique 
production of the age.. Neyer before seen by human eye. 


EVERY MAN AND WOMAN INTERESTED IN THE PROGRESS OF HU- 
MANITY SHOULD SEE IT 


Women can positively not afford to miss it. Mothers: should bring their 
daughters. NOTE:—tThis film has been arranged in a most refined 
manner and there is positively nothing in it to offend anyone of 
either sex, but owing to the delicate subject, it will be 
shown strictly to geparate audiences only 


POSITIVELY NO CHILDREN 
Admission 25 Cents 


(Including War Tax) 


The Second Episode of ‘‘The Battle of the Somme’’ will be 
Shown as an Extra Attraction at the Beginning of Each Show 


f 


FIGURE 0.2. Ad for Twilight Sleep, Wilmington [NC] Morning Star, November 21, 1917. 


that the US was fully engaged in the Great War, Twilight Sleep’s message was more 
directed toward women, as it made the case for “the latest method of painless 
childbirth” (fig. 0.2). Dämmerschlaf, translated as “twilight sleep,’ was developed 
in Germany and introduced to the US in 1907, though it only became widely pub- 
licized and more available in the mid-1910s. This procedure relied on a trained 
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physician administering morphine and scopolamine to a carefully sequestered 
woman who had begun labor, so that, in the words of an influential early account in 
McClure’s Magazine, “although she may receive certain reflex impressions of pain 
[the woman undergoing this procedure] does not consciously perceive them, and 
immediately forgets them.” The goal was “both painlessness and forgetfulness?” 

Larger-than-usual ads in Wilmington newspapers claimed with the hyper- 
bolic fervor of a carnival barker that Twilight Sleep was “the only motion picture 
clinic ever produced. Positively the most unique production ever produced. Never 
before seen by human eye.” Yet, at the same time, the producers guaranteed that 
“this film has been arranged in a most refined manner and there is nothing in it to 
offend anyone of either sex”” This sensational, revelatory, educational, inoffensive 
film arrived in Wilmington not from one of the studios turning out new product 
every week but thanks to an organization called the Modern Motherhood League. 

There could well have been different films or variant films circulating between 
1915 and 1918 under the title Twilight Sleep, and a print of this film has yet to be 
discovered. But descriptions in newspapers and the trade press consistently indi- 
cate that Twilight Sleep moved chronologically from a woman in labor, being pre- 
pared and given injections, through her “painless” and safe delivery, to her quick 
recovery and healthy newborn infant, with the twilight sleep procedure presented 
as being carefully monitored and entirely beneficial. Direct contrasts between the 
“peaceful” experience of birth using twilight sleep and the “suffering experienced” 
during “natural” childbirth underscored the superiority of the new procedure.” 
Billboard noted in its review of the film in 1915 that “a very thorough and com- 
plete description of this method for painless childbirth is depicted” and “plenty of 
titles . . . describe the situations and scenes in detail?” Variety called it “more or 
less of a scientific work in pictures,’ while also noting that “of course the pictures 
were staged and produced”? Promotional material for the screening at the Grand 
(and elsewhere) insisted that “the films [sic] were taken during an actual opera- 
tion and show fully and clearly how womankind is emancipated from her ordeal 
and how the curse of Eve is removed from mankind?” An intertitle could have 
announced this miraculous emancipation from an age-old biological/biblical 
curse thanks to science. But it is impossible to tell precisely how “fully and clearly” 
the print of Twilight Sleep screened in Wilmington presented its scenes of natural 
and assisted childbirth—or even what a “clear” and “full” moving image account 
of childbirth might have entailed in 1917. 

What we can reasonably surmise is that anyone attending a screening of Twi- 
light Sleep at the Grand would very likely have had at least a passing familiarity 
with this method of childbirth, since twilight sleep became a cause célèbre and 
subject of impassioned public debate from 1914 through 1916, when it had, accord- 
ing to a recent study, “a wide, faddish popularity among middle- and upper-class 
White women?” Historians like Margarete Sandelowski have convincingly exam- 
ined the far-reaching significance of twilight sleep and the controversy it generated 
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in terms of changing attitudes toward midwifery and hospitalization, women’s “lay 
activism” in the name of greater self-determination, the racial and class basis of 
eugenics, and the professionalization of obstetrics.” “Relatively few women expe- 
rienced twilight sleep directly during its heyday,’ Jacqueline H. Wolf writes, “yet 
the treatment changed everything about how American physicians perceived and 
treated birth and how American women anticipated and experienced it?” 

Wolf notes that the “twilight sleep movement vanished from the public scene 
within two years of its appearance”? While this timeline seems generally accurate 
in terms of magazine and journal articles, Twilight Sleep the motion picture con- 
tinued to be exhibited into 1918, traveling far beyond the urban areas where this 
procedure had actually been practiced. Wilmington, it turns out, was only one of 
many bookings in North Carolina and across the South, which was the last region 
to see Twilight Sleep. The wide circulation of Twilight Sleep attests to the cultural 
visibility of this approach to childbirth, pain, and the “emancipation” of a certain 
class of white women, while also pointing toward a notable use of cinema distinct 
from the commercial strategies common in the mid-1910s. 

The initial reliance on moving pictures to explain and promote this approach 
to childbirth followed on the activities of the National Twilight Sleep Associa- 
tion, which was founded in January 1915 by deeply committed women in New 
York City.” This organization focused its efforts on cities in the Northeast, histo- 
rian Laurence G. Miller notes, sponsoring lectures in department stores and other 
sites, circulating pamphlets, and garnering widespread press coverage.’ On March 
21, 1915, a presentation on twilight sleep featuring motion pictures was delivered 
at the National Press Club in Washington, DC, to an audience of physicians and 
journalists.** This was the first of several “private,” non-ticketed screenings to 
restricted audiences, though most often—as in Wilmington—these screenings 
were arranged to determine whether the film could be publicly exhibited in a par- 
ticular locality.” In New Orleans, for example, the mayor called on “five leading 
club women” to report on Twilight Sleep, after the Orleans Parish Medical Society, 
flexing its professional muscles, demanded that the mayor prohibit the exhibition 
of Twilight Sleep since the screening “would create a demand for a treatment which 
was not always practicable to administer and which had not as yet become a mat- 
ter of general practice.’** The mayor instead followed the lay committees advice 
and allowed the film to be screened. 

From the outset, the aim was to exhibit Twilight Sleep as a ticketed attrac- 
tion in movie theaters as well as multi-purpose venues like the Belasco, self-pro- 
claimed as “Washington's Playhouse Beautiful” Directly after the National Press 
Club preview, the Belasco advertised a lecture on “the real truth” of twilight sleep, 
“illustrated with moving pictures.” The films distributor was the Motherhood 
Educational Society, which unsuccessfully challenged the banning of Twilight 
Sleep in Chicago, then ran advertisements in Moving Picture World and Motion 
Picture News offering state rights for Twilight Sleep—marketed to potential buyers 
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FIGURE 0.3. Ad for the Modern Motherhood League, Motion Picture News, April 22, 1916. 


as a feature-length attraction, comprised of a lecture “which can be delivered by 
any one possessing fair education and a reasonable amount of intelligence,” and 
two reels of motion pictures, “making a show about an one hour and a half?’ As 
Maureen Rogers explains, state rights was a “flexible” system in which the owner 
of a film licensed to “sub-distributors” the right to exhibit the film in whatever 
manner they chose in a particular territory (usually a state or region) for a certain 
period of time.” The licensees of Twilight Sleep typically rented a theater for a lim- 
ited engagement, most often for one or two days. 

The Motherhood Educational Society apparently managed to sell certain terri- 
tories, since screenings began, for example, in Texas in July 1915. But on November 
24, 1915, this venture declared bankruptcy, citing liabilities of $14,000 and declar- 
ing that its limited assets, including the Twilight Sleep films, were of little value.“ 
In name, at least, the Motherhood Educational Society lived on, however. Through 
1916 and 1917, promotional material used for a host of bookings in the Midwest 
and the West identified Twilight Sleep as being presented “under the auspices” of 
the Motherhood Educational Society (or the Western Motherhood Educational 
Society).“ This claim was still being made when the same Twilight Sleep program 
was exhibited as late as 1921 in a small town in Missouri.” 

In April 1916, another distributor entered the field, when the Modern Mother- 
hood League—incorporated “to distribute literature and medical theories of all 
kinds”—began advertising the availability of state rights for Twilight Sleep, with its 
“scenes of realism that stagger the imagination (fig. 0.3).“* This company asserted. 
in Motion Picture News that it was offering a “new series of Twilight Sleep pictures,” 
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3,000 feet in length and entirely different from previous releases under this title, 
though nothing in subsequent press coverage supports this claim.“ It was through 
the Modern Motherhood League that Twilight Sleep eventually arrived in Wilm- 
ington in November 1917, after the rights for North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama had been purchased by the newly formed Wilmington Film and 
Supply Company.“ 

It is worth underscoring that the Modern Motherhood League, like the Moth- 
erhood Educational Society, was a commercial enterprise that had nothing to do 
with “motherhood” beyond seeking to profit from a controversial and highly topi- 
cal film that was about childbirth. Neither of these distributors were connected 
with the efforts of activist women who drove the twilight sleep movement in 1914 
and 1915. Yet the names chosen for these business ventures obviously mattered, 
for they appeared prominently in much of the promotional material related to 
Twilight Sleep, no doubt because they gave the impression that a legitimate, non- 
commercial, progressive organization in some way authorized or was responsible 
for this special attraction, which warranted higher than normal ticket prices. At 
the Grand, for instance, tickets were twenty-five cents for all screenings of Twilight 
Sleep, whereas typical prices were five to ten cents for matinees and fifteen cents 
for evening shows. 

This promotional strategy was clearly evident in Wilmington. For the Grand 
screenings, Twilight Sleep was advertised not only as being authentic in that it was 
“produced . . . under the personal direction of Dr. Kurt E. Schlossnik [sic], per- 
sonal associate of Doctors Gause and Kronig, who are the original inventors of the 
wonderful method of painless childbirth known as “Twilight Sleep,” but also that 
it arrived in Wilmington “under the auspices of the Modern Motherhood League.” 
This explicit acknowledgement of what I will call sponsorship is one significant 
way that Twilight Sleep differed from the standard programs offered by the Grand. 
This difference mattered even though the acknowledgement of sponsorship would 
appear to have been in this case purely a marketing strategy. “Under the auspices” 
signified value added and testified to legitimacy. 

A second, even more telling difference is that separate screenings of Twilight 
Sleep at the Grand were designated for women (at 1:45. 3:15, 4:45, and 6:15 p.m.) 
and for men (at 8:00 and 9:15 p.m.), with children prohibited from attending any 
screenings. Other theaters booking the film enacted different prohibitions and 
provisions: no screenings at all for men, certain designated screenings for both 
men and women, no one under sixteen admitted, no one under eighteen admitted 
except wives, no unmarried men at the screening for men, all theater personnel 
at the screenings had to be female, and so on.“ These varied restrictions were 
designed to prevent censors from banning the film, while also boosting atten- 
dance. There is some evidence that the strategy worked. For example, when the 
Strand Theatre in Raleigh, North Carolina, reserved one evening screening of 
Twilight Sleep for men only, a newspaper in the city reported that “several hundred 
men fought desperately last night for places at the ticket window,” and more than 
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a thousand men packed the theater expecting “something risqué,” which the “very 
proper” show didn't deliver.” 

Delimiting the potential attendance and explicitly targeting a segment of 
the audience did not occur with any other playdate at the Grand in 1917. Neither 
did any other film of the more than two hundred screened at the Grand that year 
arrive with its own lecturer. “Twilight Sleep in motion pictures and lecture by 
Dr. Arthur H. Rollnick” is what advertising promised, helping to sell the screening 
as an eye-opening “clinic” covering “science’s greatest triumph.’ By the time Roll- 
nick appeared in Wilmington, he was a well-traveled performer, having promoted 
and presented Twilight Sleep for over a year in Kentucky, West Virginia, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and North Carolina. Identified as a distinguished “professor” 
who had first-hand knowledge of the German originators of twilight sleep, Roll- 
nick was initially identified as German then described as being from Belgium or 
South Africa (both suitably foreign and preferable to Germany once the US had 
entered the war). Rollnick would on occasion claim to “own” Twilight Sleep and 
to be responsible for renting the theaters where it was booked.” 

From the first screenings of motion pictures depicting twilight sleep in 1915, 
the presence of a lecturer was an essential part of the event. Initially, this role 
was usually filled by Dr. Kurt E. Schlossingk, the man most associated with the 
procedure in the US. Schlossingk had trained at the Freiburg clinic, had overseen 
the use of this technique at the Jewish Maternity and Lebanon Hospitals in New 
York City, and (according to promotional material) was actually featured in the 
footage that had been shot for Twilight Sleep in a Brooklyn hospital.” Schlossingk 
lectured with Twilight Sleep in Connecticut and Texas, but as the film began to cir- 
culate more widely in 1916, different women presented the lecture that Schlossingk 
had authored.*! In Buffalo, New York, for example, advertisements for the Teck 
Theater claimed that the film would be “described by Mrs. Charlotte M. La Rue 
in a Lecture compiled from authentic utterances by Dr. Kurt E. Schlossingk?® In 
St. Louis, where the film was booked with “Charlie Chaplin's latest comedy release 
as an additional attraction,” a newspaper editorial, entitled “Don't Frighten Young 
Wives,” complained that the “woman lecturer” “dwells too much on the dangers 
that beset young mothers without the use of anesthetics such as are used in Twi- 
light Sleep.’ These screenings sometimes added another live, more interactive 
component: an “open discussion” or a question-and-answer session after the film 
led by the lecturer." 

Not surprisingly, as Rollnick traveled the South with Twilight Sleep, he claimed 
to have a direct connection to Schlossingk and the painless childbirth movement. 
Rollnick’s approach to the role he played with Twilight Sleep is suggested by his 
subsequent project. In 1919 and 1920 he lectured and promoted another readily 
exploitable state rights film, Are You Fit to Marry? (1919), which was billed as “a 
great moral lesson showing the results of unclean living. Scenes of realism that 
stagger the imagination, never before seen by the human eye!”* Are You Fit to 
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Marry? was the new title given to The Black Stork (1917), a sort of docudrama about 
a surgeon who allows a child born with severe birth defects to die rather than 
operate, based on the notorious case of Henry Haiselden, champion of euthanasia 
in the service of eugenics. Rollnick’s connection to the development of the exploi- 
tation film as a commercially driven niche genre and a mode of exhibition is paral- 
leled by the afterlife of Twilight Sleep, as Eric Schaefer notes in his history of this 
genre.” Cut loose from any connection to the movement for painless childbirth, 
footage identified as “Twilight Sleep” surfaced as one more short in a multi-film 
show;” by 1932 “a Twilight Sleep birth” had become part of William Charles Bet- 
tiss “thrilling, smashing, dramatic’—and “educational’—illustrated lectures on 
“social hygiene” that played movie theaters.” 

As this account suggests, the history of Twilight Sleep opens onto broader ques- 
tions concerning the operation of local censorship, the commercial market for 
non-fiction film and exploitation programs, and the ways that “twilight sleep” as a 
childbirth procedure and as a means of furthering women’s “emancipation” moved 
through a certain sector of American public life. For my purposes, the exhibition 
of this film at the Grand in Wilmington and many other movie theaters across the 
US also points to a certain degree of flexibility in the operation of these venues, 
offering evidence of presentational strategies and uses of moving pictures beyond 
familiar movie exhibition practices. As became apparent as soon as the Moth- 
erhood Educational Society and the Modern Motherhood League offered to sell 
state rights for Twilight Sleep, the aim in distributing and exhibiting this heav- 
ily promoted combination of moving pictures and lecture was to turn a profit— 
the same as any standard feature film released by the commercial motion picture 
industry. But the presence of a lecturer, the insistence that the program arrived 
“under the auspices” of a sponsor, and the strictly delimited attendance policy all 
marked the theatrical exhibition of Twilight Sleep as an appreciably different event 
than the usual night-at-the-movies at a theater like the Grand. 

Some flexibility in scheduling was also apparent in the operation of other 
movie theaters in Wilmington. The Bijou, for instance, slotted into its regular bill 
over four days in December 1917 a four-part promotional film about the Curtis 
Publishing Company (whose magazines then included the Saturday Evening Post 
and Ladies’ Home Journal), with each “chapter” in this account of the “miracles 
of modern business” presented by a representative of this company.” More fully 
divorced from the regular movie schedule was a public service screening pre- 
sented by the State Insurance Department of North Carolina at 10:00 a.m. before 
the Bijou opened for regular business. As part of an “Electrical and Firemen’s 
Institute, the “free movies” offered on this occasion were intended “to illustrate 
the dangers of fire” with all “the people of the city, and especially the children 
of the schools” invited to the theater. For a special screening in January 1917 at the 
Victoria theater, the audience was much more strictly limited. Physicians and sur- 
geons attending the semiannual convention of the Third District Medical Society 
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of North Carolina heard from an expert from the Red Cross who showed and 
discussed motion pictures—like Extraction of a Shrapnel Ball from the Regions of 
the Heart—that detailed surgical procedures being carried out on the wounded 
in French hospitals. Wilmington was one of several stops for these films, which 
were screened during 1916 and 1917 to groups of surgeons and physicians across 
the US, including events held at a country club in Munster, Indiana, and a hotel in 
El Paso, Texas.” 

On occasion during 1917, then, Wilmington’s moving picture theaters 
scheduled sponsored films with a lecturer or provided a screening site for “free” 
films hosted by professional or state organizations. Conversely, sites that were 
not theaters in any conventional sense could offer programs clearly modeled on 
theatrical shows. For example, the Red Cross set up a motion picture show in a 
tent during the Fifth Annual Corn Show and Poultry Exhibit held in Wilming- 
ton in November 1917, with films provided free of charge by the company that 
owned the local theaters. Volunteers collected the ten-cent admission fee, which 
went to supporting the Red Cross.® Screenings at Lumina, a popular resort at 
nearby Wrightsville Beach, were not aimed at fundraising or generating profits 
but served as an added attraction for visitors who came to dance in the pavil- 
ion or enjoy the beach. For years, Lumina had offered a multi-reel film program 
at 8:15 every evening except Sunday, advertising “free motion pictures over the 
ocean waves’ —a quite literal promise, since the screen was mounted in the ocean 
and people watched from the sand, the surf, and the hotel’s veranda (fig. 0.4). By 
1917, this version of summertime open-air moviegoing was an established tradi- 
tion, and like the venues in downtown Wilmington, Lumina announced in news- 
paper ads its daily changing program. 

Beyond Lumina’s screen in the surf and the Red Cross tent at the Corn Show, 
Wilmington’s newspapers provide other evidence of cinema outside the confines 
of the city’s movie theaters in 1917. It is somewhat surprising given national trends 
that the local press has no mention of motion pictures being used by the YMCA or 
any of the city’s churches and social clubs. There is coverage, however, of the intro- 
duction of “free” motion picture screenings elsewhere in the state—shows for pris- 
oners as part of reform efforts at the state penitentiary as well as the University of 
North Carolinas newly established “educational film service,’ a state-wide initia- 
tive to distribute for only shipping costs “industrial, educational, and scenic” films 
to “schools, boards of trade, YMCAs and other organizations.’® Likewise, Wilm- 
ington newspapers saw something newsworthy in the “moving picture health car” 
that traveled with a projectionist and a lecturer through rural areas of the state on 
behalf of the North Carolina State Board of Health (fig. 0.5). Syndicated articles 
noted the high demand for this free service, which consisted of “modern, scientific 
health films . . . interspersed with comedies and romances furnishing a program 
that is interesting, instructive and at the same time highly entertaining” —not least 
of all because the lecturer offers “a varied program of jokes, local interest stories 
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Within Wilmington proper, the one non-theatrical site that garnered the atten- 
tion of the local press was Hemenway School, the city’s white high school, opened 
in 1915, complete with a “moving picture room,’ which purportedly made it “the 
first school in the state to utilize motion pictures in connection with nature study, 
geography, history, etc.”*” Newspapers do not mention any day-to-day instructional 
uses of film at Hemenway, but two special events held at the school’s auditorium 
during 1917 were covered. This site served as something of a multi-purpose space 
available for community use, including musical recitals, a presentation about 
the YWCAs war work, a series of lectures on the Bible, and training institutes 
for public school teachers. The Wilmington Chamber of Commerce sponsored 
the appearance at Hemenway of the National Cash Register Company’s touring 
program devoted to “community betterment,” featuring a four-reel film and a 
lecturer. The Chamber of Commerce invited “sales people and others employed 
in the stores of the city” to attend; the school arranged an additional screening 
for students. 

The local press paid more attention to a patriotic benefit arranged by the 
Colonial Dames (an organization composed of descendants of settlers in America 
before 1776) for the American Field Ambulance Service. The attraction in this case 
was an “official” motion picture—Our American Boys in the European War—show- 
ing these volunteers in action, “rescuing the wounded from the first line trench 
at Verdun” “The pictures will be presented under very pleasing circumstances,” 
the Wilmington Morning Star announced, with the hall decorated in “French and 
American colors,’ “young Wilmington society women” dressed as Red Cross 
nurses serving as ushers, and a group singing of “America” and the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” As with all of these screenings, Jim Crow conditions meant that even 
public events open to young and old, male and female, were limited by race. 

The public screening of Our American Boys in the European War at Hemenway 
School under the auspices of the Wilmington chapter of the Colonial Dames, the 
footage of surgical procedures projected in a movie theater for attendees at a local 
medical society convention, the presentation of Twilight Sleep first to an ad-hoc 
censorship committee, then complete with lecturer (and two reels of The Battle of 
the Somme) at the Grand Theater separately to men and women—these screening 
sites, exhibition practices, and uses of moving pictures were each in significant 
ways distinct from what the city’s well-established movie theaters regularly offered 
on a daily basis. In this variety, Wilmington was not at all unique, though my spe- 
cific examples would have differed had I taken as my starting point another city in 
North Carolina, a small town in Texas, or a northern metropolis. 

Based on the information about film exhibition that made it into the city’s two 
daily newspapers during 1917, the availability and deployment of moving pictures 
in Wilmington offers evidence of a basic claim that informs this book: well before 
the widespread adoption of 16mm, even the residents of a small North Carolina 
city could learn of and perhaps experience a version of cinema that was sponsored 
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in some manner or other, multi-sited in where and how it was exhibited, multi- 
purposed in the uses to which it was put, and targeted in terms of its audiences.” 


CINEMA ACCORDING TO MOTION PICTURE 
STORY MAGAZINE 


As the examples from Wilmington suggest, putting film to use apart from the 
movie theater in the 1910s did not necessarily (or always) mean intentionally 
copying, challenging, circumventing, or collaborating with the American com- 
mercial film industry. However, these efforts were inevitably framed (and largely 
overshadowed) by the burgeoning business of film exhibition, the social experi- 
ence of cinemagoing, and the cultural resonance of Hollywood’s made-for-profit, 
regularly delivered entertainment. Facts and figures purportedly testifying to the 
unprecedented popularity of theatrical cinema regularly surfaced in newspapers 
as well as the motion picture trade press. For example, The Nickelodeon reported 
in 1910 that “in St. Louis, it is estimated that 175,000 persons visit the motion 
picture houses each day, or about one-fourth of the population,’ while in Cincin- 
nati, “249,000 people or one in every fourteen persons in the city daily attend 
these shows.’” There is no way to verify these figures, but the number of people 
viewing motion pictures outside of theaters surely paled in comparison to these 
“devotees.” Given the inescapable presence of the commercial industry—projected 
on screens, visible on public thoroughfares, and generating countless columns 
of print—it is notable that non-theatrical cinema garnered the attention it did in 
trade periodicals like The Nickelodeon and Moving Picture World and even in the 
pages of Motion Picture Story Magazine (hereafter, MPSM), the first successful 
American magazine aimed at fans rather than exhibitors and producers.” 

From its introduction in February 1911 and continuing after its name change 
to Motion Picture Magazine in March 1914, MPSM sought to capture a profitable 
share of what it called the “great Motion Picture public” by offering short sto- 
ries or “novelettes” based on current releases (illustrated with photographs drawn 
from these films) as well as photographs, caricatures, articles, interviews, and news 
updates concerning filmdom’s “leading players.’”* Columns devoted to answering 
inquiries from readers and contests soliciting votes and opinions further encour- 
aged the development of a fan culture, as did the frequent publication of poems, at 
least some of which seem to have been submitted by readers. 

Fan magazines of the 1930s and 1940s would pay little attention to how and 
where movies were screened, much less to the business of film exhibition. But 
for Motion Picture Story Magazine in the early 1910s, the screening site was the 
all-important interface between the film industry and society. MPSM defended 
and celebrated the enthusiasm of fans and the popularity of moviegoing by insist- 
ing that the ubiquitous and well-established motion picture theater was as safe 
as it was commercially successful. Moreover, for only a nickel or a dime, these 
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theaters—then still under attack as ground-zero for the “menace” posed by the 
movies—provided an experience that was, according to MPSM, both entertaining 
and educational and therefore beneficial to individuals of all ages and to society 
at large. 

The often hackneyed poetry that appeared in every issue of Motion Picture Story 
Magazine was largely epistles to picture personalities, but certain poems testified 
to the deeply rewarding pleasures of moviegoing and celebrated the industry’s suc- 
cess in delivering entertainment to a mass audience as “Into the portals, aglitter 
with light / Stream crowds of devotees, night after / night?” What these fans find 
in the moving picture theater is nothing less than “the cure” for the “friendless- 
ness and bitterness” of a “deadly commonplace” life “devoid of tint or grace?” No 
wonder, then, in the words of a poem from 1912, that 


The fascination of the films 
Is growing every day 

A source of recreation which 
Has surely come to stay; 

The class of entertainment 
To which everybody goes— 
The educating, captivating, 
Moving Picture shows!” 


The millions of satisfied patrons daily filling theaters nationwide attested to the 
remarkable reach and the powerful effects of this commercial juggernaut, as “Their 
Audience” from the May 1912 issue rhapsodically exclaimed: 


Have the pictures come to stay? 
See their patrons millions. 

Are they growing every day? 
Ask the sixteen millions 

Of their patrons, what a host! 

Found in every town almost. 

Reaching out from coast to coast 
Are their patron millions. 


What a power they must hold, 
Daily viewed by millions! 
Think what character they mold 
In those sixteen millions! 
Bringing cheer to hearts each day, 
Luring clouds of gloom away. 
Thus they exercise their sway 
Over sixteen millions!” 


Complementing poems like these were cartoons in the style of editorial cartoons 
in newspapers that highlighted the role of moving picture theaters across the 
twentieth-century American landscape. In a cartoon from April 1914, for instance, 
a show perched high atop a precarious peak still attracts customers ready to brave 
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PUT THEM ANY PLACE, AND YOU’LL GET THE CROWD 


FIGURE 0.6. Cartoon, Motion Picture Story Magazine, April 1914. 


the daunting ascent or arrive by airship, proving that theaters can and will do busi- 
ness anywhere (fig. 0.6). 

Conversely, “the only village in the United States that has no motion picture 
theaters; according to a cartoon from January 1915, is Sleepyville, Illinois, a run- 
down, overgrown ghost town, which might be deserted precisely because it has no 
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FIGURE 0.7. Cartoons, Motion Picture Story Magazine, September 1912. 


place where crowds could watch a movie. Other cartoons insist that the thriving 
moving picture theater stands as a signifier of and a spur to progress in the modern 
American urban environment. Two examples from the September 1912 issue credit 
the theater with bolstering middle-class family ties by providing the right sort of 
leisure-time activity: in one, John Smith and his family approach a busy theater, 
which stands in stark contrast to the saloon next door gathering cobwebs; in the 
second, the same family heads for the box office of a bustling moving picture show, 
which offers an affordable outing that supplants the pricier live theater venue this 
patriarch formerly attended alone (fig. 0.7). The implied change in male patron- 
age makes the moving picture show “a practical solution to the liquor question.” 
Given MPSM’s investment in a fan’s-eye view of motion pictures that valued new 
photoplays and picture personalities, it is notable that in these cartoons there is no 
specific information about what is playing when John Smith and family go to the 
movies—that they can confidently attend together as a family is reason enough to 
value the moving picture theater. 

A more panoramic, high-angle view from another cartoon in the same issue 
of MPSM situates the moving picture show among the buildings and institutions 
that define and shape modern urban America: church, office, factory, and school 
(and perhaps store, which is identified by name but without boldface emphasis) 
(fig. 0.8). The design suggests that the theater is dwarfed by these more estab- 
lished sites of authority and influence, all of which would become the sites for 
non-theatrical screenings. The cartoon’s caption, however, declares that “the mov- 
ing picture show is as important to the development of the generation as the other 
surrounding factors.” And, again, the defining feature of the theater is that it opens 
directly onto the street, is affordably priced, and attracts men and women, adults 
and children, which perhaps accounts for its important social role, particularly in 
relation to developing the next generation of Americans. 

Other MPSM cartoons put more emphasis on what the moving picture show 
delivers, not so much by affording escape and relief from the ills of modernity, as 
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The moving picture show is as importart to the development of the generation as the other surrounding factors 


FIGURE 0.8. Cartoon, Motion Picture Story Magazine, September 1912. 


avowed in the poems quoted earlier, but rather by functioning as a sort of modern 
classroom. The “Epochs in Education, pictured in the panels of a cartoon from 
January 1915, progress through Western civilization over centuries, from a book 
in the hands of a single monk to newspapers being read by a few men in the early 
nineteenth century to a classroom of students being given instruction by a single 
teacher to a movie theater whose posters advertise a battery of ostensibly “educa- 
tional”—not to mention “moral? “wholesome,” and “authentic” fare that (again) 
draws children as well as adults (fig. 0.9). 

Inside the movie theater, according to a cartoon from the August 1914 issue 
(which would have been on sale the same month that saw the beginning of the 
war in Europe), the message is clear (fig. 0.10). People fill every seat, ushers stand 
at attention, and the projected film announces itself as “The Modern Educator.” 
While this cartoon could be read as ominous given the perspective it assumes— 
looking down on an audience rendered a faceless and uniform mass, poised to 
receive instruction, all heads directed toward the giant screen—for Motion Picture 
Story Magazine, the theater as “The Modern Educator” is an affirmation of pro- 
gressive media at work, of useful cinema. 
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FIGURE 0.9. Cartoon, Motion Picture Story Magazine, January 1915. 
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FIGURE 0.10. Cartoon, Motion Picture Story Magazine, August 1914. 


In accord with how the poems and cartoons in MPSM characterize and cel- 
ebrate the moving picture theater, this magazine saw the prospects for cinema's 
non-theatrical utility not as competition to the theatrical experience but as more 
evidence of the power of the medium to fuel progress. In 1911, for example, MPSM 
reprinted an abridged version of Herbert A. Jump’s “The Religious Possibilities of 
the Motion Picture,’ one of the first calls for Protestant churches to take advantage 
of motion pictures as a means of illustrating sermons, enlivening Sunday school 
lessons, and promoting missionary work.” Later articles noted the novel use of 
moving pictures for entertaining the crews on Navy ships, teaching immigrant 
girls about the dangers of white slavery, and improving safety conditions for rail- 
road workers.* Though MPSM offered no specific example of motion pictures 
used in the classroom, a cartoon from September 1914 envisioned a suitably twen- 
tieth-century pedagogic tableau: students seem attentive but not really surprised 
now that the haloed goddess of motion pictures in flowing robes has arrived in the 
classroom to take her place as the “new teacher” (fig. 0.11). 

As in this cartoon, classrooms were often imagined to be prime non-theatrical 
screening sites in the 1910s. Yet the actual term, non-theatrical, did not appear in 
Motion Picture Magazine until an article in the July 1920 issue claimed that “the 
non-theatrical movie field today is a cardinal factor in the youngest of America’s 
big industries.” That churches, the US military, manufacturers, and retailers 
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FIGURE 0.11. Cartoon, Motion Picture Story Magazine, September 1914. 


were employing motion pictures as the new decade began constituted proof for 
Motion Picture Magazine that “more and more universal becomes the movie in 
its appeal”! Two general points are worth noting here, both bearing on the rela- 
tionship between commercial exhibition in the movie theater and the options for 
cinema beyond the theater: (1) examples in this fan magazine of motion pictures 
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screened in different sites predate the identification of the non-theatrical as a rec- 
ognizable “field”; and (2) the non-theatrical, unproblematically, is understood to 
be a “cardinal” field—that is, fundamental and important—and a factor within the 
motion picture industry, the same industry whose stars, new releases, and studio 
activity filled the pages of Motion Picture Magazine each month. 


NON-THEATRICAL/THEATRICAL 


A defining feature of American cinema—and maybe all cinemas—is that it has 
always been in practice multi-sited; that is, film has been screened in a variety 
of different spaces. Beginning in what Charles Musser calls the “novelty year” of 
1896-97, moving pictures in the United States were exhibited in tent shows and 
churches, Chautauqua assemblies and vaudeville theaters, amusement parks 
and arcades, fairs and opera houses, and in all manner of public halls and 
auditoria.** Even though films continued to be exhibited at sites like these at least 
through the 1920s, my assumption is that there was no non-theatrical cinema in 
the United States until the remarkable spread of nickelodeons (roughly from 1906 
to 1912) helped usher in a more regularized commercial film exhibition business.“ 

From 1908 on, the motion picture trade press is filled with reports of theater 
openings, often accompanied by photographs of facades and interiors.* Well 
beyond the theaters featured in this coverage, America’s many movie theaters 
continued to vary widely in size, architecture, and design, ranging from modified 
storefronts, small and large structures purpose-built for screening movies, repur- 
posed auditoria and churches, and seasonally operating roofless sites (airdomes), 
to the first-generation of larger and more luxurious picture “palaces.’** But what 
precisely made a screening site a moving picture theater? In a court case concern- 
ing an ordinance to ban the twenty-seven tent shows then regularly exhibiting 
moving picture programs to paying customers in St. Louis, the jury decided that “a 
tent is not a building” and so faced different requirements than a movie theater.*” 
At the Lumina Pavilion in Wrightsville Beach, North Carolina, the free programs 
of current one- and two-reel pictures were projected onto a screen mounted in 
the surf rather than in a building with rows of seats. Did moving picture shows 
operated for workers in company towns run by the likes of the Harlan [KY] Coal 
Company and the Low Moore [VA] Iron Company count as theaters regardless of 
what was screened or how many days each week or months of the year the show 
was open?® What about the countless multi-use public halls, local opera houses, 
and grand metropolitan venues, which were not (or had not yet become) movie 
theaters, per se, but did on occasion serve as sites for commercial film exhibition, 
along with various other uses—illustrated lectures, benefits, rallies, concerts, tour- 
ing productions? Picture shows in regular operation as attractions in large or small 
amusement parks located on street or interurban railway lines pose other ques- 
tions. “The possibilities of the moving picture as an adjunct to the street railway 
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park are limitless,” declared Street Railway Journal in 1908, “the shows can be made 
to fit any purse or suit any taste.’® It seems unlikely that once moving picture the- 
aters became fixtures on Main Street, “adjunct” shows of this sort would qualify as 
movie theaters. 

For David S. Hulfish, author of the three-hundred-page Cyclopedia of Motion- 
Picture Work (1914), film exhibition was exclusively a profit-driven enterprise 
relying on different types of what he calls “motion-picture theaters,’ which in 
the United States numbered fourteen thousand in 1914, according to the Motion 
Picture Patents Company.” But in the early 1910s, as we will see, newspapers and 
periodicals also paid considerable attention to the uses of film outside of these 
theaters. For example, in 1913, the editor of the newly launched Exhibitors’ Times, 
by way of demonstrating that his trade publication “is absolutely independent of 
any outside influence or control,” explicitly announced that he understood film 
exhibition to include non-theatrical as well as theatrical cinema: “By “Exhibitors, 
we mean not merely people who conduct theatres, but clergymen, school authori- 
ties, church and chapel authorities, public lecturers, and many others who use the 
picture for the purposes of entertainment. It is this large class which the “Exhibi- 
tors Times’ represents?” 

It would be several years, however, before the term non-theatrical gained some 
currency. One of the earliest references I have found occurs in a review of the 
Model 2 Victor Animatograph projector in the November 24, 1917, issue of another 
trade journal, Motion Picture News. Pitched at “an entirely separate field, that of 
light exhibition,” the forty-pound Animatograph, Motion Picture News approv- 
ingly noted, “will well serve the non-theatrical user of motion picture film,” since 
Victor designed this machine for “traveling exhibitions, private exhibitions, and all 
education and religious institutions work in both small and large rooms.’ Non- 
theatrical here covers a wide compass, indeed: institutionally authorized deploy- 
ment of moving pictures, different sized physical spaces, itinerant (likely including 
for-profit) practices, and screenings outside the public sphere, with “private” likely 
referring to the home or to a narrowly restricted audience. 

Over the next several years, the non-theatrical was increasingly—and explic- 
itly—understood in print sources as an identifiable, important, and potentially 
lucrative zone of cinema.” (To what extent this promise of profit ever materialized 
during the silent era is a different question.) For example, “comprehensive plans 
for the production and distribution of non-theatrical pictures to schools, colleges, 
churches, social centers and other public institutions,’ by the top-tier Hollywood 
studio, Famous Players-Lasky, garnered national attention in 1919.” That year also 
saw the roll-out of Educational Film Magazine, promoted as “the only high class 
publication . . . covering the serious, non-theatrical use of motion pictures and 
slides.” In 1920 Moving Picture World renamed its educational film column “Edu- 
cation and Non-theatrical News,’ and the first edition of 1001 Films: A Reference 
Book for Non-theatrical Film Users was published, compiled by Moving Picture Age, 
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a magazine that billed itself as being wholly committed to “the advancement of 
the non-theatrical use of moving pictures.” It is well worth noting, however, that 
for Moving Picture Age this “advancement of the non-theatrical” was in no way 
incompatible with the fact that the category of “Entertainment” in its reference 
guide comprised 254 titles that all had had theatrical runs. Even more telling, the 
listing of non-theatrical film distributors in 1001 Films notably included the film 
exchanges operated by Famous Players-Lasky, Goldwyn, Fox, Vitagraph, Univer- 
sal, and Metro, whose primary business was servicing the theatrical market. 

By the early 1920s, non-theatrical was being used in relation to motion pic- 
tures in periodicals as diverse as the Transactions of the Society of Motion Picture 
Engineers, Religious Education, County Agent and Farm Bureau, and American 
Motorist.” Variety would in 1922 call Pennsylvania's state regulations “affecting 
the exhibition of educational movies in churches, school houses and auditori- 
ums” a “non-theatrical film code?” Educational Screen, then the sole journal spe- 
cifically devoted to covering “the multitudinous thoughts, plans and activities in 
the world-wide visual field” had come by 1925 to define non-theatrical cinema 
largely in terms of schools and, to a lesser extent, churches. Yet Educational Screen 
continued to offer regular monthly sections devoted to what it called “the Movie 
Industry” and the “theatrical field,” providing readers with production news from 
the major studios, reviews of feature films in theatrical release as well as com- 
mercial shorts marketed for school use, and recommendations from the Film 
Councils of America identifying studio-produced titles that qualified as “whole- 
some recreation.” That same year, for Exhibitors Herald, a publication aimed at 
and editorially siding with exhibitors, the battle lines couldn't have been clearer. 
In May 1925, this trade magazine reported on beleaguered theater owners forced 
to declare “open war” against “the non-theatrical evil,” which unfairly threatened 
their profits by drawing moviegoers to “free” shows at churches and schools.'” 
Such bellicose conditions were much less evident in volume 8 of Harvard Business 
Reports (1930), entitled Cases on the Motion Picture Industry, where the distinc- 
tion between theatrical and non-theatrical figured in reports on the University 
Film Foundation, the YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, Pathé (deemed “the largest 
American distributor of films of educational value to the non-theatrical market”), 
and the Universal Picture Corporation (said to be interested in “increasing sales to 
non-theatrical exhibitors”).!7 

These assorted examples underscore that non-theatrical constituted an identifi- 
able category that mattered, but they dort all tell the same or the whole story— 
and that variation is precisely the point. I take the relation between theatrical and 
non-theatrical cinema to be historically significant because this distinction figured 
in contemporary discourse and practice and because it was not a simple binary 
opposition neatly marked by a dividing line.'” These categories were contingent, 
permeable, overlapping, subject to redefinition and contestation, and variable 
according to time and place. Of particular relevance for my purposes, then, is how 
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the distance and difference between the role, the use, and the value of moving 
pictures inside and outside the movie theater was understood, articulated, and 
enacted. The availability of films and projectors was crucial in this regard, but the 
relationship between theatrical and non-theatrical cinema also depended on shift- 
ing exhibition strategies, entrepreneurial efforts, market conditions, industry pri- 
orities, state initiatives, institutional policies, racial relations, and municipal laws. 

One significant difference between theatrical and non-theatrical cinema did, 
however, remain constant through the 1910s. During this period, the commer- 
cial film industry increasingly took shape as a relatively stable national system 
with hubs in Hollywood and New York. This system aimed to guarantee profits 
by methodically routing a regularly delivered supply of distinctively branded and 
well-advertised new (but familiar) product through established film exchanges 
out to thousands of hierarchically ordered theater chains and independent exhibi- 
tors (including the many “colored” theaters then in operation), who competed for 
customers and sought a regular clientele.” In contrast to theatrical cinema, non- 
theatrical cinema during the 1910s (and possibly until the United States entered 
World War II) had no comparable historical arc—no center, no governing eco- 
nomic logic, no chartable patterns of growth, no graphable timeline of major 
events, no identifiable trajectory, no through line. While acknowledging the boost 
given by the US government’s deployment of moving pictures for propaganda, 
training, and troop entertainment during World War I, I would still argue that 
non-theatrical cinema developed unsystematically, in fits and starts, encouraged 
by the promise of myriad uses for moving pictures and by an almost unlimited 
range of possible screening sites. The commercial film industry sought to rest 
on a solid foundation, figured as a stable geography: theaters linked to regionally 
located exchanges linked to faraway New York City and Hollywood. With little by 
way of a functional infrastructure, non-theatrical cinema cant readily be tracked 
according to the commercial logic of interconnected production, distribution, and 
exhibition. Driven by the aims, initiatives, and funding of sponsors, championed 
for different reasons and mobilized to different ends, promoted at one time or 
another by state agencies, non-profit organizations, commercial firms, and indi- 
vidual entrepreneurs, non-theatrical cinema in the United States through the first 
decades of the twentieth century was unevenly, irregularly dispersed in the vast 
terrain outside the movie theater. 

How, then, to make sense of a historical period during which moving pictures 
began to be put in the service of innumerable exhibition strategies, sponsors, and 
practical applications? Recent scholarship examining the technologies, state initia- 
tives, institutional aims, and manifold deployments of what Haidee Wasson and 
Charles Acland call “useful cinema” across the twentieth century offers a num- 
ber of productive lines of inquiry. To examine the 1910s, we could, for example, 
undertake research organized according to specific genres (e.g., the missionary 
film, the industrial, the safety film, the advertising film), sites (e.g., school, church, 
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YMCA, public hall), fields (e.g., religion, science, agriculture), or sponsors (e.g., 
chamber of commerce, government agency, foundation, corporation). I have 
chosen to range across these possibilities and also across American localities, 
organizing this historical study in terms of what I take to be the four definitive 
features of—and opportunities afforded by—non-theatrical cinema: sponsorship, 
multi-purposed use, multi-sited exhibition, and targeted audiences. 

Chapters 1 to 4 each take up one of these four features, testing their utility and 
situating them historically. My primary examples in these chapters are intentionally 
varied. They include the circulation of Your Girl and Mine (1914), a film sponsored 
by the National American Woman Suffrage Association, the extensive marketing 
efforts undertaken for the Nicholas Power Company’s Cameragraph projector, the 
concerted effort to offer free summertime screenings in St. Louis parks and play- 
grounds, and the coverage of motion pictures in Scientific American, as well as a 
nationwide advertising campaign for corsets, a one-off screening in a church hall 
aimed at the Portuguese community in San Leandro, California, and the prime 
role played by moving pictures in efforts for “industrial betterment” mounted by 
the National Association of Manufacturers. Chapter 5 revisits the four features of 
non-theatrical cinema by examining certain ambitious, large-scale public events 
of the 1910s that relied on moving pictures, notably Land Shows designed to pro- 
mote the West to tourists and homesteaders, and the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition (1915), the decade’s preeminent national event, which was filled with 
onsite screening facilities offering decidedly useful fare. 

Focusing throughout these chapters on the specific ways that non-theatrical 
cinema was imagined, funded, promoted, constrained, mobilized, and practiced 
encourages, I will argue, a recalibration of the history of cinema in America dur- 
ing a notably formative decade. More broadly, attending to this other cinema pro- 
vides a revealing perspective on how utility was defined, social life organized, and 
diversity configured by and for Americans, and on the role that moving pictures 
played in public relations, advertising, educational outreach, corporate publicity, 
government mediamaking, and civic activism as the United States moved into the 
twentieth century. 


Sponsors and Sponsorship 


A basic distinction when it came to the production, distribution, and exhibition 
of moving pictures in the United States in the 1910s (and beyond) was between 
unsponsored and sponsored film. On the one hand were the films that appeared 
day after day in permanent movie theaters from companies like Paramount and 
Keystone, whose taken-for-granted, regularized delivery of product might have 
seemed like the operation of a public utility. On the other hand, certain films, 
like the screening of Extraction of a Shrapnel Ball from the Regions of the Heart 
for physicians and surgeons attending the semiannual convention of the Third 
District Medical Society of North Carolina, arrived and were exhibited locally in 
various sites, often only once or twice, under the auspices of a particular group or 
organization with no direct connection to the film industry. 

As was the case with other manufacturers of mass-marketed products designed 
to be readily available in familiar retail outlets, the companies engaged in the pro- 
duction, distribution, and exhibition of theatrical motion pictures were businesses 
operating for profit, catering to cinemagoers who purchased tickets fully expecting 
to see new (or not-yet-seen) movies. In this competitive commercial marketplace, 
theaters depended on advertising and promotional ballyhoo for product differen- 
tiation and keeping customers up to date on the constantly changing schedule of 
attractions. Exhibitors, like studios, often aimed to foster a recognizable, market- 
able identity, even something that resembled a brand. While it would have been 
readily apparent that movies were created by far-distant studios and presented by 
locally situated theaters, neither theaters nor studios could be said to have “spon- 
sored” the steady stream of titles theatrically distributed. 

Sponsorship, as I will be using the concept, covers much more than what we 
might associate with the familiar figure of the sponsor in the history of American 
broadcasting—that is, with what Erik Barnouw pilloried as the “modern poten- 
tate,” who flexed his influence and power in purchasing blocks of airtime for adver- 
tisements, making decisions about (even creating) programming, or underwriting 
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programs as a form of public service and corporate public relations.’ During the 
1910s, sponsors that made use of moving pictures included businesses and cor- 
porations, but also government agencies, churches, and trade associations, as 
well as any number of other groups, from the Knights of Pythias, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Daughters of the Confederacy to the Woman's Franchise 
League. Screening events could be sponsored for the purposes of fundraising, 
outreach, advertising, mobilization, instruction, uplift, Americanization, recruit- 
ment, community well-being, group solidarity, and/or entertainment. And the 
prerogatives of the sponsor could vary considerably, well beyond providing fund- 
ing and having direct involvement with production.’ Sponsorship could entail, for 
example, dictating certain terms and conditions of distribution, taking responsi- 
bility for advertising, hosting a screening, making available a screening site and 
projector, targeting a particular audience, providing a speaker to introduce or “lec- 
ture” with the film, and/or stipulating certain programming strategies. 

The parameters of sponsorship thus bring to the fore not only the varieties of 
non-theatrical practices but also the role of agency, authority, and access in this 
period of American cinema. These factors became increasingly important as cinema 
expanded beyond the standard procedures of the commercial film industry— 
pointing, in fact, to issues that return again and again with media in the twentieth 
century. This chapter explores and historically situates sponsorship from three 
quite different vantage points: a single screening in San Leandro, California; the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association’s involvement with the widely 
circulated feature film Your Girl or Mine (1914); and the sponsorship of non-theatrical 
cinema through the 1910s in America’s fourth-largest city, St. Louis, Missouri. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


Heres an admittedly unremarkable example of a sponsored screening, described 
in a brief, likely self-reported item, entitled “Azores Views Shown,’ that ran on 
January 1, 1915, in the Oakland [CA] Tribune. This notice was grouped with other 
information concerning the city of San Leandro (population about 4,600 in 1915) 
on a page devoted to the “Latest News of Oakland’s Neighbors”: “Moving picture 
and stereopticon views of the Azores Island were the attraction at an entertain- 
ment in St. Joseph's hall this week given under the auspices of members of the 
Portuguese community. The object of the gathering was to gain more members 
for a hospital association. The views were exhibited by M. J. Cavreira of Melrose”? 

Presented by one person who came from a nearby neighborhood in Oakland, 
this “entertainment” had a straightforward objective that had nothing to do with 
turning a profit from ticket sales. It aimed rather to recruit new members willing to 
pay one dollar per month for medical and hospital coverage from a group like the 
North American Hospital Association, then headquartered in Oakland and in 
the midst of a membership drive.* Combining moving pictures and slides that 
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offered images of islands controlled by Portugal, this screening targeted the large 
number of Portuguese immigrants who resided in and around San Leandro. “Given 
under the auspices of members of the Portuguese community,’ this event was likely 
also sponsored in some manner by the hospital association seeking members, and 
was at least indirectly authorized by local authorities of the Catholic church, since 
St. Joseph's hall was adjacent to St. Mary’s Convent (a school run by the Domini- 
can Sisters) and was under the jurisdiction of the San Leandro parish. I have found 
no evidence that motion pictures had previously been screened at St. Joseph's, but 
this seven-hundred-seat hall was regularly used for a variety of events, including 
musical performances by students and commencement exercises at the convent 
school; recitals, amateur theatricals, dances, and other fundraisers for Catholic 
churches or organizations in the city; and large meetings of groups like the Portu- 
guese Union, which drew its members from across central California." 

Unlike the films booked into the Best Theater in San Leandro or ten miles away 
in one of the many theaters in downtown Oakland, the moving picture and ste- 
reopticon entertainment offered at a church-run hall in San Leandro was one of 
countless events, performances, meetings, and activities in this period that were 
presented under the auspices of a specific group or organization and were publicly 
noted as such in newspapers. This type of sponsorship reflects a familiar means by 
which social life outside the home and workplace was organized, enhanced, and 
directed. Under the auspices of covered a range of situations, organizations, 
and aims, as the following handful of items culled from metropolitan and small- 
town newspapers on January 1, 1915, begins to suggest: 


“Under the auspices of the Social Service Commission, a meeting in the 
interest of the Church Temperance Society will be held in Trinity Church” 
(Boston, Massachusetts) 

“Mr. R. W. Lovett of Boston will be here January 9 and probably January 10 
for the purpose of giving advice in cases of infantile paralysis. He comes here 
under the auspices of the State Board of Health” (Montpelier, Vermont) 

“The feature of today’s observance among the colored people of the city will 
be the emancipation celebration this afternoon at 2 oclock at Bethel A M E 
Church, under the auspices of the Pastors’ Council” (Indianapolis, Indiana) 
“William A. McKeever, of the department of child welfare at Kansas 
University, will give an address at Central High School in Kansas City .. . 
this is the first of a series of eleven lectures that he will give there on Monday 
afternoons under the auspices of the Kansas City School of Social Service” 
(Lawrence, Kansas) 

“The stereopticon views and illustrated lecture [on the British Isles] by 

Rev. Preston, [was] given under the auspices of the Plymouth club at the 
Congregational church last night . . . a reading by Miss Susan Casterline, vocal 
solo by Miss Ruth Brant and a cornet solo by C. C. Wolsey were part of the 
first-class program” (Petaluma, California).° 
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What was entailed and what was signified in situations like these when a screening, 
lecture, musical recital, celebration, meeting, or entertainment took place under 
the auspices of a group or organization? Today, under the auspices of is a phrase 
most often associated with administrative oversight, institutional support, and the 
validation of a recognized academic, political, or religious authority. (A peace con- 
ference held under the auspices of the UN, for example.)’ A century ago the phrase 
had much wider currency. Sponsorship, as exemplified by the newspaper items 
listed earlier, was so ubiquitous as to be almost a given, indicative of a world where 
various affiliations—beyond family ties and political party membership—and a 
host of formal and informal groups, secular as well as religious, played or sought 
to play a role in filling and shaping leisure activities, disseminating information, 
advocating for certain values, and contributing to the public life of a community 
and even to the nation at large. The Emergency War Tax passed by the US Con- 
gress in October 1914 gave due weight to the significance of sponsored events by 
drawing a basic distinction between “theatres, museums, and concert halls,” which 
were taxed, and “Lecture lyceums, Chautauquas, agricultural or industrial fairs or 
exhibitions under the auspices of religious or charitable associations,’ which were 
excluded from this new tax. 

The Emergency War Tax was especially telling for Protestant churches, since 
illustrated lectures, screenings, training sessions, social get-togethers, lyceum 
series, musical performances, and reports about missionary work were often held 
under the auspices of various clubs or groups within individual Protestant con- 
gregations—including African American congregations responsible for the many 
“church-sponsored film exhibitions” that Cara Caddoo has identified in her study 
of this period.’ This strategy was equally essential for the YMCA, as part of its 
non-sectarian commitment to fostering a certain form of citizenship, as well as for 
the outreach efforts of museums and educational institutions. On occasion, com- 
mercial theaters could devote an afternoon or evening to benefit amateur shows 
or lectures conducted under the auspices of local groups, ranging from the Social- 
ist Party in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, to the First Church of Christ, Scientist, in 
Ithaca, New York.!! 

While sponsorship frequently was undertaken in the name of public service, 
it could have any number of short- and long-term goals: attracting new recruits 
or converts, bolstering the commitment of believers, creating or reaffirming a 
sense of community, raising funds, advancing progressivist (or anti-progressivist) 
claims, selling products and services, encouraging best practices, and passing 
on useful information. Or the investment in sponsoring events could be aimed 
toward generating business and good public relations, as when chambers of com- 
merce, merchant organizations, and commercial clubs sought to attract both local 
residents and non-resident visitors by sponsoring events like traveling street car- 
nivals, special free screenings, and holiday festivities. Sponsored events were also 
a basic outreach strategy employed by public health and safety campaigns, relief 
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committees, and unions. Local 755 of the United Mine Workers of America, for 
example, actually owned and operated a commercial theater in Staunton, Illi- 
nois—the eight-hundred-seat Labor Temple. In March 1915, “under the auspices 
of the Illinois Miners and Mechanics Institute” (an initiative created and funded 
by the state of Illinois), the Labor Temple hosted a free screening of safety films 
from the US Bureau of Mines. In this instance, a single screening could be said 
to have had three sponsors: a federal agency, a state institute, and a labor union.” 

Given the widespread practice of sponsoring lectures, recitals, and various types 
of entertainment, it is noteworthy—though perhaps not surprising—that, at best, 
avery small percentage of films in the 1910s arrived in local theaters under the aus- 
pices of specific groups or organizations. Consider in this respect, Little Rock, the 
capital and largest city in Arkansas, then with a population of about fifty-five thou- 
sand, one-third of whom were African American. The city’s two daily newspapers 
paid scant attention to the social and civic activities organized within the African 
American community, which unfortunately means that the following information 
covers only sponsored events aimed at white residents.” 

During 1915, Little Rock’s most active sponsor of public events for the white 
community was the Musical Coterie, a women’s group formed in 1893 that had 
long held up the mantle of high culture and was in 1915 hosting concerts by tour- 
ing musicians and staging free Sunday afternoon recitals." In addition, six times 
that year theaters in Little Rock were made available for amateur events, including 
a show involving a host of local performers arranged by the Chamber of Com- 
merce to raise money for “flood sufferers” in nearby Newport, Arkansas, and a 
“society vaudeville” performance under the auspices of the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs “for the benefit of the unemployed?" The problem of unemploy- 
ment was likewise the focus of a meeting arranged by Little Rock’s Civic Forum, a 
self-styled “nonpolitical, nonreligious club” that had been created the year before 
with the aim of offering “free educational programs,’ usually in the form of Sun- 
day afternoon lectures in one of the city’s theaters.'® There is little evidence that 
state or federal agencies sponsored events in Little Rock during 1915, but explic- 
itly political public lectures were presented under the auspices of organizations 
with ties well beyond the city, including the Arkansas Anti-Saloon League, the 
Socialist Club, the Anti-Capital Punishment Society, the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and the German-American Federation of Arkansas.” No com- 
parable aims at uplift, political action, or civic engagement drove the Young Men's 
Democratic Club to sponsor boxing matches at Moose Hall or the Central Trades 
and Labor Council to bring under its auspices a traveling carnival company to 
Little Rock—attractions that pushed on the limits of what was then deemed to be 
acceptable amusement." Sponsorship in all these cases provided an occasion for 
people to gather in one place, and it enabled an organization, institution, or club to 
announce or underscore its presence in the city by advocating for a position and/ 
or by making available events not provided by churches, schools, or state agencies. 
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Of the many sponsored performances and activities that helped to constitute 
white public life in 1915, Little Rock’s newspapers paid most attention to the pro- 
duction and exhibition of The History of David O. Dodd, a five-reel film made 
under the auspices of the Little Rock chapter of the Sons and Daughters of the 
Confederacy.” Shot in and around the city and directed by a local resident, this 
production featured a cast drawn largely from Little Rock’s elite, who were cos- 
tumed in period clothes borrowed from local closets. The History of David O. 
Dodd fully embraced the mythology of the “Lost Cause” as it dramatized the story 
of the “boy martyr of the Confederacy,’ who was captured and hanged by the Fed- 
eral troops occupying Little Rock in 1864.” It played for three days at the Royal 
Theater in November 1915 (eight weeks before The Birth of Nation premiered in 
the city), with the proceeds earmarked for the David O. Dodd Memorial fund, and 
would return for one day in June 1917 after screening in a few other Arkansas cities. 

Beyond the anomalous case of The History of David O. Dodd, exhibitors in 
Little Rock very rarely pitched their offerings as arriving “under auspices.” With 
five movie theaters in operation six days a week (and some beginning to experi- 
ment with Sunday openings) and two multi-purpose theaters that regularly 
booked films, there was a constant stream of features, short films, and serial epi- 
sodes cycling through the city usually for one- or two-day runs. During 1915, for 
example, only a handful of productions exhibited in Little Rock were identified as 
sponsored films: notably, Inside of the White Slave Traffic, which was described 
as being “endorsed and presented under the auspices of the Sociological Fund of 
the Medical Review of Reviews,” an affiliation likely intended to legitimate the 
screening while foregrounding its sensational and potentially controversial subject 
matter;”! and the Selig Polyscope Company’s Your Girl and Mine, advertised as a 
“dramatic feature photoplay in six acts” that was “[p]resented under the auspices 
of the National Woman's Suffrage Association by the World Film Corporation?” 


YOUR GIRL AND MINE 


Shelley Stamp, Amy Shore, and other scholars have convincingly established 
the historical significance and ideological resonance of Your Girl and Mine in the 
context of the suffrage movement.” I am interested here in determining how this 
impassioned, melodramatic call to give women the right to vote was identified, 
distributed, marketed, and exhibited as a sponsored film. Bearing the imprimatur 
of the widely known and well-established National American Woman's Suffrage 
Association (NAWSA) likely signified for potential moviegoers the overt political 
orientation, timely relevance, and self-described “propagandistic” intent of Your 
Girl and Mine, but sponsorship in this case went well beyond NAWSA%s stamp 
of approval. 

Photoplay Magazine declared that Your Girl and Mine “makes our conviction all 
the more firm—the usefulness of the movies is practically limitless,” yet this film 
clearly had nothing to do with what Yvonne Zimmermann calls the “industrial 
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FIGURE 1.1. Ad for Your Girl and Mine, Arkansas [Little Rock] Democrat, 
December 31, 1914. 
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film as utility film, a mainstay of corporate sponsored cinema, especially in 
Europe.” In fact, Your Girl and Mine was a fiction film performed by professional 
actors, produced at William Selig’s Chicago studio, and written by the author of 
Selig’s highly successful 1913 serial, The Adventures of Kathryn. It was distributed 
by Louis J. Selznick’s World Film Corporation to theaters across the United States 
where it was typically programmed like any other feature film. Beyond the claim 
in newspaper advertisements that Your Girl and Mine was “[p]resented under the 
auspices of the National Woman's Suffrage Association,” what did the involvement 
of this organization entail and how was the sponsorship of this film designated and 
made manifest to audiences? 

Your Girl and Mine was first screened on October 14, 1914, in Chicago before 
a commercial run that began on December 28, 1914, and continued into 1918. 
Syndicated newspaper feature articles in October 1914 emphasized the role of 
Mrs. Medill McCormick who, in her capacity as chair of NAWSAs Congressional 
Committee, conceived of, initiated, and co-funded Your Girl and Mine, convincing 
Selig to produce the film. “Suffragettes Use Movies to Boost Cause” announced 
the Arizona Daily Star, quoting McCormick on the plan to create a “good smash- 
ing melodrama” that will spread the word far and wide, until “there will not be a 
spot in this country, from the mining camps of Alaska to the everglades of Flor- 
ida, which will not understand, vividly, what women mean when they talk about 
‘the right to vote?” McCormick herself authored (or at least put her name to) a 
newspaper article that provided a detailed plot summary as proof that Your Girl 
and Mine was designed to be “the Uncle Tom's Cabin of the suffrage movement?” 
(Since a print of the film has yet to be discovered, it is impossible to tell if the role 
of McCormick and NAWSA was actually referenced in the film's titles or inter- 
titles.) In describing the film and her role vis-a-vis Selig, McCormick affirmed her 
authorship of this project and justified later claims that Your Girl and Mine was 
produced under the auspices of the NAWSA. A Washington Times advertisement, 
for instance, declared that the film “owes its inception to Mrs. Medill McCormick 
and it has the support and indorsement” of NAWSA.”” 

Sponsorship in the case of Your Girl and Mine extended to the conditions of 
distribution as well as the process of production. It was McCormick, for example, 
who defended the integrity of the film by challenging the National Board of Cen- 
sor’s call for certain cuts to Your Girl and Mine.” And the arrangement she struck 
with Selznick’s World Film Corporation likewise underscored the continuing role 
of NAWSA: one account had Selznick paying $50,000 for rights to the film and 
agreeing to a “profit-sharing plan” with 25 percent of the “receipts of the show in 
every showhouse in the country” to “be turned back” to the organization’s National 
Committee.” McCormick explained in another syndicated article that in prac- 
tice the profit-sharing arrangement meant that local suffragists would sell coupon 
booklets (each with two five-cent tickets and four ten-cent tickets) for the film, 
with 20 percent of the take earmarked for state suffrage associations and 5 percent 
for the national office of NAWSA.” I have found no evidence detailing how well 
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FIGURE 1.2. World Film Corporation ad for Your Girl and Mine, Motion Picture News, 
November 14, 1914. 


this profit-sharing plan ended up working. But other financial arrangements were 
possible. In Bloomington, Indiana, for example, the sponsorship of Your Girl and 
Mine generated a profit of $125 for the city’s Women’s Franchise League, which 
rented a movie theater for a single matinee and evening screening and paid the 
cost of the film ($64.10) as well as for tickets and advertising ($18.77).*! 
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While Your Girl and Mine likely was not shown everywhere between the Ever- 
glades and Alaska, it did circulate widely across all regions of the continental United 
States and was still being exhibited in October 1917, when it was booked for the Idle 
Hour theater in the village of Paw Paw, Michigan (then with a population of about 
1,500), with proceeds going in part to help cover the tax bill of a local women’s 
group.” Aside from special non-theatrical screenings at events like NAWSA’s 1914 
annual convention and state suffrage conventions in Nebraska, Wisconsin, and 
Alabama during 1915, Your Girl and Mine was exhibited in commercial theaters, 
beginning with the Casino Theatre in New York City on December 14, 1914. For 
many of these theatrical bookings, NAWSA’s connection to Your Girl and Mine 
was directly referenced in newspaper advertising: the Alamo Theater in Louisville, 
Kentucky, for example, identified Your Girl and Mine as being “[i]ndorsed [sic] by 
the National American Woman’s Suffrage Association,’ while the Rolfe Theater in 
Albany, Oregon, billed the screening as “for the BENEFIT” of NAWSA.** Other 
advertisements for theatrical screenings of Your Girl and Mine claimed a more 
local connection, suggesting the flexibility of exhibitors in using sponsorship to 
help market the film as well as reflecting certain variations in how the suffrage 
campaign was conducted from place to place. In El Paso, Texas, Your Girl and 
Mine was offered “under the auspice and direction of the equal franchise league 
of El Paso”; in Muncie, Indiana, “[u]nder the Auspices of the Woman’s Franchise 
League of Muncie”; in Santa Fe, New Mexico, under “Auspices [of the] Woman’s 
Club.’* According to the distribution strategy touted by McCormick, members of 
these organizations would have been encouraged to sell tickets as a way of raising 
funds for the cause. 

Indorsed by, for the benefit of, under the auspices and direction of—while not 
synonymous, all these phrases from newspaper advertisements indicate a direct 
relationship between Your Girl and Mine and NAWSA and/or a local organiza- 
tion, clearly setting the film apart from the programs typically offered at American 
movie theaters. Perhaps most significant in this regard, the screening event itself 
could have underscored and made manifest sponsorship. In Louisville, “a commit- 
tee of local suffragists was stationed in the lobby, distributing suffrage badges and 
literature,’ and “suffragists cheered at the skillful ways in which ‘Votes for Women’ 
was worked into the plot and related to every phase of woman's life? At a theater 
in Buffalo, the local Woman’s Suffrage Association en masse attended Your Girl 
and Mine at a theater “draped in suffrage colors” for what was billed as “Suffrage 
Night; featuring the film and a “special musical program?” 

One common strategy was for local supporters to address the audience between 
the reels of the film, offering in Richmond, Virginia, for example, “short and 
to-the-point suffrage speeches.”** The Camden [NJ] Daily Courier estimated that 
more than one thousand people saw Your Girl and Mine, which appeared “under 
the auspices of the Camden Suffrage League,” at the recently opened Grand The- 
atre. For this screening, League members “wearing votes for women sashes and 
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FIGURE 1.3. Local sponsorship of Your Girl and Mine, ads in El Paso [TX] Times, April 28, 
1915; Daily Illinois State Register [Springfield], August 15 1915. 


buttons . . . sold tickets on the street and gave out literature and answered ques- 
tions.” Both the matinee and evening shows included speeches on suffrage that 
“won the hearts of the audience.” 

Washington, DC, not surprisingly, saw the most elaborate effort along these 
lines. Your Girl and Mine was booked for a week at the city’s Colonial Theater in 
February 1915, with a different local suffrage group taking responsibility for each 
day, including having members serve as ushers and ticket-takers. In addition to 
five-minute speeches between reels, slides provided information about the cause, 
and, according to a syndicated newspaper account, “two able lawyers were on 
hand to answer any questions concerning the legal points suggested” by the film. 
When the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage took over the Colonial on its 
appointed day, the theater’s interior was “elaborately decorated with banners and 
streamers of gold, purple, and white bunting, the colors of the union, and the cos- 
tumes of the ushers carried out the same color scheme.” As these examples sug- 
gest, the sponsorship of Your Girl and Mine by suffrage organizations, highlighted 
in promotional material and newspaper coverage, could also be directly signaled 
at the screening event. 

Your Girl and Mine’s press coverage and extensive theatrical distribution was 
matched by very few sponsored films of the period. NAWSAs investment in and 
continuing affiliation with this film was linked to the expectation of certain ben- 
efits, notably, votes for suffrage, fundraising through ticket sales, and support for 
the cause as this organization defined it. Sponsorship in this case had parallels 
with what Pamela Walker Laird, in her history of print advertising and consumer 
marketing from 1870 to 1920, calls the “five basic steps” of “the advertising pro- 
cess”: “deciding to advertise, conceiving the message, producing it, distributing 
it, and paying for it?“ But as the circulation of Your Girl and Mine demonstrates, 
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sponsors could also wield some measure of control over screenings, even when 
the site was an established moving picture theater. And when it came to the actual 
exhibition of any film (unlike, say, the placement ofa print ad or a billboard), there 
was always a host of variables potentially in play, because each screening consti- 
tuted a unique event. The sponsor’s influence could extend not only to the choice 
of films to be screened, the arrangement of the program, and the use of certain 
speakers, but also to the physical preparation of the site and the presence of its 
representatives at the event. 

The essential questions that Thomas Elsaesser identified as worth asking of any 
non-fiction “utility film” are equally relevant for all examples of sponsored cin- 
ema: “who commissioned the film . . . what was the occasion for which it was 
made... to what use was it put or to whom was it addressed?”” Yet tracking the 
role of NAWSA in the production and distribution of Your Girl and Mine and 
the activities undertaken by local suffrage organizations in the exhibition of this 
film suggests that we should expand and reformulate Elsaesser’s questions to 
address sponsorship more directly, as follows: 


To what extent did the sponsor of a given film or screening event have some degree 
of involvement in and influence over 


the conception, commissioning, planning, and funding of the project? 

the production process? 

the strategies for distributing the film and allocating any income that it might 
generate? 

the promotion, including the prerogative to speak publicly for and about the 
film? 

the actual exhibition of the film, including decisions about programming, the 
role of commentary and speeches, and any live performances? 

the audience targeted? 


These questions underscore that in making use of cinema, sponsors had various 
options for asserting control over the product and the process. In practice, the 
means and degree of control varied significantly—even from screening to screen- 
ing of Your Girl and Mine—as did the aims of sponsors who sought to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities afforded by moving pictures. 

That Your Girl and Mine appeared under the auspices of the Camden, New Jer- 
sey Suffrage League; the Congressional Union for Woman Suffrage in Washington, 
DC; the Woman's Franchise League in Bloomington, Indiana; and a bevy of other 
local organizations seems in keeping with what historian Elisabeth S. Clemens calls 
the “new forms of social solidarity” and the “massive diversification and diffusion 
of organizational structures, methods, and tactics” that characterized the “interest 
group politics” that had emerged in late nineteenth-century America.” Highly vis- 
ible in this public arena were, as Maureen A. Flanagan puts it in her study of Pro- 
gressive era political action, “myriad new organizations and institutions through 
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which millions of Americans participated in reform movements.“ Designed to 
generate public support, votes, legislation, and contributions, Your Girl and Mine 
offers a textbook example of how the circulation of a sponsored film could serve 
the purposes of social solidarity and participatory reform politics. 

But the aims and the political implications were different when it came to the 
screening of moving pictures of the Azores to Portuguese immigrants in San Lean- 
dro or when The History of David O. Dodd appeared under the auspices of the Little 
Rock chapter of the Sons and Daughters of the Confederacy. Particularly if we take 
exhibition—including the screening site—as well as production into account, the 
opportunities for sponsored cinema in the US during the first decades of the twen- 
tieth century look to have been wide open for countless different groups, organi- 
zations, businesses, institutions, state agencies, and religious denominations. The 
rest of this chapter looks well beyond Your Girl and Mine to consider screenings 
arranged by municipalities and to track how sponsored cinema was put into prac- 
tice over the 1910s in one major metropolitan area: St. Louis. These examples attest 
to the variety and extent of sponsorship while also making clear that access to the 
resources necessary for using moving pictures outside of theaters—funding, films, 
projectors, and screening spaces—was by no means readily and equally available. 


MUNICIPAL MOVIES 


Designed to encourage tourism, display prosperity, tout opportunity, market 
locally produced goods, attract manufacturers, and encourage growth, what were 
sometimes called “municipal movies” offered a different model of sponsorship 
than Your Girl and Mine.” Funded and utilized by government agencies, real estate 
interests, and business associations like the chamber of commerce, these straight- 
forward booster films were often paired with lantern slides and presented by a 
professional lecturer in non-theatrical sites with no admission charge. This type of 
sponsored cinema would figure prominently at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, as we will see in chapter 5. 

But in the 1910s, municipal movies also referred to an exhibition practice in 
which screenings were made available to the public thanks to the efforts and 
resources of a local government body. This version of sponsorship prompted a sig- 
nificant court case when Toledo, Ohio (then with a population of approximately 
175,000), enacted in November 1912 an ordinance to transfer $1,000 in the city’s 
general funds to the Department of Public Service “for the purposes of establishing 
a municipal moving-picture theater” After the plan was halted when the city audi- 
tor refused to transfer the funds, the city began legal proceedings. The case reached 
the Ohio Supreme Court, which announced in May 1913 that Toledo’s ordinance 
constituted an “unauthorized use of public money” and so was not allowable.“ 

In large measure the court's decision was based on the specifics of Ohio laws 
concerning municipalities. But the quite detailed majority, concurring, and 
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dissenting opinions offered by the judges address a number of highly charged 
issues concerning the purview of local self-government, the threat posed to free 
enterprise by municipalities expanding their activities and jurisdiction, the public 
service obligations of cities and villages, and the status of what the court called 
the “exhibitions of moving pictures for popular entertainment.” By attempting to 
create a municipal moving picture theater, Toledo was unintentionally testing the 
limits of government sponsorship and potentially blurring or realigning the dis- 
tinction between theatrical and non-theatrical film exhibition as understood and 
deployed by the commercial motion picture industry in the early 1910s. 

The court’s majority opinion held that operating a moving picture theater was a 
job for “impresarios,” not government officials: even if “the kinetoscope [sic] may 
be used at some time and in some way . . . for the public weal” and even if such 
“exhibitions might be made educational,’ that is not their “natural object, which 
is to be run as a “business for profit?” Further, the municipal expenditure was 
not warranted as the exhibition of moving pictures did not constitute some sort 
of “public utility’—put bluntly, “theaters are not ‘utilities’”** In fact, a municipally 
operated moving picture theater (even, presumably, a non-profit theater) could 
not be justified as contributing to “the public health, morals and well-being; and, 
furthermore, it potentially threatened to “destroy the business of private own- 
ers of picture shows.” One of the judges went so far as to declare that Toledo's 
overreaching ordinance raised the specter of “a change of the essential nature of 
government from the free American plan of individualism toward foreign cults 
of communism and paternalism.”*’ No doubt the Motion Picture Patents Com- 
pany, then the subject of anti-trust action by the Department of Justice, would 
have been pleased to see the nickelodeon held out as a bulwark of American free 
enterprise capitalism. 

One of the concurring opinions in this case conceded that “it is difficult, per- 
haps almost impossible, to prescribe a limit where governmental functions end 
and private enterprise begins,’ citing the right of municipalities to provide and 
fund band concerts, public libraries, bathhouses, parks, and recreation centers.”! 
The problem with Toledo's ordinance from this perspective was that it did not 
spell out the “public purpose” of the proposed municipal moving picture theater, 
leaving open the possibility that a non-profit theater run by the city that was not in 
competition with commercial shows would have been acceptable.” (Exhibitors, it 
should be noted, felt as much if not more economically threatened by “free” shows 
as by non-theatrical sites that charged admission.) R. M. Wanamaker, the dissent- 
ing judge in this case, rhetorically asked: “What is a public use and who may deter- 
mine whether or not a given project is a public use?” He concluded, on the basis 
of the broadest understanding of the prerogatives of local self-government, that 
Toledo, as a “modern-day municipality, was fully within its rights in this case.” 
The fact that at issue was the creation of a municipal moving picture theater was, 
for Wanamaker, completely irrelevant, while for the court’s majority, one obvious 
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problem with the ordinance was precisely that Toledo had erroneously assumed 
that such a theater would in some way serve the public interest. In effect, none of 
the judges argued that the municipal sponsorship of moving pictures could be 
construed as public service. 

The Ohio Supreme Court’s decision in the Toledo case drew attention from 
trade periodicals like Public Service and American Municipalities as well as being 
covered in a nationally syndicated newspaper item—perhaps contributing to 
derailing similar initiatives.’ In at least a few other localities, however, proposals 
for city-sponsored moving pictures hinged on the idea that a municipal moving 
picture theater relying in some manner on representatives of organizations like 
the Playground Association and the PTA could be self-supporting through ticket 
sales while providing an “educational” alternative to commercial theater fare.” 
The handful of successful municipal theaters that drew attention beyond the local 
press were likely to be fully commercial venues set up in small, theater-less towns, 
like Haven, Kansas, which had fewer than one thousand residents.*° 

But self-styled moving picture shows that were not, strictly speaking, movie 
theaters, were found all over the US by the mid-1910s, particularly in privately 
run amusement sites located outside central business districts. Riverside Park 
in Phoenix, Arizona, and Chilowee Park in Chattanooga, Tennessee, for exam- 
ple, regularly offered moving picture shows as one among many attractions.” 
“Municipal movies,” in contrast, were free, outdoor, fair-weather screenings in 
public parks and playgrounds within metropolitan areas. Unlike in Toledo, these 
events were justified (and funded) as another service and benefit provided by the 
city, along with swing sets and swimming pools, organized athletic competitions 
and band concerts. 

In Cincinnati, for example, city councilman Michael Mullen, a key player in the 
machine that dominated local politics, in 1909 provided a moving picture projec- 
tor and arranged for Sunday evening screenings at Lytle Park, a downtown play- 
ground that he had helped create in the ward he represented. During the inaugural 
season, the Cincinnati Enquirer actually listed the films scheduled for what it called 
“Mullen’s free nickelodeon,” which included a mix of titles, predominately com- 
edies, that had been commercially released that year.” Mullen pitched this plan 
to the city council, claiming that attendance at his free shows “easily numbered 
3,000 a performance,” including adults as well as children.” In 1910, the Cincin- 
nati Park Commission accepted the donation of Mullen’s projector and agreed to 
be responsible for its use.® 

A Cincinnati newspaper put the attendance at a Lytle Park screening in August 
1911, “under the auspices of the Associated Charities, at two thousand children and 
one to two thousand adults,” with the actual costs for this and other screenings 
“provided through the generosity of a well-known citizen” (most likely Mullen). 
Although the screenings were halted in August 1913 by the building commissioner 
until “better arrangements have been made to take care of the spectators,’ by 1914, 
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the Annual Report of the Park Commission indicated that the city was providing 
$218 to cover the costs of fifteen such screenings at Lytle Park and another eight 
at a different playground.” So far as I have been able to determine, Cincinnati’s 
modest foray into municipal sponsorship of free moving picture exhibition did 
not face the legal challenge encountered by the Toledo plan. While the Moving 
Picture World reported that the “free pictures” exhibited “under the auspices 
of the city” in Cincinnati were “naturally somewhat distasteful to local exhibitors,” 
theater owners mounted no organized protests, unlike, for instance, in Pittsburgh 
where the Motion Picture Exhibitors’ Protective Association in 1914 filed a com- 
plaint with the city council that resulted in the suspension of free moving picture 
shows in local parks. 

Limited in scope and not widely publicized, Cincinnati’s effort at sponsoring 
free films at select city parks paled in comparison with the ambitious effort in 
St. Louis, which drew national attention and offered a possible blueprint for how 
progressives might put moving pictures to civic use in metropolitan areas that 
were facing the strains of rapid growth, crowded tenement districts, and radically 
changing demographics. Thanks to the efforts of Park Commissioner Dwight 
Davis, who saw this initiative as being in line with the aims of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America,” a city ordinance was approved in 1914 that 
invited bids to “furnish first-class moving picture machines, furnish an operator 
therefor, and provide the necessary films in such number and of such character as 
the commissioner of parks and recreation may designate,’ with the aim of provid- 
ing “moving pictures of an educational, historical, or instructive nature, in the 
public parks, playgrounds and recreation buildings.” Beyond providing funding 
and access to public sites, the sponsor’s role in this arrangement is quite specifi- 
cally to wield control over the “character” and “nature” of the titles to be screened. 

Davis’s plan was part of an attempt to significantly expand what he called 
the “social utility” of St. Louis's park and playground space, an effort praised by the 
Globe-Democrat in a Sunday feature article as a successful strategy for the “mak- 
ing of good citizens” by offering the children of immigrant Jews and Italians an 
alternative to the “filth of the street and the squalor of a narrow home?” With a 
population well over seven hundred thousand, including large German, Italian, 
Jewish, and African American communities by the mid-1910s, St. Louis “should be 
taken out of the list of backward cities in recreation facilities” declared an edito- 
rial in the Post-Dispatch. “The fourth city in population should be far above the 
twenty-first in recreation provisions.” 

To fulfill its civic obligations and raise its status as a major metropolis, the 
municipal government organized amateur athletic leagues, public dances, and 
holiday festivities, operated swimming pools, and even staged a four-day “Pageant 
and Masque” depicting the history of the city, with seven thousand citizens taking 
part, an event which supposedly managed, “miraculously, almost over night” to 
transform St. Louis, the Park Commission claimed, “from a sleeping city made up 
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of hostile, discordant and suspicious groups and elements into an active, progres- 
sive community.’ Budgeted at $2,000, the self-styled “municipal movies” were a 
low-cost but well-publicized feature of the city’s effort to deliver “the maximum 
social service to the community,” adults as well as children.” To run the shows 
the city contracted with the St. Louis Motion Picture Company, whose primary 
business was producing local films and a limited number of theatrical releases.” 

St. Louis newspapers and the Division of Parks and Recreation’s official 
report extolled the success of these screenings, the first of which, projected 
on a ten-by-fifteen-foot screen at the Columbus Square playground, located 
downtown “in the heart of the Ghetto,” drew “a crowd of about 3,000 mothers 
and babies, fathers and small boys, Italians, Greeks, Poles, Jews, Irish, Germans and 
two-generation Americans.’ Notably missing from this celebratory account 
of the city’s immigrant masses gathered together for this free public event were 
St. Louis's monied classes and other “native” citizens, including its African Ameri- 
can community. Officials insisted that the screenings had an “educational” as well 
as an amusement purpose and were intended to be in “no way in competition 
with the usual commercial exhibition” Programs occasionally included “safety 
first” films and footage shot in St. Louis, but typically the park shows opened with 
a news weekly, followed by a film showing “some well-known process of manu- 
facture or industry,’ a “Wild West” film (“as a concession to the small boy” in the 
audience), an “animal film,” and a scenic.” 

Adhering to the St. Louis ordinance that required “every picture machine 
installed, maintained, or operated in the city of St. Louis shall be inclosed in a 
booth, the park screenings relied on a zinc-covered operators booth. Mounted 
on a horse-drawn wagon, the projector booth was easily transported—along with 
a portable screen and one thousand folding chairs—to fourteen other parks and 
playgrounds for biweekly screenings.” By the end of the season, the city’s total 
expenditure in 1914 for the municipal movies was $2,050—about one-eighth of the 
salary of the band musicians who performed at the same parks. The fifty-six screen- 
ings attracted 304,000 people (while the 145 band concerts drew 570,590).”” Moving 
Picture World likely stoked the anxiety of wary exhibitors when it reported that a 
single one of St. Louis’s free shows could draw as many as ten thousand people.” 

Reporting on the success of the 1914 season, the Division of Parks and Recre- 
ation took the progressive high ground, insisting “the educational purpose was 
always kept in mind” when putting together film programs for the parks. Municipal 
movies, from this sponsor's perspective, were not movies at all, but a non-theatrical 
experiment in social utility that validated the uplifting promise of the medium. 
The official report concluded that “the comparative popularity of the more serious 
subjects indicated that the public taste is decidedly better than most commercial 
picture-show proprietors believe. The success of this initial experiment showed the 
great educational possibility of this use of the moving picture and this feature of 
the work will be enlarged and improved during the coming summer.” 
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“It always pays to do something new and of a progressive character,” declared 
an editorial in the Globe-Democrat, noting the “agreeable advertising” generated 
by St. Louis's successful first season of municipal movies.® The initiative drew con- 
siderable national attention, with widely reprinted syndicated news items, articles 
in Moving Picture World and trade periodicals like Municipal Journal and City 
Record," and editorials, notably one that ran in Hearst papers, which judged that 
“St. Louis’ trial of “Municipal Movies’ bids fair to become an object lesson to all cit- 
ies where the entertainment, education and safety of a great army of children has 
become a problem that must be solved . . . there, in the open spaces throughout the 
more densely populated sections, moving pictures are displayed on stated nights 
to serve as a diversion, as well as an uplift, to the throbbing minds of the little ones 
and thus rob the summer heat of some of its terrors?” 

Summer heat was indeed an inescapable factor. High temperatures, humidity, 
and lack of cool nights in summertime St. Louis directly affected the city’s film 
exhibition business. During the 1910s, airdomes—roofless movie theaters, some- 
times directly attached to hardtop theaters—occupied vacant lots in commercial 
districts and residential neighborhoods in mid-American cities like Kansas City 
and Louisville. But this type of theater was most prominent in St. Louis, making 
summertime attendance into a valued source of box-office revenue. “Have you 
an airdome on your nearest vacant lot?” asked the Star and Times in 1910. “If not, 
your neighborhood is neither chic nor up-to-date. Every neighborhood is getting 
an airdome, some are getting six or seven.”® A sales rep for a projector manufac- 
turer reported that “St. Louis is going crazy over open air shows,’ with 112 license 
applications in 1910 for “Airdomes” (the term still novel enough at this date to 
warrant quotation marks).** When the four-thousand-seat Hamilton Skydome 
opened in 1912, it was billed as the largest airdome in the country, equal in size to 
the open-sided theater that sometimes offered moving pictures at Forest Park, the 
city’s showcase recreation site.*° 

In the summer of 1915, when there were, according to Motion Picture News, 100 
airdomes operating in St. Louis, municipally sponsored movies continued to draw 
large crowds at public parks. It seemed to make no difference that the indepen- 
dently wealthy Davis had bowed out as park commissioner after the city failed to 
increase appropriations for “public recreation% Nelson Cunliff, chief construc- 
tion engineer for the parks, was named the new commissioner and promised to 
carry on Davis's “broad vision of the utility of the parks for the health and pleasure 
of all the people, rich and poor, young and old.”*’ Cunliff’s schedule for 1915 fea- 
tured 140 concerts, regular “neighborhood dances,’ and two evenings of moving 
pictures at fourteen different playgrounds and small parks. 

As in 1914, the first screening of municipal movies in 1915 took place at Columbus 
Square, with an overflow crowd of eight thousand people. The social, civic, and 
political import of the occasion clearly registered for a Post-Dispatch reporter, 
who described the peaceful, fully engaged, mixed-age audience as composed of 
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“black and white persons of many nationalities,” all “joined by the invisible bonds 
of pleasure seeking”—clapping during a newsreel, laughing at a comedy, marvel- 
ing at a “nature film.” And when a two-reel title about Joan of Arc (likely a Pathé 
film released earlier in 1914) began, “the audience, representing nearly every race 
upon the globe, was silent. Many on the edges of the crowd pushed farther in. 
Negroes stood near Russians; Sicilians were grouped with Greeks. Poles stood with 
Rumanians . . . the clicking of the picture machine could be heard a hundred feet 
away. The only other sounds were those of the deep-toned chimes in the church 
across the way at intervals, the rumble of a street car or the honking of a faraway 
automobile. Even the ice cream and peanut vendors were silent.”” The reporter’s 
insistence on the aural qualities of this event—the presence of ambient sound, the 
noise of the projector, and the absence of any musical accompaniment—accentu- 
ates its distance from theatrical exhibition. 

This celebratory account is of a piece with contemporary paeans to cinemagoing 
as an inexpensive, inclusive, distinctly twentieth-century experience of particular 
power and relevance for a polyglot, diverse, multi-“raced,’ urbanized America. Yet 
unlike the offerings at a neighborhood nickelodeon or center-city movie palace, 
this screening at the Columbus Square playground was municipally sponsored, 
out-of-doors, free, unsegregated, and readily accessible for thousands of people. 
If the owners of hard-top theaters and airdomes in St. Louis were not on the alert 
because of the Post-Dispatch’s utopian glimpse of what cinema could be and do 
as a civic tool, then the well-publicized numbers likely caught their attention: the 
eighty-four municipal movie events in 1915 attracted 438,000 people, a more than 
20 percent increase over 1914.” Even before the season had ended, a delegation 
from the Theatre Managers and Motion Picture Exhibitors Protective Association 
of St. Louis urged the mayor to discontinue the municipal movies since these free 
screenings constituted unfair competition and cut into theater patronage, no mat- 
ter how “educational” the programs purported to be.” It also seems possible that 
publicly funding evening shows that allowed for or even encouraged the mingling 
of “black and white” spectators could have been deemed unacceptable in a city 
increasingly marked by Jim Crow policies. 

The Motion Picture News reported that Cunliff promised exhibitors that 
the park screenings “would be held only in the really congested sections of the 
city, where there are few motion picture theatres, and where the people are too 
poor to go to the movies.’ His stopgap concession did not mollify the exhibi- 
tors, who had been increasingly assertive in furthering their interests so far as 
municipal legislation was concerned, particularly when it came to the struggle 
over local censorship of moving pictures.” The Public Morals Committee of the 
St. Louis branch of the American Federation of Catholic Societies spearheaded 
the campaign for local censorship. Cunliff introduced a bill in October 1915 that 
would have made the park commissioner the head of the city’s censorship board, 
with exhibitors charged a modest annual fee and distributors paying fifty cents 
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per one-thousand-foot reel for each film reviewed.” Vesting such power in the 
park commissioner, an editorial in the Post-Dispatch declared, would make this 
appointed administrator “our mental and moral dictator?” Exhibitors, supported 
by the city’s Business Men’s League, turned out in force to argue against the bill, 
which was not passed. 

Exhibitors registered another victory in May, 1916 when the St. Louis Board of 
Estimates and Appropriations eliminated funding for moving picture screenings in 
the parks. Motion Picture News called this an end to the “municipal competition” 
faced by “exhibitors with theatres and airdomes near the parks and playgrounds 
where free motion pictures were shown last summer.” In his official statement, 
Cunliff attributed the decision directly to “protests from the owners of mov- 
ing picture shows throughout the City of St. Louis.” He described the defunding 
of municipal movies as the failure to support a successful, progressive initiative of 
important “educational value” that had served “the great many people who would 
otherwise be unable to see moving pictures?” At issue, again, was determining the 
legitimate scope of municipal action and the status of non-theatrical cinema, which 
could be understood as being in competition with, as an alternative to, or as simply 
distinct from the workaday business of operating airdomes and movie theaters. 

Cutting the city’s appropriation abruptly ended St. Louis’s municipal 
movies. The City Plan Commission's official 1917 report, Recreation in St. Louis, 
covering the record of community centers, playgrounds, and parks in the city, 
contained no mention of what had been the quite successful, widely heralded 
sponsorship of municipal movies.” When St. Louis created that same year what 
it called a “municipal open-air theater” seating 9250 in Forest Park, spacious site 
of the 1904 World’s Fair and still the city’s showcase park, located some distance 
from the “ghetto,” the Board of Aldermen prohibited any screenings that might 
pose competition with “regular and legitimate entertainment enterprises which 
pay a license fee.” Cunliff, who was in charge of granting permits for the new civic 
venue, flatly declared: “the aim will be to keep the entertainment standard of the 
theater high”: rather than offering “commonplace things,’ this municipal theater 
would privilege concerts or operas involving community talent.” Economic pri- 
orities were thus translated into cultural priorities, adding another set of criteria 
that could limit or at least influence the municipal sponsorship of non-theatrical 
cinema. Not surprisingly, one instance when moving pictures were deemed appro- 
priate for the theater in Forest Park was as part of a spectacular, patriotic “naval 
pageant” on July 4, 1917, three months after the US had entered World War I. 

The fate of St. Louis's municipal movies demonstrated the collective power 
of the city’s exhibitors, underscoring that sponsorship could, when push came to 
shove, be enmeshed in the dynamics of local politics as well as being a straight- 
forward matter of dollars and cents. To present municipal movies, the St. Louis 
Park Commission required an appropriation from the city to pay for equipment, 
operator, and films. Once this funding was in place, the practical work of the Park 
Commission could begin: authorizing the necessary access to certain parks and 
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playgrounds and selecting, scheduling, publicizing, and screening moving pictures 
as part of an ambitious, multifarious agenda designed to increase the “social util- 
ity” of these spaces. While the Park Commission was not directly involved with 
the production or distribution of films, it had an investment in offering diverse 
programs it could characterize at least in part as “educational” It measured the 
success of this use of city funds in terms of attendance figures and less quantifiable 
benefits to audiences. 

Tracking the experiment with municipal movies in St. Louis makes evident cer- 
tain variables in play when it came to municipal, state, and federal government 
sponsorship of non-theatrical cinema. How much autonomy did the particular 
civil authorities have in spending appropriations, providing access to screening 
sites, and making decisions about programming and exhibition practices? Were 
moving pictures deployed as part of a more expansive civic initiative? How was 
the utility of supposedly useful cinema to be measured? These variables were not 
inconsequential. They underscore what I take to be an important basic point about 
the history of American cinema during the 1910s and beyond: except, perhaps, dur- 
ing World War I and World War II, the public deployment of moving pictures by a 
wide range of governmental agencies in the US was by no means a uniform prac- 
tice, much less the result of centralized, systematically administered state policy. 

Even in the case of screenings in municipal parks and playgrounds, the aims 
and the logistics of sponsorship could vary considerably from locality to local- 
ity. For example, screenings could be authorized when directly related to a public 
service health and safety campaign, as in Buffalo, where the park commissioner 
provided fifteen “motion picture lectures” at eleven different parks warning of 
the “ravages of tuberculosis.”'"' Or a city could lease or assign the rights for park 
screenings to a commercial firm. The “free movies” at a city park in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, for example, came with no pretense of progressive uplift, since they 
were exhibited “by a Main street picture show man who had worked out a scheme 
to have the advertising slides shown between the pictures. It was stated that the 
pictures would be interesting photographs and that travelogue stuff and the so- 
called educational pictures dealing with manufacture of this and that would be 
barred.”” In Joplin, Missouri, the city commission saw a more direct way to profit 
from free movies by striking “a deal with a firm that is to put on a free picture show 
in the park every night and have all concession privileges in the park, giving the 


commission a small percentage of its receipts”! 


SPONSORED CINEMA IN THE METROPOLIS 


In St. Louis, as in Buffalo or Chattanooga, the exhibition of sponsored moving 
pictures extended well beyond screenings in parks and playgrounds. This activity 
was likely facilitated in St. Louis because projectors and operators for hire were 
available from Erker’s, a well-established equipment retailer, and the city served 
as a hub for commercial film exchanges, which allowed for ready access to certain 
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titles. Given that these screenings were not regularly advertised and were rarely 
mentioned in the motion picture trade press, any information is likely to come 
from announcements or brief accounts in local newspapers. Fortunately, three 
of the city’s major dailies, as well as the Jewish Voice and issues of the African 
American St. Louis Argus between 1915 and 1919, are available in digital archives. 
From these sources, while decidedly selective in their coverage, we can piece 
together an overview of how sponsored cinema was put into practice across the 
1910s in what was then the fourth-largest American city, whose population grew 
over the decade from 687,000 to 772,000, with the number of African Americans 
increasing from 6 to 9 percent, while what the census called “foreign-born whites” 
declined from 18 to 13 percent.’ 

St. Louis newspapers abound with references to screenings that took place 
under the auspices of sponsors other than the Park Commission. To note only a few 
of the more idiosyncratic instances, indicative of the range of this practice: “motion 
pictures of food conservation” shown at the St. Louis Patriotic Food Show in 1918, 
under the auspices of the Women’s Central Committee on Food Preservation; the 
St. Louis Art League's presentation of a film about artists in Taos, New Mexico, as 
part of a gallery exhibit in 1919; the 1911 summer picnic of the Socialist Party, which 
featured a “free moving picture show,’ along with dancing, a band concert, and 
speeches; an advertising film produced by the Maxwell Motor Company projected 
in 1915 from the second floor of an automobile retailer across the street to an out- 
door screen; and “bulletins” announcing 1912 election returns projected outdoors 
by various churches, political clubs, newspapers, department stores, and business 
associations, almost always as part of public events that also included moving pic- 
tures and sometimes band concerts. There is no record of theater owners lodging 
complaints about any of these events. Nor was there protest when St. Louis depart- 
ment stores screened free films for shoppers or when projectors were installed at 
public or private institutional sites with captive audiences: the city’s Insane Asylum 
(1909); Poor House (1910); Infirmary (1911); the Church of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Health parish school (1913); the Missouri Penitentiary (1913); the city Workhouse 
(1915); and the Jewish Home for Chronic Invalids (1916). The St. Louis YWCA 
branch (with more than seven thousand members) also faced no organized oppo- 
sition in 1911 after it acquired a projector donated by a local bank, offered Saturday 
evening screenings, and during the summer of 1912 featured moving pictures at a 
“roof garden” atop what was billed as its new, fully “modern” building." What is 
not evident from the print record is how frequently and for how long projectors 
remained in use at the YWCA, city-run institutions, or large department stores, 
sponsors that may have had trouble procuring what they deemed to be suitable 
films or may have concluded that arranging screenings was not worth the trouble. 

Similar questions arise for the many churches and the Jewish organizations 
in St. Louis that made use of moving pictures during the 1910s. For example, 
various churches between 1910 and 1912 hosted events that relied on moving 
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pictures: outdoor fundraisers, presentations of the Passion Play, appearances by 
visiting missionaries and evangelists, and lecture “tours” of the Panama Canal, 
the Holy Land, and Ireland.'” After Fountain Park Congregational Church began 
incorporating “the moving picture as an adjunct to Sunday school work,’ a 1912 
editorial in the Star and Times observed that the “marvel is that churches have 
so long neglected this great educational aid and permitted it to be made an agent 
of wrong education, instead of right?" Any such neglect did not last long. By 
1913, First Christian Church, the Methodist Kingdom House Mission Church, and 
the Presbyterian Markham Institutional Church, all serving high-density down- 
town neighborhoods, were making more regular use of moving pictures as part 
of religious services and community outreach."' Church-sponsored—and, there- 
fore, church-authorized—screenings were still fairly common at the end of the 
decade, with Union Methodist Episcopal, for example, scheduling Sunday evening 
lectures on non-religious topics illustrated with moving pictures, St. Paul's Episco- 
pal beginning to screen what they billed as “censored movies” on Fridays, St. Rose’s 
Catholic church booking The Victim (a film “Catholic in thought, execution and 
purpose”), and Memorial Congregational offering moving pictures three times 
during the week as well as after Sunday evening services, a policy that “increased 
attendance and virtually paid off the congregation's debts?!" 

Events sponsored by Jewish organizations garnered regular coverage from the 
Jewish press, which noted, for example, the use of projectors at Temple Israel and 
at the Young Mens Hebrew Association." The most sustained use of moving 
pictures highlighted in the Jewish Voice was by the Jewish Educational Alliance, 
which had been formed in 1905 and offered a night school, nursery, technical 
training, legal aid service, and social club activities aimed specifically at first- 
generation immigrants." In 1908, the Alliance introduced free moving pictures 
as another means of reaching out to and drawing in this community. Initially 
emphasizing “elevating” programs that included scenics and literary adaptations, 
“obtained through the courtesy” of a local firm, these screenings were designed as 
an alternative to neighborhood nickelodeons."* Attendance reached 450 weekly 
by 1909, with regularly scheduled moving picture programs on Saturday evening 
(7:00 to 8:00 p.m.) before lectures and for the Sabbath school students on Sun- 
day afternoon.'’® These continued into the early 1910s, with programs shifting to 
Wednesday evenings, but the Jewish Voice does not mention screenings after 1913, 
perhaps indicating a change in the neighborhood demographics or a reorientation 
of the group’s priorities. 

If the scheduling of weekly, open-to-the-public films by the Jewish Educational 
Alliance and certain churches look to have been attempts to compete in some fash- 
ion with commercial picture shows, sponsors in St. Louis by and large adopted a 
different strategy, presenting screenings aimed at a more narrowly defined—and 
often restricted—audience. In effect, how sponsored cinema was put into prac- 
tice in St. Louis reflects and underscores the social contours of an urban America 
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in which formally organized, voluntarily joined groups had a prominent role— 
reflecting affiliations and shared interests that reached well beyond the family, 
the church, the neighborhood, or the workplace. Thus the 1914 annual business 
meeting of the Jewish Charitable and Educational Union, held for all donors at 
a posh private club, screened films “showing the work done by Jewish organiza- 
tions in other cities” to supplement its standard committee reports." Here, as in 
many cases through the decade, moving pictures were readily incorporated into 
a planned, sanctioned event—a business meeting, special holiday party, banquet, 
or social gathering arranged specifically for the members of an organization. This 
degree of customization would have been unprofitable (and logistically impos- 
sible) as a regular policy for a theater that daily offered shows from afternoon 
through evening, week-in and week-out. 

Apart from local branches of major commercial firms like Goodyear Tires, 
International Mack [truck], Oldsmobile, and Western Electric, which screened 
what most often were productions the parent company had commissioned,'!* 
sponsors in St. Louis that relied on film as a means of delivering relevant infor- 
mation, reinforcing shared values, and/or providing entertainment rarely had any 
involvement in financing or producing the moving pictures they screened.'!” This 
was true for the St. Louis Medical Society and lodges like the Knights of Colum- 
bus, as well as for lineage-based patriotic organizations, such as the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Society of Colonial Wars, and the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy, which all drew on available historical films.” The Automo- 
bile Club screened films that reflected its members’ common interests, as did the 
Aero Club, the United Irish Societies of St. Louis, and the Missouri Fish and Game 
League, which collaborated with the St. Louis Aquarium Society to offer a moving 
picture program on “the life of trout, salmon, and Alaskan seals.’ Profession- 
and occupation-based organizations composed of bankers, dentists, lumbermen, 
sales managers, railway employees, chemists, advertisers, architects, and electri- 
cians likewise all held meetings that featured moving pictures.'”” 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis was a particularly active sponsor, schedul- 
ing films to be shown in the auditorium of its permanent quarters, which also 
included a library and reading room. Rather than draw from its regular budget, 
this club raised $225 from individual members to purchase a projector in Sep- 
tember 1915. The Club’s 1916 annual report claims that “the ‘movies’ have come 
to stay,” and are “of immense value to the Club” by helping to boost attendance at 
meetings and social events. Typically, these screenings relied on films produced 
by manufacturers, usually with a representative of the firm on hand. In December 
1916, for example, a joint meeting with the Associated Engineering Societies of 
St. Louis “under auspices of the [Engineers’] Club” drew 126 engineers to hear the 
Commissioner of Safety for the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, “who read a 
paper on ‘Railroad Trespassing: Its Prevention a Public Duty; supplemented by 
a two-reel railroad safety-first photoplay entitled, “The House that Jack Built? This 
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was followed by a three-reel film furnished by the General Electric Co. entitled, 
‘King of the Rails; showing the evolution of transportation and the electrification 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad” Having a projector permanently 
installed on the premises also meant that the Engineers’ Club could offer “comic 
motion pictures” as part of the “entertainment” for social occasions and conclude 
its annual business meeting with “scenic motion pictures of Bermuda?!” 

Like the Engineer’s Club or the Sales Managers’ Association, the city’s large 
Business Men’s League (BML)—formed, historian Eric Sandweiss notes, “not spe- 
cifically to transact business, but to look after the general concerns” of its members 
and the larger “business community”—occasionally hosted members-only social 
events that included screenings.’ But the BML more often relied on moving 
pictures to reach audiences well beyond its own membership. In 1913, it funded 
Seeing St. Louis, a “publicity” film intended to “stimulate civic pride” and “adver- 
tise St. Louis as a city of big things” “all over the nation?!” (In 1921, it announced 
plans for an even more elaborate film campaign to boost the city “from an indus- 
trial and recreational standpoint)" While the BML actively supported theater 
owners (some of whom were members) in their resistance to proposed censorship 
ordinances,’” this organization also agreed in 1915 to serve as the Missouri non- 
theatrical “distribution bureau” for sponsored industrial titles from the Bureau 
of Commercial Economics.’* As Sean Savage explains, the non-profit Bureau of 
Commercial Economics was founded in Philadelphia in 1913 and soon relocated 
permanently to Washington, DC. Its name notwithstanding, the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Economics was not a federal government agency. With 260 films available 
as of 1915, its aim was to deliver what it called “a thorough industrial education 
by the graphic method of motion pictures” by distributing sponsored industrial 
motion pictures for free screenings, while promising not to circulate titles related 
to liquor or cigarettes as well any films deemed to be “untruthful or misleading” 
or—interestingly enough—any films that “awaken hope of opportunity where 
none exists!” Acting as a film distributor, the BML provided “industrial subjects” 
for weekly programs at the city workhouse as well as for groups like the Motor 
Accessory Trade Association and for screenings in other Missouri locations.'*° 

This arrangement with the Bureau of Commercial Economics continued after 
the BML had become the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce (CC) in 1917. The strat- 
egy was apparently quite cost-effective, since the CC’s annual report for 1917 noted 
that film distribution comprised less than 1 percent of the organization’s $130,000 
budget, and the same was true for 1918.'*! The affiliation meant that the CC was 
able to set up in 1919 a series of free shows across the city by one of the bureau's 
traveling trucks, which arrived complete with a lecturer, projectors and a collaps- 
ible screen, floodlights capable of illuminating a ten-acre field, and a graphophone 
to attract crowds.'” 

As it began to undertake more efforts in the name of public service, the CC 
found other ways to deploy moving pictures beyond working with the Bureau of 
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Commercial Economics, including establishing a “Safety First Committee” that 
arranged for illustrated lectures in schools and for five “safety conferences” in dif- 
ferent sections of the city, using moving pictures that it had also screened to three 
hundred of its members at a hotel banquet.'*? Looking to enhance business condi- 
tions after World War I, the CC launched an ambitious plan to support what was 
called the “farm and city get-together movement” by sending speakers and mov- 
ing pictures across Missouri to create “through lectures, pictures and publicity an 
increased enthusiasm among the people of the State” for greater economic coop- 
eration and development.'** Even more extensive was its wartime commitment to 
collaborate with “schools, labor unions, churches, civic and commercial organiza- 
tions” in an Americanization campaign aimed at the city’s “foreign elements? To 
this patriotic end, the CC marshalled one hundred speakers to spread the word and 
sponsored evening meetings in factories that included “special motion pictures 
dealing with patriotic subjects”! The projector became a particularly important 
tool for the Junior Chamber of Commerce, which delivered the “message of Amer- 
icanization” by presenting “moving picture shows in the public schools”! During 
the war, these efforts ran parallel to military recruitment drives, which also could 
use moving pictures, such as when the Navy, a month after the US entered the war, 
took advantage of its access to public spaces and, in one of the most unique public 
non-theatrical gestures seen in the city, sent through downtown St. Louis a truck 
“equipped . . . to look like a battleship? with a mounted screen on which were pro- 
jected “scenes from navy life”! 

The Navy’s roving truck/battleship/mobile projection apparatus is a notable 
example of how varied sponsored cinema was in St. Louis during the 1910s. By 
1919 moving pictures continued to be put to quite different uses by, among other 
groups, the Children’s Aid Society and the Women’s Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, the Armenian and Syrian Relief Committee and the United States Grain 
Corporation (in collaboration with the US Department of Agriculture). These 
examples attest to an ongoing belief in the utility of moving pictures, to a still- 
open array of possibilities, and to a range of sponsors. But particularly after the 
city’s decision to defund the summertime screenings in parks and playgrounds, 
the Business Men’s League/Chamber of Commerce was surely the most well pub- 
licized and likely the most active among the many groups that sponsored the 
non-commercial exhibition of moving pictures in St. Louis. This is not surpris- 
ing given the size of this organization and its commitment to boosting the city 
and undertaking business-friendly public service in the form of safety and Ameri- 
canization campaigns. In a 1916 editorial praising the BMLs “widened scope of 
vision” and “broadened field of activity,” the Post-Dispatch declared: “progress in 
democracies is accomplished mainly by organization. This is the democratic mode 
of getting things done by government. The organization informs and crystallizes 
public opinion and the government registers it.”° If crystallizing public opinion 
was the goal, then sponsored cinema was potentially a valuable tool for groups 
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engaged in this version of “democratic” praxis. Earlier in the 1910s, the National 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association clearly thought as much when it invested 
in and promoted Your Girl and Mine, as did the St. Louis Women’s Suffrage League, 
when it offered screenings across the city in its 1912 and 1913 campaigns.'*! The 
Central Trades and Labor Union likewise put on in 1912 “a free moving picture 
show, exhibiting conditions in factories and workshops throughout the country” 
as part of its organizing efforts in St. Louis.'** But in terms of the public use of 
moving pictures, one clear shift by the end of the 1910s was the local prominence 
of the Chamber of Commerce, which had access to films, equipment, anda range of 
different sites—schools, halls, hotel banquet rooms, private clubs, churches, facto- 
ries, and theaters. 

Finding ways to extend its presence in wartime America and fully embracing 
what the Post-Dispatch called the “democratic mode of getting things done,” the 
BML/CC was primed to aggressively take advantage of the utility of moving pic- 
tures, well beyond providing screen entertainment and informational content for 
its own membership. Yet even the most systematic and ambitious moving picture 
initiatives by this organization had obvious limits, some self-determined. There 
is little evidence, for instance, that the public screenings sponsored by the BML/ 
CC—unlike the Park Commission—reached (or even intended to reach) the city’s 
African American residents, who were daily facing, in historian Joseph Heathcott’s 
words, a “continuous encounter with white supremacy, an ongoing struggle over 
the terms of life” in St. Louis, including access to commercial and non-commercial 
entertainment.'” 

“Colored” theaters and airdomes provided African American moviegoers in 
the city with an alternative to the segregated, second-class seating conditions 
in certain of the city’s white theaters. A fully separate, community-aimed non- 
theatrical cinema potentially offered an important additional option. As Julie 
Lavelle ably demonstrates in her study of “movie culture” in St. Louis during the 
19108, the Argus, an African American weekly newspaper, through its advertise- 
ments, editorials, and reporting had a central role “both in building an audience 
for the movies and in defining what moviegoing meant” for this community.'“ 
The Argus vigorously—and unsuccessfully—opposed the exhibition of The Birth 
of a Nation in St. Louis, supported the efforts of the Park Commission to expand 
the playground system, and devoted regular coverage to the 513-seat Booker T. 
Washington, the city’s first vaudeville and moving picture theater owned and 
operated by an African American, built in 1913 by Charles Turpin on the site of a 
former airdome that he had been operating.’ The Booker T. Washington primar- 
ily booked live performers and commercially produced films (often serials), but 
Turpin was able to expand and tailor his programming by including moving pic- 
tures featuring local events and personages, including what was billed as “authen- 
tic” footage of the “East St. Louis Riot” and a one-reel “remarkably clear” record 
of the African American community's largest public event, the Knights of Pythias 
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military parade.'“° During the war Turpin was credited with “supervising” films of 
“Negro life in St. Louis,” including churches, businesses, and fraternal orders, and 
of African American “soldier boys” at a nearby camp, which were screened at the 
Booker T. Washington.” In 1919, he was still occasionally including moving pic- 
tures shot in St. Louis—for example, of the parade honoring returning soldiers.'** 
Theatrically screening these highly topical, locally produced moving pictures was 
at once a civic-minded gesture and a smart business decision that distinguished 
Turpin’s theater from other “colored” venues in a competitive marketplace. 

Even more active than Turpin in producing and exhibiting “scenes of inter- 
est to the Colored people of St. Louis” was Charles Allmon, whose multi-faceted 
efforts were aimed largely at providing moving pictures for various sponsors at 
non-theatrical sites. His activities in the later 1910s suggest what it took to make 
a living as an independent African American “movie man” even in a large metro- 
politan area. Allmon worked as a projector operator for churches, lodges, and the 
“colored” YWCA; presented screenings in towns in the surrounding area; opened 
the Royal Palm Airdome that promised to specialize in “Original Negro Movies” 
and welcome “all patrons, churches, lodges, clubs and societies”; and co-founded 
in 1916 the Allmon-Hudlin Film Company, which filmed schools, churches, a 
celebration at the St. Louis Colored Orphan Home, and a Masonic parade, and 
announced plans to film a baseball game involving the St. Louis Giants.” During 
June and July of 1916, this company screened at local churches a typical example of 
what we might call a race-booster film: “a beautiful pageant of picturesque scenes 
of Negro life in St. Louis in moving pictures,” highlighting homes, churches, and 
schools “occupied and owned by Negroes” in the city.'™ It is likely that this footage 
also figured in the moving pictures “depicting the progress of the Negro race in 
the middle west” that Allmon projected at a high school in East St. Louis before 
embarking on what he described as an extensive tour of Missouri and Illinois.'°! 
In 1917, he advertised the availability of the “only complete moving pictures” of 
the Knights of Pythias biennial encampment, a major national event held in 
St. Louis during August 1917, and he began to operate a five-day, weekly film series 
scheduled in churches, a high school, and a lodge hall in and around St. Louis with 
subsequent plans to take his “race pictures” on an extended tour of the South.’ 

Given the increasing hardening of Jim Crow policies, marked by the passage in 
St. Louis of a residential segregation law in 1916, and, especially, the devastating 
African American loss of life and property in the 1917 white-led race riot across 
the river in East St. Louis, Illinois, it is not surprising that Allmon specialized in 
moving pictures celebrating Negro progress. Similarly, the screenings sponsored 
by prominent Baptist and Methodist Episcopal “colored” churches in St. Louis 
during 1915 were almost always examples of what Allyson Nadia Field calls “uplift 
cinema”! For example, programs celebrating the achievements of the Hamp- 
ton Institute in Virginia and the Lincoln Institute in Kentucky blended spoken 
commentary, slides, and moving pictures, and St. Paul’s scheduled “an illustrated 
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lecture, with motion pictures, on ‘Race Progress” as part of its the week-long 
Harvest Home Festival.'** In 1916, memorials to Booker T. Washington (who had 
died in November 1915), featuring moving pictures of his life and funeral, were 
held at three different AME churches, as well at Lane Tabernacle and Pleasant 
Green Baptist.'° 

Equally prominent, according to information in the Argus, were screenings 
directly connected with prominent entrepreneurs and philanthropists, support- 
ing Cara Caddoos contention that “black cinema culture . . . had roots in two 
sacred areas of black life: enterprise and religion”! Madam C. J. Walker, whose 
extraordinarily successful cosmetics and haircare business was based in India- 
napolis, presented her “stereopticon lecture and moving pictures” in the chapel at 
St. Paul’s AME in February 1918. (She had delivered a “stereopticon lecture” at this 
church in 1915, but notices in the Argus made no mention of moving pictures.)'*” 
In so doing, Walker, who had lived in St. Louis when she migrated North as a 
young woman, was entering the home territory of her former employer and now 
major competitor, Annie M. Pope Turnbo-Malone, another exemplum of African 
American business success. Aided by her husband, A. E. Malone, Turnbo-Malone 
earned a fortune selling Poro Hair and Toilet Preparation products. In December 
1918 the company opened Poro College, its new $250,000 headquarters, with pri- 
vate apartments as well as facilities to train sales agents and to manufacture and 
ship products (fig. 1.4). This building, acclaimed the black press, was a “monument 
to Negro thrift and enterprise?’ Lester A. Walton, managing editor of the New 
York Age, went so far as to call it the “most imposing business structure ever owned 
by Negroes and operated in the interest of Negroes.” “What Tuskegee Institute is 
to Negro education,’ Walton declared, “the Poro College is to Negro business.”!” 

The opening of Poro College drew African American newspaper editors from 
across the country, who watched on the final night of the week-long festivities 
in the building’s 500-seat auditorium, “a moving picture exhibition . . . showing 
the progress of Poro and some interesting things racial.”! A later Poro publicity 
pamphlet emphasized that the auditorium played a significant role in the public 
life of St. Louis’s established African American community, as it was “frequently 
used by religious, fraternal, civic, and social organizations for meetings, entertain- 
ments, lectures, and recitals.”'*! Well before the grand opening of the new build- 
ing, Poro had acquired a projector, which by 1915 was being used in the company’s 
original location for Friday and Monday evening “amusements” for visitors and 
trainees that included “humorous” moving pictures and stereopticon views of the 
life of Lincoln.’ Poro soon became more actively engaged in film exhibition, con- 
ducting its own screenings at different St. Louis churches and the “colored” high 
school in East St. Louis. A Southern tour by Turnbo-Malone to Memphis, Bir- 
mingham, and Atlanta featured screenings in churches of 2,000 feet of what were 
called the “Poro movies,’ which seem to have been expanded and perhaps reedited 
to both promote the company and also document the achievements of the race. A 
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“PORO COLLEGE,” SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


This $250,000 structure is 142ft. x ice water—Local and Long Distance Hairdressing, and Massaging—Mani- 
187 ft—3 stories, Basement and Roof Phones in each room—every room an curing and Chiropody. 

'| Garden. Fireproof and Steam-heated Outside Room due to 2 spacious Opening Week 

„| thruout. 95 Dormitories and Office Courts—Steam Laundry—Electric Nov. 24th—Dec.1, 1918. 

‘| Rooms—Ladies’ Parlors—Emergency Passenger and Freight Elevators— Each evening’s program will feat- 
„| Hospital Rooms—latest model Ice and Auditorium—Pneumatic Carriers. ure some of the best Orators and Art. 
‘| Refrigerating Plant with circulating 31 Private Rooms for Shampooing, ists of the Race. 


FIGURE 1.4. Poro College ad, Topeka [KS] Plaindealer, November 18, 1918. 


report from Atlanta noted that in addition to offering images of the College, the 
Poro movies included new footage of St. Louis events as well as “many interesting 
scenes of the activities of our race throughout the country.’ In February 1917, 
another tour took the Poro films to New Orleans and Jacksonville, Florida, as well 
as to the Tuskegee Institute.' 


CONCLUSION 


The elaborate dedication ceremony for a new $150,000 addition to Poro College 
that opened in 1920 did not include a screening, and there’s no evidence in the 
Argus and other African American newspapers that new iterations of the Poro 
movies appeared after 1918.’ When and why did this prominent enterprise stop 
using moving pictures? This is just one of a host of open questions concerning 
sponsored cinema in St. Louis. For instance, how long were projectors in opera- 
tion at the YWCA, the Engineer’s Club, or the Jewish Educational Alliance? How 
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regularly were films scheduled by authorities at the Workhouse or the Insane 
Asylum? How often did sponsored screenings cater to private, well-heeled audi- 
ences at country clubs, hotel ballrooms, or art galleries? These are not simply rhe- 
torical questions, but an acknowledgement that there is much basic information 
that we don't and likely can’t know about the history of non-theatrical cinema in 
St. Louis—many more gaps, blindspots, and absences than one would encounter 
in researching the history of this city’s movie theaters, film exchanges, and debates 
over censorship.'® 

However, what the available evidence from St. Louis newspapers does show is 
the widespread interest by a notably diverse range of groups and organizations in 
making use of moving pictures to entertain, inform, teach, convert, and/or inspire 
differently configured audiences, public and private. Looking backward, this city’s 
non-theatrical playing field might seem to have been wide open, but it was never 
level. The fate of the Park Commission’s municipal movies, the prominence of the 
Business Men’s League/Chamber of Commerce, and the activities of Poro Col- 
lege indicate that the purview, presence, and power of sponsors in St. Louis varied 
considerably. Unequal access to resources, spaces, and opportunities meant that 
screening events were far more likely to be sponsored by management rather than 
employees, by nationally marketed brands rather than local products, by well- 
established churches rather than smaller congregations, by nativist rather than 
immigrant organizations, by groups of doctors, engineers, and advertisers rather 
than clerks, laborers, and service workers. 

Yet even with this unbalance, sponsorship was not always directly undertaken 
in the service of maintaining the racial and class status quo, advancing progres- 
sive causes, fostering Americanization, training citizen-workers, or encouraging 
consumerism—all overarching imperatives promoted by powerful constituencies 
in early twentieth-century America. But in screening after screening, sponsored 
cinema did make tangible what Lee Grieveson calls the period’s widespread inter- 
est in the “social functioning of cinema,’ that is, “how cinema should function in 
society, about the uses to which it might be put, and thus, effectively, about what 
it could or would be?!’ In a world where events, programs, campaigns, meet- 
ings, and performances so often took place “under auspices,” sponsored cinema 
constituted an ongoing demonstration of the social functioning of cinema, which 
extended well beyond the aims of and the experiences afforded audiences by the 
commercial film industry. 


Multi-purpose Cinema 


As the 1910s progressed, the programming at American moving picture the- 
aters offered a richly varied and profitable menu week after week—comedies and 
travelogues, serial episodes and romances, Westerns and literary adaptations, 
newsreels and historical melodramas. But for producers, distributors, and exhibi- 
tors, these formally and even ideologically diverse films were all marketed and 
delivered as “entertainment.” And they all had one overriding purpose: to be seen 
by paying customers in theaters and thereby generate revenue for the commercial 
film industry. In contrast, as the previous chapter demonstrated, the opportunities 
afforded by sponsorship allowed for and encouraged putting moving pictures to 
a host of other uses, depending on the particular capacities of the apparatus and 
film as a medium as well as on the resources, available options, and objectives of 
sponsors. Sponsored cinema was, in practice, multi-purpose cinema—not because 
an individual film could be redeployed for different ends (though that happened), 
but because the possibilities for how moving pictures could be put to use extended 
well beyond the commercially successful, culturally central model driving the the- 
atrical film industry.' In St. Louis, for example, moving pictures directly suited for 
the occasion were called on to help sell Texas real estate, Americanize immigrants, 
promote good dental hygiene, advocate for the creation of a city zoo, celebrate 
African American accomplishments, encourage missionary activity, document the 
construction of a new golf course, inform union members about factory conditions 
across the US, and warn bankers about check forgery.” These were all instances of 
what has increasingly been called “useful cinema,” a formulation introduced by 
Charles Acland and Haidee Wasson to describe “film’s role as a functional device 
and range of practices” that constituted a veritable “other cinema” Identifying 
instances of this other cinema is the necessary historiographical work at the heart 
of my project. But it bears keeping in mind that “the concept of useful cinema,’ for 
Acland and Wasson, “does not so much name a mode of production, a genre, or an 
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exhibition venue as it identifies a disposition, an outlook, and an approach toward 
a medium on the part of institutions and institutional agents.” 

Extending well beyond the purview of established institutions, this concept/ 
approach/outlook has been articulated in print discourse since the earliest days 
of projected moving pictures, and it flourished in the 1910s. Introducing a regular 
section called “The Moving Picture Educator,’ an editorial from December 1911 
in Moving Picture World, then the industry’s premiere trade magazine, waxed 
euphoric in asserting the unlimited usefulness of cinema: “The cinematograph is 
not only ornamental, beautiful, pleasing and entertaining; it is also useful. More 
than this, its practical value has made such bounds that it has now become an 
actual necessity; indeed, it is almost a question if its utilitarian value is not greater 
than its pleasure giving has proven to be . . . it is now fulfilling its mission as one 
of the greatest servants of humanity . . . as a necessity the cinematograph finds its 
place everywhere the human eye needs either to be taught or pleased:”* 

Moving Picture World’s particular word choice here begs a number of questions. 
How to gauge the practical value of useful cinema? What constitutes its mission? 
What might render it a necessity—or an important utilitarian tool? What place 
does it occupy in the modern world? Who or what does it serve? These are the 
questions driving the period discourse that looked beyond the commercial film 
industry’s undeniable success in delivering the pleasures of commercial entertain- 
ment to a massive audience gathered in theaters across the US. This discourse 
envisioned the vast prospects for a form of cinema that took advantage of the 
range of subjects that could be shot with a motion picture camera, the special 
capacities of cinematography (e.g., time-lapse, slow motion, underwater filming), 
and, especially, the ends to which moving pictures might be deployed. 

In this chapter I focus first on two print sources that from quite different per- 
spectives documented, celebrated, and encouraged the multiple functionality of 
cinema: the film industry trade press, notably Moving Picture World; and Scientific 
American, a widely circulated and well respected weekly magazine that surveyed 
notable achievements and innovative advances in technology and applied science. 
These periodicals offer both speculative claims about the potential utility of moving 
pictures and also much information (often in bits and pieces) concerning the var- 
ied, mundane, predictable, specialized, novel, haphazard, and/or well-orchestrated 
ways that cinema was being utilized by, among others, educators, political activ- 
ists, medical societies, researchers, explorers, lecturers, and state-run institutions. 

As the essays in Patrick Vonderau and Vinzenz Hediger’s influential anthology, 
Films that Work, attest, the capacities of multi-purpose cinema were particularly 
attractive for corporations, manufacturers, and retailers.» Here was a medium 
with great potential, claimed articles from the 1910s in System: The Magazine for 
Business, for training employees, boosting efficiency, overseeing workers, improv- 
ing public relations, creating brand identity, and increasing sales.° This chapter 
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concludes with a case study of the Gossard Corset Company’s success in what 
Business: A Magazine for Office, Store and Factory in 1914 called “commercializing 
the motion picture?” Like National Cash Register, 20-Mule Team Borax, the Max- 
well Automobile Company, International Harvester, and General Electric, Gos- 
sard utilized moving pictures in an ambitious marketing campaign that relied on 
access to movie theaters.® 


THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY TRADE PRESS: 
HERALDING THE “EXTENSIVE USEFULNESS” 
OF CINEMA 


In England, France, Germany, and the United States, motion pictures in the service 
of scientific and medical research and pedagogy quickly emerged as legitimating 
proof of cinema’ utility. By 1912, British author Leonard Donaldson would declare 
that “in a comparatively short space of time the cinematograph has become a 
potential and revolutionising factor in the world of Science”? One highly visible 
iteration of this important application of useful cinema was what Oliver Gaycken 
calls “popular-science films.” Titles like Kinemacolor’s time-lapse From Bud to 
Blossom (1911)—featured on the cover of an issue of Popular Mechanics in June 
1911 and billed in its theatrical run as “the most scientific botanical picture ever 
produced”—serve as a reminder that in practice the heterogeneity of cinema was 
not always reducible to an easily discerned distinction between theatrical or non- 
theatrical exhibition and entertainment or educational objectives." 

As Gaycken and Luke McKernan detail, Charles Urban proved to be a central 
figure in the development of popular-science film in the United States, in part 
by promoting his version of cinema’s calling in a series of five articles on “The 
Cinematograph in Science and Education,’ published in Moving Picture World 
during 1907, this magazine's first year of publication.” Microcinematography, 
time-lapse films, and records of surgical operations received particular attention 
from Urban, but he argues in these Moving Picture World articles that “the exten- 
sive usefulness” of moving pictures potentially reaches much further, since the cin- 
ema can show audiences “the whole world of industries,” military and zoological 
subjects, “present-day events,” and countries and peoples “from Peru to China.’ 
Taking full advantage of the medium’s utility, Urban insists, requires making 
the moving picture apparatus a “vital necessity in every barracks, ship, college, 
school, institute, hospital, laboratory, academy and museum.’'* While a book like 
Frederick Talbot’s Practical Cinematography and its Applications (1913) highlights 
the profitable opportunities for “the amateur or independent” filmmaker in the 
“vast, fertile and promising” commercial market for “practical cinematography,” 
Urban’s articles forecast nothing less than the edifying, enlightening prospect of a 
world documented and revealed in new ways by the motion picture camera and 
then screened for a broad array of audiences including but not at all limited to the 
crowds frequenting nickelodeons. 
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It is not surprising that Moving Picture World would publish Urban’s clarion 
call for the promise of multi-purpose cinema. This trade journal was on the look- 
out for signs of cinema's social and cultural legitimacy in the wake of criticism 
leveled at dangerous nickelodeons, sensationalistic screen offerings, and children’s 
habitual moviegoing. Earlier in 1907 Moving Picture World had reported favorably 
on what it billed as “novel uses of the medium,” including motion pictures serv- 
ing as a means of studying the behavior of epileptics and as an aid for coaches of 
football and rowing, as well as the deployment of film by the US government to 
train soldiers, promote military recruitment, and record for posterity the “daily 
life of many tribes of Indians” and vanishing wild animals in the West.! Subse- 
quent Moving Picture World articles in 1907 described successful attempts to film 
lightning flashes and a beating human heart, novel achievements unrelated to the 
practices of the commercial entertainment industry. 

As the 1910s began, Moving Picture World advised American film studios to 
take full advantage of the “boundless” opportunities afforded by the “usefulness 
of moving pictures”! Although the unquestionable priority of this magazine and 
competitors like Motography and Film Index was to cover the business of film 
production and theatrical exhibition, the motion picture trade press continued 
to note and to encourage alternate applications of the medium that were more 
likely to generate cultural capital and social benefits than nickels and dimes at the 
box office. Scattered through the pages of Moving Picture World during the early 
and mid-1910s are brief items evincing what a 1912 editorial claimed to be “the 
countless benefits which the Cinematograph has conferred upon the human race,” 
not only because of its deployment in church-related activities, public health cam- 
paigns, and formal educational settings, but also because moving pictures were 
being put in the service of time and motion studies, civic boosterism, microcin- 
ematography, improved agricultural practices, the training of surgeons, and the 
safe handling of explosives." 

The first issue of Motography (April 1911) followed suit, promising that its cover- 
age would address, in addition to exhibitors, a varied mix of subscribers, includ- 
ing “advertising managers of large manufacturing and industrial concerns; school 
boards and superintendents of education’; “ministers of the gospel who are begin- 
ning to see the wonderful possibilities for the visualizing of biblical events”; and 
“superintendents of penal institutions and insane hospitals, who are interested in 
the ‘motographic cure’ for criminalism and mental diseases?” To this end, Motog- 
raphy (and its forerunner, The Nickelodeon) offered information, for example, on 
various Protestant churches that were taking advantage of motion pictures to pres- 
ent “the gospel in more vivid form, “lure indifferent passer-bys,” and “punctuate” 
sermons.” “The motion picture; declared a commentator in Motography in 1911, 
“has actually become a part of the equipment of the up-to-date church. It is almost 
as necessary as a janitor, an organ or the heavy and depressing looking pews of 
oak?” This periodical also took particular note of what it claimed was the “latest 
and best cure for insanity”: regularly screening motion pictures (usually comedies 
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and scenics) to patients at institutions like the St. Louis Insane Asylum and the 
Central Kentucky Asylum for the Insane.” Likewise, Moving Picture News reported. 
on the “ever increasing number of ways the animated picture may be used,’ noting 
in one article the parks where the New York City Department of Health would be 
screening its “tuberculosis pictures” Even the preeminent fan magazines, Pho- 
toplay and Motion Picture Story Magazine, would on occasion single out novel 
applications of the medium—for example, to train recruits in marksmanship and 
instruct railroad workers in the operation of signal apparatus.” 

In highlighting these practical, beneficial, diverse uses, the trade press encour- 
aged the development and the utilization of film as a multi-purposable medium. 
“In the advancement of the human race,’ announced Margaret J. MacDonald in 
Moving Picture News, “the motion picture shall surely have a high and honored 
place . . . the day is rapidly approaching when moving pictures will be used on 
[sic] instances we never dreamed of: in colleges, asylums, hospitals, and in various 
other unthought-of uses for the advancement of humanity.” This high-minded 
vision of cinemas boundless, utilitarian promise in the service of progress, pro- 
ductivity, applied science, and modernization stands as a corollary to the period’s 
celebration of film as a “universal language” and a “democratic art,’ claims that, as 
Miriam Hansen analyzes in Babel and Babylon, carried “connotations of egalitari- 
anism, internationalism, and the progress of civilization through technology.” Yet 
the utopian promise of multi-purpose cinema did not speak to the possibility of 
a shared, accessible experience for all, transcending difference and distance, but 
rather to the prospect of countless applications serving a host of different func- 
tions across the breadth of society, potentially creating new revenue streams in 
the process. 

According to Moving Picture World, the grand, manifold promise of useful 
cinema was being further realized every day. Thus, W. Stephen Bush, one of the 
magazines primary contributors, deemed the preliminary efforts of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to provide films specifically intended for farm- 
ers as “another practical instance of the ever-widening sphere of kinematographic 
usefulness”? The “profitable results” generated by motion pictures “used as a 
means of increasing efficiency” and “vocational perfection,’ Moving Picture World 
noted in 1913, “is only another credit to the kinematograph, the list of which is daily 
increasing. Universal in its powers, unlimited in its applications, it seems destined 
to become as great a help to the artisan, as to the scholar, artist or scientist?” 

“Ever-widening” possibilities notwithstanding, on the pages of Moving Picture 
World and other trade magazines, multi-purpose cinema was largely conflated 
with or collapsed into the “educational picture? This label typically referred to sce- 
nics (like A Trip to Saxony [1910]), animated weeklies (like Pathé Weekly [1910]), 
industrials (like The Crab Industry [1910]), and topicals (like President Taft in San 
Francisco [1910]) all produced for inclusion in regular nickelodeon programming 
by mainstay commercial studios like Pathé, Lubin, and Gaumont.” In addition to 
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running editorials lauding the pedagogic capability of the medium, Moving Picture 
World in March 1910 introduced a dedicated page entitled “Education, Science and 
Art and the Moving Picture,” which became “In the Educational Field” and then 
was renamed the “Moving Picture Educator.’ Devoted to the field (or subfield) of 
“educational cinematography,”*! this regular column documented and validated 
the claim that “all over America, in colleges, schools, training institutions, settle- 
ment houses, hospitals and prisons, the good work of the moving pictures as an 
educator is one constant theme.” The Moving Picture Educator was largely taken 
up with praising select new releases and noting individual schools and churches 
that were acquiring projectors, thereby joining what was heralded as a veritable 
“educational movement.” From the perspective of Moving Picture World, the “edu- 
cational field” bridged theatrical and non-theatrical film exhibition, which both 
could (and should) screen the same selection of films—thus articles like “How 
an Educational Picture Can Save a Bad Program” (February 1913) and “The Place 
and Value of the Educational Picture in the Moving Picture Business” (September 
1913), as well as a three-part field-defining filmography presented by W. Stephen 
Bush in 1913.” In compiling its extensive “Catalogue of Educational Releases for 
1914, Moving Picture World drew entirely from titles originally intended for the- 
atrical release, including newsreel segments as well as feature films and screen 
adaptations of stage plays.** These filmographies functioned as a way to encour- 
age rental of so-called “educational” titles by sponsors and enlightened exhibitors, 
while giving due public relations credit to the industry for its already substantial 
contributions in this field. 

Moving Picture News, competing for the same market as Moving Picture World, 
editorialized even more stridently during the early teens in support of what it called 
“cinematography as an educational agent” in and out of the theater.” In March 
1914, not long after Moving Picture News became Motion Picture News, it added to 
its regular coverage a new column entitled “In the Educational Field” This addition 
was deemed warranted because “new fields for the application of the motion pic- 
ture to education are opened so rapidly that it is not surprising that the possibili- 
ties of this new development should seem almost limitless.”** Yet in Motion Picture 
News’s account of the warp-speed progress of educational cinema, certain fairly 
well-established possibilities predominated. A column in June 1914, for example, 
mentioned plans to “employ motion pictures” in the New Orleans public schools, 
an effort by a Parent Teachers Association in Minneapolis to screen selected films 
for children at a local theater, the experimental use of comedy and travel pictures 
to help with the “restoration of lost human minds” at a state hospital for the insane 
in Ohio, and the planned filming of wildlife in the northern Minnesota woods by a 
university instructor who intended the footage for classroom instruction.” 

Judging from the regular columns devoted to “educational” pictures in Motion 
Picture News and other American motion picture trade periodicals, the “unlimited” 
prospects for multi-purpose cinema seemed in practice to be a matter of narrowly 
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aimed applications largely relying on commercially produced films. It is worth 
noting, then, that one other important non-theatrical use of moving pictures 
acknowledged by the trade press was to deliver “entertainment.” Thus, a report in 
Moving Picture World claimed that “motion pictures are becoming a fixed part of 
every entertainment of any sort around Cincinnati, especially in meetings of busi- 
ness men. At the recent ‘Sommernachstfest; held by the Business Men's Club on 
the roof of the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, which was attended by about 600 per- 
sons, a highly appreciated part of the entertainment was that afforded by a selec- 
tion of several reels showing the recent activities of the club and other Cincinnati 
business organizations, as well as some comedy reels?’ 

Incorporating local views (probably made-to-order) and what were likely slap- 
stick comedies rented from one of Cincinnatis commercial film exchanges, this 
event sponsored by the Business Men’s Club made no pretense at being “educa- 
tional” and was, according to Moving Picture World, indicative of a broader trend 
when it came to entertainment gatherings in the city. This example of non-theatrical 
cinema constitutes another piece of evidence testifying to the ever-increasing 
presence of moving pictures in American public life—at least when seen from 
the partisan perspective of the motion picture trade press, which remained on the 
lookout for proof that cinema was fulfilling its multi-purposed potential in sites 
far removed from the moving picture theater, without in any way threatening the 
American film industry’s bottom line.” 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN: MOVING PICTURES 
AND THE EXPANDING SPHERE OF USEFULNESS 


The print discourse related to the utilitarian value of motion pictures extended 
well beyond articles, editorials, and advertisements in the motion picture trade 
press and the coverage in American newspapers. Relevant material appeared in a 
range of periodicals, all far afield of the film industry. Robert Grau claimed in The 
Theatre of Science: A Volume of Progress and Achievement in the Motion Picture 
Industry (1914) that “one of the first, if not indeed the first, class of publications to 
recognize the significance of the motion picture from various angles was the sci- 
entific and mechanical magazines.’ Most prominent in this class was the widely 
circulated weekly Scientific American, and its somewhat more “abstruse” and “spe- 
cialized” monthly companion publication Scientific American Supplement, which 
regularly reprinted material from American sources and articles from French and 
British journals.“ (Unless noted, I will refer to both publications collectively as 
Scientific American.) Given its orientation toward science, technology, innova- 
tion, and utility, Scientific American affords a prime vantage point outside the film 
industry from which to sample the broader discourse concerning the promise and 
the emerging practice of multi-purpose cinema. 
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Identifying itself in 1896 as “A Weekly Journal of Practical Information, Art, Sci- 
ence, Mechanics, Chemistry, and Manufactures,” Scientific American by 1914 had 
become “The Weekly Journal of Practical Information.” Practicality was its watch- 
word, and this meant, in addition to publishing articles by scientists and engineers 
and following relevant professional activities, Scientific American was dedicated 
to keeping up with the latest in applied science and mechanics, including innova- 
tions in communication and recording technologies. With much space devoted 
to reporting on new inventions and notable products, projects, processes, and 
personalities, it is not surprising to find Scientific American cover stories in 1896 
explaining the workings of a moving picture projector (identified as the “kineto- 
scope stereopticon”) and a year later heralding the emergence of a new industry 
by describing in detail the technology and labor that goes into the complicated 
process of creating motion pictures to be projected using Biograph machines or 
made available to an individual viewer via the hand-cranked Mutoscope.” These 
copiously illustrated articles emphasize film’s potential as a medium for commer- 
cial entertainment, and progress along these lines remained of passing interest 
to Scientific American, particularly when it came to the production of ingenious 
“fantastic effects” for the screen.” 

American Mutoscope & Biograph’s introduction in 1901 of the “Commercial 
Mutoscope; an invention designed to “have a wide field of usefulness,” indicated 
for Scientific American that motion pictures had possible functions well beyond 
serving as a “mere instrument of entertainment.’ Always attentive to evidence 
of the utility and practicality of modern technology, Scientific American reported 
in 1902 on the possibilities of the kinetoscope for “scientific investigation” in the 
classroom as well as the laboratory, noting in particular innovations in micro- 
cinematography and ultra-slow-motion filming.“ Perhaps one model for multi- 
purpose cinema was the automobile, which was, Scientific American announced 
in 1902, already being put to “varied modern uses” and so was contributing to 
an ever-expanding “sphere of usefulness?“ The Philadelphia Telegraph offered a 
similar analogy in reporting on the “usefulness” of moving pictures for teaching 
surgery: “often before have devices intended as toys become permanently useful. 
The steam engine was little more at first and automobiles were playthings of the 
rich. Moving pictures it seems are to become valuable in almost every field of sci- 
ence?” Utility value will out, as it were. 

The instrumental value of photography—including lantern slides—was simi- 
larly touted in Scientific American, which claimed that by the beginning of the 
twentieth century, photography had proven to be “useful both for scientific and 
industrial purposes,’ extremely valuable for “purely military purposes” as much as 
for providing images of “the interior of the eye.’ A 1908 article in the Supplement 
pressed this point even further, asserting that “photography has been developed, 
its methods improved, its scope extended, and its field of usefulness enlarged, 
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until to-day it enters into every branch of scientific research, popular education, 
commercial activity, legal investigation, manufacturing achievement, military 
and naval warfare, pathological and surgical work, and into the exposition and 
consequent improvement of local conditions in every section of the civilized 
world?’ It is precisely the apparently unlimited, versatile functionality of pho- 
tography that is praised here. With no irony or qualification, Scientific American 
heralds a modernizing world in which ever-improving, multi-purposable media— 
including motion pictures—can and should serve the needs of warfare as well as 
surgery, education, and commerce, thereby contributing in manifold ways to the 
progress of civilization. 

As nickelodeons spread nationwide and moving pictures became a ubiquitous, 
lucrative, and more systematized form of affordable mass entertainment—that 
is, became the movies—Scientific American continued to pay attention to the bur- 
geoning commercial film industry as well as to developments in sound and color 
motion pictures. Articles covered the opening of Universal City, for example, and 
also explained the creation of special cinematic effects that enabled “playing tricks 
with time.” Yet it was the novel contributions of motion picture technology to the 
wider “sphere of usefulness” that registered most strongly for Scientific American. 
“We are constantly learning of new uses for moving pictures,” an article announced 
in 1912." Scientific American detailed these uses in articles on, for example, a “kin- 
ematograph target apparatus” for “training sharpshooters” and ingenious British 
“natural history films” that have “shaken to their foundations many staunchly 
rooted beliefs concerning animal, bird, and insect life?’ This magazine also 
reported on motion pictures produced for United States government agencies and 
departments, like the Reclamation Service and Forest Service, whose films pictur- 
ing major engineering and irrigation projects across the West were shown at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition.” Predictably, coverage often focused on 
what Scientific American called the “scientific use of moving pictures,” which could 
refer to filming the effect of a hydraulic press on metal, moving pictures made with 
an X-ray machine, time-lapse “motion picture records” of a major construction 
project or of plant growth, slow-motion footage of “projectiles and their effect on 
armor plate,’ and the role of moving pictures in Frank Gilbreth’s “efficiency engi- 
neering” studies of “micro-motion.”™ 

These applications of the medium often depended on the ingenious modifica- 
tion or radical redesigning of the motion picture apparatus, particularly the cam- 
era. For Scientific American, as for heavily illustrated, mass-market magazines like 
Popular Mechanics, technological innovation and practical utility went hand in 
hand, whether that meant new achievements in aerial cinematography or in “kin- 
ematographing tissue growth” As something of a corollary to its vision of the 
motion picture apparatus as modifiable and improvable, Scientific American also 
offered instructions for building a motion-picture projector and camera.” Popular 
Mechanics, even more geared toward the do-it-yourselfer, featured similar plans as 
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FIGURE 2.1. DIY plans and modifications for motion-picture cameras: Popular Mechanics, 
June 1911 (top); Popular Mechanics, August 1912 (bottom left); Scientific American, December 17, 
1910 (bottom right). 


early as 1911, reflective of a hands-on approach to technology that encouraged the 
development of what would become amateur cinema and home film exhibition.” 

Complementing its interest in the invention and modification of motion pic- 
ture cameras and projectors (and other communication and media apparatuses) 
were the many covers of Scientific American issues by the mid-1910s that rendered 
technology in more dramatic terms, testifying both to the unprecedented achieve- 
ments and also the potential dangers of technologically enabled modernity. In 1913 
and 1914, for example, covers featured major construction projects and engineer- 
ing feats like the Panama Canal, massive pieces of machinery, microscopes and 
other scientific instruments, and, quite frequently, topical material directly related 
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to the European war and American military preparedness. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing aspect of these covers is how they repeatedly depict utility, technology, and 
progress in terms of fearless and fully capable white men in action, building sky- 
scrapers, stoking huge furnaces, and, often, using some type of media: sending 
surveillance information by wireless from an airplane (January 10, 1914), intently 
examining an X-ray (April 11, 1914), peering into a telescope (April 4, 1914), or 
handling a complicated switchboard (June 6, 1914). 

Clearly, for Scientific American the opportunities and challenges of the present 
moment put a premium on dedicated and resourceful masculinity, as represented 
by images of skilled white men performing specialized and sometimes danger- 
ous work that necessarily involved technology. This point was also emphasized 
in the two Scientific American covers in 1913 and 1914 that highlighted novel uses 
of motion pictures. In both cases, the subject was not film utilized in the service of 
laboratory experiments, greater efficiency on the factory floor, or promoting 
government programs, but rather the groundbreaking efforts of entrepreneurial 
inventors and intrepid camera operators who had successfully captured moving 
images of spectacular natural environments otherwise inaccessible to public view. 

The cover of the June 21, 1913, issue pictures a group of four men trekking in 
Antarctica, dwarfed by an active volcano and a looming iceberg, with no trace 
of modern technology in sight (fig. 2.2). But the caption reads: “One of a Series of 
Moving Pictures of the Scott Antarctic Expedition? The accompanying article, 
“To the South Pole With the Cinematograph; is illustrated with twenty-four 
photographs of “artistic and popular interest” and “no inconsiderable scientific 
value,” identified as “part of the Gaumont moving picture film record” of the British 
Antarctic Expedition headed by Robert Falcon Scott, who died with the four men 
accompanying him in an unsuccessful attempt to be the first to reach the South 
Pole. Along with showing penguins and other creatures of the frozen landscape, 
these illustrations provide glimpses of the members of the expedition at work. The 
article’s quite extensive text, however, is almost exclusively concerned with 
the experiences of Herbert Ponting, who describes at length the challenges and 
dangers he faced as the expeditions photographer and cinematographer." 

Scientific American took a similar tact the following year when it covered the 
successful effort by J. E. Williamson (assisted by his brother George) to develop a 
means of taking motion pictures of the ocean’s depths. This “remarkable photo- 
graphic feat” warranted placement on the cover of the July 11, 1914, issue of Scien- 
tific American, with the caption: “Moving Pictures Under Water” A different image 
detailing Williamson’s accomplishment appeared on the cover of the August 8, 
1914, issue of the Supplement, with the caption: “Photograph of a Fight with a Shark 
Taken Under Water with the Williamson Apparatus” (fig. 2.3).° “Now the riddle of 
the deep is about to be solved,’ declared an article in the Supplement that explained 
in detail the design and operation of the “new apparatus” that had successfully 
been used to acquire “scientific motion picture film” of the “actual conditions on 
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FIGURE 2.2. Cover of Scientific American, June 21, 1913. 
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FIGURE 2.3. Covers of Scientific American, July 11, 1914 (left) and Scientific American Supple- 
ment, August 8, 1914 (right). 


the bottom of the sea.” This undersea footage included a “hand-to-hand conflict” 
between a man and a shark (a fight that had been arranged for the camera). 
Williamson himself authored an account for Scientific American that explained 
how he and his brother refined their father’s invention, hired the experienced 
commercial cameraman Carl L. Gregory, and “accomplished the conquest of the 
deep, with aid of a novel submarine tube and of the photographic camera.”*! 

It was the individual efforts of Ponting and the apparatus developed by the Wil- 
liamsons that most drew the attention of Scientific American, which noted in both 
cases that the unique footage had not been acquired with an eye toward screenings 
at museums or other non-theatrical sites. In fact, these cinematographic endeav- 
ors—praised by Scientific American as innovative, scientific, remarkable—resulted 
not only in striking new images of hidden or far-distant natural environments, 
but also in feature films that were released theatrically. Gaumont’s ad in Moving 
Picture News for its two-reel Capt. Scotts South Pole Expedition (1912) promised an 
attraction-filled, authoritatively non-fictional, box-office winner: “positively the 
biggest feature film ever put on the market. Wonderful pictures of the Terra Nova 
breaking the ice-pack, the great ice barrier, life in the Antarctic, the Midnight Sun 
in all its splendor, immense flocks of penguins, sports on the ice that never melts, 
sleighing expeditions—a perfect record of a wonderful expedition.” The film was 
booked during 1913 and 1914 across the United States, including theaters in New 
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York City, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, and Chicago (sometimes with the “noted 
Shakespearean” actor Charles B. Hanford providing an accompanying lecture) 
as well as smaller cities and towns like Stevens Point, Wisconsin, and Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio.® In January 1914, Gaumont released a 6,700-foot film that combined 
motion pictures of the Scott expedition (billed under the title, The Undying Story 
of Captain Scott) with what it called Animal Life in the Antarctic, which toured the 
US for over a year, again prominently featuring Hanford as the lecturer.™ 

The Williamson undersea moving pictures fared even better as a theatrical 
attraction. After well-publicized screenings at the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Museum of Natural History, Williamson's footage was marketed by the Submarine 
Film Corporation as a six-reel feature film, under the title Thirty Leagues Under 
the Sea. In January 1914, Universal began distributing Williamson's film—again, 
accompanied by a lecturer. Accurate box office records for films in the period are 
difficult to come by, but newspaper and trade paper accounts suggest that Thirty 
Leagues Under the Sea became one of the most widely circulated non-fiction fea- 
tures of the 1910s.° Opening in September 1914, it played at the Broadway Rose 
Garden in New York City for six weeks. Universal would claim in an advertise- 
ment from April 1915 that the film was seen by two hundred and fifty thousand 
people in an eight-week run at the Fine Arts Theater in Chicago and set a record 
with over twenty-five thousand admissions during the seven days it played in Den- 
ver. The footage was likely also used in The Williamson Submarine Expedition 
Pictures, which Motography called in October 1916 a “phenomenal success” “now 
being shown in nearly every corner of the universe?” The ad for Williamson Sub- 
marine Pictures in the 1920 edition of Wid’ Year Book—the industry’s essential 
reference book—still highlighted the coverage Williamson had received six years 
before in Scientific American.® 

It had not been box-office potential that led Scientific American to devote a 
cover story to the spectacular non-fiction motion pictures shot by Williamson— 
or by Ponting. Rather, this footage constituted proof positive of the beneficial, 
scientific utility of motion picture technology in the hands of forward-thinking, 
daring practitioners. Given its coverage of photography, telephony, and wireless 
telegraphy, it should come as no surprise that Scientific American devoted space to 
cinema, paying particular attention to the novel, innovative, extra-ordinary ways 
that motion pictures had proven their value in the service of scientific research 
and workplace efficiency, training medical students and soldiers, and adding to 
the body of empirical data available to botanists and zoologists. If the expanded 
utility of automobiles and photographs were any indication, there was for Scientific 
American potentially no end to the uses to which motion pictures might be put. 

In its estimation of cinema as a multi-purpose technology, Scientific American 
was by no means unique. A 1914 handbook covering all manner of “optic projec- 
tion” devices, for example, claimed that “[mJoving pictures are the offspring of 
science through some of the finest minds that the world has known. It is simply for 
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FIGURE 2.4. Cover of Popular Electricity and the World's Advance, May 1914 (left); ad for The 
Worlds Advance, Scientific American, June 19, 1915 (right). 


the finest art, the best science and the highest aspirations of mankind to take this 
powerful agent—their offspring—and put it to the real service of humanity. Let it 
do what it is so capable of doing in the church, in general and technical schools of 
all grades; in scientific, educational and philanthropic societies; in the theater, in 
the club, and finally in the home.” 

By pointing to a range of uses, Scientific American encouraged the instrumen- 
talization of and promoted the manifold utility of cinema, which it approached 
from a vantage point not only outside the commercial film business but apart from 
any one profession, industry, or academic discipline. In its commitment to cel- 
ebrating scientific progress, keeping abreast of technological innovation, and pro- 
viding practical information, Scientific American in an ad hoc way articulated issue 
after issue the parameters of multi-purpose cinema in the early 1910s—as was also 
frequently the case for more heavily illustrated, mass market-aimed magazines 
like Technical World and The World’s Advance, which celebrated an industrialized, 
ever-progressing, and technology-driven version of American modernity. 

By the end of the decade, during and immediately after World War I, Scien- 
tific American was still noting novel uses for moving pictures, often made possible 
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by improvements in the apparatus—for example, a “suitcase motion-picture 
laboratory” likely to be valuable for the itinerant filmmaker and a machine gun 
with an attached camera that used motion picture film.” Carl Akeley’s develop- 
ment of a camera for location filming of rapidly moving objects drew particular 
attention, including the only Scientific American cover devoted to motion pictures 
during 1919, which depicted a man using an Akeley camera to capture footage of 
“a Record Breaking Motorboat” (fig. 2.5).”1 More revelatory and scientifically valu- 
able was the use of the medium to record the reflection and refraction of light rays 
passing through a lens, demonstrating, in the words of an account from October 
1919, that “the motion picture has again revealed to us that which before was too 
swift for the human eye to discern?” 

An article published in September 1919 on C. Francis Jenkins, who had pat- 
ented in 1895 a mechanism that allowed film to run intermittently through a 
projector, made even grander claims for the far-reaching significance of cinema. 
This installment in the Scientific American's series of articles on the “Romance of 
Invention” contends that the creation of a workable projector enabled the develop- 
ment of the enormous, global “motion-picture industry,’ which—unique among 
the “institutions in the world”—“is at once an amusement, a news distributor, a 
means of education and a tool of the laboratory?” As this article makes clear, by 
the end of the decade multi-purpose cinema was an established fact for Scientific 
American—evidenced as well in the attention this magazine paid to the “safety 
films” sponsored by the US Steel Corporation; the massive outdoor screen erected 
for the Methodist Centenary celebration in Columbus, Ohio; the miles of motion 
pictures shot by the Signal Corps during World War I; and even the transforma- 
tion of a fancy dining room into a “motion-picture theater and recreation hall” 
when the ocean liner Vaterland was repurposed into a huge troop transport ship.” 

Yet in the later 1910s Scientific American actually paid more attention to the 
commercial film industry than to non-theatrical cinema, most notably by publish- 
ing three lengthy articles in 1917 on the production of feature films, authored by 
Austin C. Lescarboura, a regular contributor who served as the magazine’s manag- 
ing editor.” Lescarboura focused not on movie stars or popular genres, but on the 
individual skill, coordinated labor, organizational logic, and specialized technol- 
ogy that made commercial filmmaking in the US a profitable, modern, grand- 
scale, technologically sophisticated undertaking. Hollywood filmmaking by the 
likes of D. W. Griffith or Cecil B. DeMille was, for Lescarboura, more akin to 
bridge building or planning battlefield strategy than capturing light rays on film or 
documenting an Antarctic expedition.” The illustrated covers that accompanied 
Lescarboura’s articles picture, in familiar Scientific American style, film directors 
in the midst of complex location shooting or show professionals working with the 
huge machines needed to develop 35mm film.” 

Lescarboura’s detailed articles became the basis of his 1919 book Behind the 
Motion-Picture Screen, published by the Scientific American Publishing Company. 
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FIGURE 2.5. Cover of Scientific American, March 29, 1919. 


Filled with more than two hundred photographs covering aspects of the produc- 
tion process in and out of the studio, Behind the Motion-Picture Screen stands as 
perhaps the most wide-ranging and thorough account in this period of the practice 
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of commercial filmmaking. In keeping with the larger preoccupations of Scientific 
American, Lescarboura spends much less time discussing marketing, distribu- 
tion, and exhibition than in describing the workings of various motion picture 
projectors and cameras (including the Akeley camera), explaining trick shots and 
color processes, detailing the efforts of newsreel cameramen, and surveying the 
vast resources of the “modern motion-picture studio” But Lescarboura also looks 
beyond the movie theater to what he calls “motion pictures in strange fields’—that 
is, several uses of cinema that had been discussed in Scientific American earlier in 
the 1910s: amateur filmmaking and home projectors; microcinematography; and 
film put in the service of military training, testing metals, and observing marine 
life.” 


MOVING PICTURES IN THE SERVICE 
OF ADVERTISING 


For Lescarboura, one rich opportunity that was largely unrealized as of 1919 was 
the potential of what he called “the motion-picture salesman”’—that is, film in the 
service of advertising and publicity.” Treated in only a few pages at the end of 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen, this field took center stage in his follow-up 
volume The Cinema Handbook (1922), also published by the Scientific American 
Publishing Company. The subtitle of The Cinema Handbook makes clear its scope: 
“A guide to practical motion picture work of the nontheatrical order, particularly 
as applied to the reporting of news, to industrial and educational purposes, to 
advertising, selling and general publicity, to the production of amateur photoplays, 
and to entertainment in the school, church, club, community center and home.” 
Underscoring the manifold, everyday possibilities for moving pictures beyond the 
theater, The Cinema Handbook describes available cameras, projectors, screens, 
and accessories and offers guidance for a range of potential users—“the naturalist, 
traveler, explorer, microscopic worker, teacher, engineer, and others.” Above all, 
Lescarboura addresses “the nontheatrical worker” who “wishes to make use of 
motion pictures for pleasure or for profit,” meaning primarily the novice interested 
in creating “private cinema” and “amateur photoplays” (what would later come 
to be known as home movies and amateur cinema) and the freelancer looking to 
earn money with a camera.*° 

Lescarboura advises that shooting topics suitable for newsreels and news “mag- 
azines” provides the best opportunities for enterprising would-be filmmakers, 
since the market for this type of footage already exists within the theatrical film 
business. “Motion picture advertising” also offers “tremendous possibilities” yet 
he cautions that too often sponsors are preoccupied with slotting their advertising 
films into the programming of “regular picture houses, ignoring the many non- 
theatrical sites available, including conventions, schools, club meetings, factories, 
and retail stores.” Traveling salespeople armed with portable projectors extend 
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FIGURE 2.6. Illustrations from “The Moving Picture in the Machine Tool Business,’ Scientific 
American Supplement, February 14, 1914. 


the range of sites even further, underscoring the vast non-theatrical prospects for 
motion-picture advertising. 

The account of screen advertising in The Cinema Handbook hearkens back to 
reports in Scientific American and the motion picture trade press a decade earlier 
concerning moving pictures whose form and function were dictated by the needs 
of a sponsoring corporation, manufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer. Made for the 
sometimes overlapping purposes of employee training, marketing, sales, and pub- 
lic relations, such films share much with what would become the long tradition of 
corporate-sponsored motion pictures in Europe.” For example, Scientific American 
Supplement in 1914 reprinted an article from the trade magazine Machinery 
on the benefits of moving pictures produced for machine tool manufacturers 
(fig. 2.6). These films were designed to serve both as a graphic demonstration of 
how to assemble, operate, and repair intricate machines and also as an “aid to 
salesmen” who will be able to “show the prospective customer just what the advan- 
tages of the machine in operation are.” 

But films made exclusively for the purposes of advertising and branding were a 
different matter. Unlike almost all the other uses of moving pictures described in 
Scientific American, putting moving pictures in the service of advertising could not 
be justified in terms of social, pedagogical, scientific, or civic utility. Advertising 
films were unquestionably commercial products intended to generate income for 
the filmmaker and profit in the short or long term for the sponsor. A 1912 article 
in Scientific American by Watterson R. Rothacker, a producer of industrials and 
advertising films (and tireless self-promoter), made this cash nexus abundantly 
clear. Rothacker trumpeted the value of “industrial uses of the moving picture,” 
by which he meant films intended “to advertise and standardize a name, enliven 
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a trade mark, explain a manufacturing process, demonstrate machinery, exploit a 
territory and recreation resorts, attract attention to a city or place? (In articles for 
The Nickelodeon, Moving Picture World, Printer’s Ink, Judicious Advertising, Motog- 
raphy, and the Paint, Oil and Drug Review, among other periodicals, Rothacker 
reiterated this pitch.)* Among the most successful of these “industrial uses,” for 
Rothacker, was the DuPont Company’s widely circulated Farming with Dynamite 
(probably 1911), which, he hyperbolically claimed, had reached “millions of people 
who have, each one, been impressed with the name of the company thus adver- 
tising.”** A 1914 article in the prominent advertising journal, Printers Ink, found 
Farming with Dynamite to be evidence of “so wide and growing a demand for the 
educational industrial film that it is not to be wondered at that so many national 
advertisers are getting out moving-picture films of their plants or processes to 
show the public what it would see if it could visit the manufacturing center and see 
the plant in operation?” 

In ways that Rothacker could not have imagined, the multi-media screening 
practices of the 1939 New York World's Fair would be evidence, in Haidee Wasson’s 
words, of “cinema less as an apparatus for entertaining or narrating or educating 
and more as a complex, multiply articulated machine that sells” (emphasis in origi- 
nal).** According to Patrick Vonderau, we can track this actualization of “cinema's 
utility” decades earlier, since “moving pictures have been inextricably linked to 
advertising ever since both gained social momentum in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury?” Examples of this linkage are to be found not only in the films shot in the 
Edison Company’s Black Maria, as Charles Musser has shown, but in a range of 
exhibition practices.” A 1908 handbook for projectionists, for instance, claims that 


[a]lmost every city now has an advertising stand employing motion pictures wholly 
or in part as their attraction. The methods in vogue are but simple modifications of 
ordinary lantern advertisements, Usually there are two lanterns, one to project mov- 
ing picture advertising films, while the other lantern is employed to fill in the gap 
with single-slide advertising pictures or pictures of a purely entertaining character. 
Quite frequently a slide is used in the secondary lantern which projects above and 
below the moving picture the name of the article together with the address, etc. of 
the manufacturers. The moving picture is thrown upon the prearranged black blank 
on the screen.” 


This projection apparatus suggests one way that “moving picture advertising films” 
might have been deployed in urban public space. As attractions in a mediated 
environment that included window displays, electric signage, posters, and bill- 
boards, advertising films could also have been projected on exterior walls and 
other improvised outdoor screens as well as in store windows, as suggested by a 
1910 photograph that appeared in Motography (fig. 2.7). 

But for Rothacker and most boosters of this branch of useful cinema in the 
1910s, unlike Lescarboura writing in 1922, the real promise of “ad. films” lay in 
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Projecting Apparatus for Advertising Window Display. 


FIGURE 2.7. Moving-picture advertising apparatus, Motography, March 1, 1910. 


the possibility of slotting a short film sponsored by a manufacturer or other busi- 
ness concern into the regular flow of theatrical programming.” “A goodly number 
of these houses,’ Rothacker confidently told readers of Motion Picture News in 
1914, “can be induced to give ad. films splendid and far-reaching circulation if 
the subject is properly produced and presented?” The “vast purchasing power” 
represented by the “millions of men, women, and children who attend movie 
theaters”—all supposedly fully receptive to any moving images that unrolled 
before their eyes—made the rewards for this strategy potentially enormous, 
claimed the 1915 article “‘Movies’ That Find Customers,” in System: A Magazine 
for Business.” What these recommendations dont emphasize is the likely cost of 
purchasing screening time, a potential disincentive for sponsors looking to the- 
aters as a prime venue for their films. As early as 1911, this problem was broached 
in Moving Picture World by Horatio F. Stoll, who had been involved with the pro- 
duction of a film promoting the California wine industry. Stoll marveled at the 
“many uses to which the moving picture can be put,” but explained to would-be 
investors that while “good industrial films are welcomed at conventions, fairs and 
public meetings,” theatrical exhibition was another matter entirely. Stoll pointed 
to a distribution company in California, for example, that charged by the month 
(with a six-month minimum purchase) to have a sponsored film shown from three 
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FIGURE 2.8. Ads for screening of The Making of a Shoe, in Hide and Leather [Boston MA], 
July 4, 1914 (left), and Huntington [IN] Herald, October 19, 1914 (right). 


to six days at theaters throughout the state. The sliding fee scale for this service 
was based, Stoll explained, on the relative explicitness of the promotional or sales 
pitch: “story film, in which your industry or business is casually introduced in a 
story, which has a distinct plot, $25 per month; industrial film, treated broadly 
and devoted entirely to the workings of a large manufacturing plant, or the life and 
resources of a particular section or community, $50 per month; pure advertising 
film, where you come out boldly and make your announcement so plain that all 
who run may read [sic], $75 per month?” 

Even with this likely added expense, aiming toward theatrical screenings 
remained a strategy adopted for at least some sponsored films. For example, The 
Making of a Shoe (1912), produced and circulated by the Publicity Department of 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, appeared on the bill as part of regular pro- 
gramming at moving picture theaters, like the Empress in Huntington, Indiana, 
where in October 1914 it was paired with a “corking good two reel comedy” and a 
four-reel feature film (fig. 2.8).°° However, reports in Shoe and Leather Facts, Hide 
and Leather, and Shoe and Leather Reporter, trade magazines for the American 
shoe industry, indicate that the long-term success of The Making of a Shoe largely 
depended on non-theatrical exhibition, with screenings at state fairs and the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition’s Palace of Education and Social Economy 
as well as at club meetings, churches, and gatherings of retailers, such as Boston’s 
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Shoe and Leather Fair. This film was even included as part of vocational instruc- 
tion courses.” For a sponsored film like The Making of a Shoe, usefulness and cost- 
effectiveness was measured by the extent of its exhibition in and out of theaters 
over several years. 


HOW MARJORIE WON A CAREER 


The circulation of How Marjorie Won a Career (1914), sponsored by the Gossard 
Corset Company, a leading manufacturer in this field, offers a good illustration 
of how moving picture advertising was successfully deployed as one prominent 
version of useful cinema in the 1910s. Gossard’s film complicates any categorical 
distinction between theatrical and non-theatrical cinema, but in a way different 
than The Making of a Shoe. A typical booking for How Marjorie Won a Career 
occurred on Thursday, December 17, 1914, at 2:00 p.m. at the Grand Theatre, a 
picture show in Lawrence, Kansas. Tickets for this free screening were available 
only from a local business; in this case Lawrence's most well-established depart- 
ment store, which carried the Gossard line of corsets. Unlike Your Girl or Mine, 
pitched toward women but welcoming all potential viewers, the Gossard program 
was reserved “for ladies only” (fig. 2.9). No doubt this restriction will cause a “great 
disappointment” for “male patrons,’ predicted the Lawrence Daily Journal-World, 
which also observed that “there is no telling what one will see next at the movies. 
That they are exercising a wonderful education of influence in many lines no one 
can deny?” 

Whatever publicity might have been generated by screening footage show- 
ing corset fitting to only female audiences, Gossard had other reasons for relying 
on motion pictures for its advertising campaign. The company was invested in 
training the saleswomen who worked for its dealers as a way to boost the sales of 
higher-priced corsets. To this end, Gossard published a house-organ for retailers, 
employed expert traveling saleswomen who conducted “demonstration sales,” and 
operated a school for “corsetieres” at the company’s headquarters in Chicago.” 
Since it presented “the actual fitting [of] Gossard corsets on living figures,” How 
Marjorie Won a Career was designed to be doubly useful, simultaneously offering 
instruction for the dealer's sales staff and encouragement for potential custom- 
ers. By sponsoring this screening, the local Gossard dealer could claim that it 
was providing a much-needed service for its clientele. 

Not surprisingly, Gossard’s free screening included more than footage of corset 
fitting. Newspaper advertisements provided to local dealers by the company iden- 
tified How Marjorie Won a Career as a production of the Essanay Film Company, 
which in 1914 still had a studio in Chicago and would soon shake up the industry 
by hiring Charlie Chaplin away from Keystone. ™®™ (How Marjorie Won a Career is 
apparently not extant, leaving open, among other questions, whether both Gossard 
and Essanay were identified by name and logo in the film’s opening title.) Essanay’s 
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Chicago studio was in fact featured in How Marjorie Won a Career, which offered 
audiences the chance to watch in a familiar hometown theater a motion picture 
that was (1) produced by a well-known film company and yet was (2) presented 
under the auspices of a local merchant; a film that (3) included glimpses inside the 
Essanay movie studio, yet (4) unambiguously presented itself as an advertisement 
for Gossard corsets; and (5) provided instruction on corset fitting. 

A newspaper in Hutchinson, Kansas, offered a particularly detailed summary 
of the film that makes clear the promotional and generic logic of How Marjorie 
Won a Career, a story not of a movie-made girl but a girl-made movie: 


Marjorie Brown, living in Chicago, receives a letter from her mother, telling her that 
the mortgage on her old home is to be foreclosed. On entering The H. W. Gossard 
Company’s office where she is employed, she notices a sign of $1,000 for the best ad- 
vertising idea. On her way home that evening she stops in front of a motion picture 
studio. She gets the idea of telling the story of Gossard Corsets in motion pictures. 
She submits a letter covering her idea, which is accepted. She is commissioned to 
make the moving picture. You then see her in the motion picture studio—you see the 
actual fitting of the corsets, her final reward of $1,000 and her return home just in 
time to save her mother’s home. The story is of real heart interest and of tremendous 


importance to every woman.’ 
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An advertising film driven by an uplifting narrative, How Marjorie Won a Career 
pictured an independent working woman preserving hearth and home through 
her own efforts, after being provided with an opportunity by the Gossard Com- 
pany. Marjorie’s tribulation and triumph notwithstanding, Gossard’s publicity 
material and various accounts of screenings in local newspapers emphasize that 
the educational/promotional centerpiece of the film was its footage of the “actual 
fitting of corsets.” According to an article in Printers’ Ink, which was always on 
the lookout for successful advertising campaigns, Gossard made How Marjorie 
Won a Career available to its dealers for a one-day engagement. The retailer was 
responsible for purchasing space for the newspaper advertising provided by Gos- 
sard and for making arrangements to have the film screened in the afternoon or 
morning at a local movie theater, either by renting the theater (at $10 or $15) or by 
purchasing five hundred tickets (for approximately $12.50). The exhibitor could 
substitute How Marjorie Won a Career for one of the pictures on the bill or screen 
it on its own. Standard practice was to run the film more than once; the Orpheum 
Theater in South Bend, Indiana, for example, offered five consecutive half-hour 
shows, beginning at 10:00 a.m." Gossard advised dealers to “have your corse- 
tiere announce before the film is shown that every corset shown in the film can 
be had at your store’—a performative gesture that would have underscored what 
Yvonne Zimmermann describes as “the embedding of moving images in a market- 
ing event”! Though How Marjorie Won a Career did not travel with a company- 
trained lecturer, an emphasis on Gossard’s product line and its trained corsetieres 
would have been underscored by the very occasion of a screening event specially 
sponsored by a Gossard dealer, the newspaper ads leading up to the screening, 
the presence at the event of a representative of the local merchant or the Gos- 
sard Company, and perhaps even—as we saw with Your Girl and Mine—the décor 
inside the theater.!° 

Gossard began to circulate How Marjorie Won a Career in August 1914, and the 
film was heavily booked over the next year, with theatrical screenings continu- 
ing sporadically until May 1917. In all instances, the audience was restricted to 
“ladies only,’ leading Moving Picture World to report that in Sedalia, Missouri, “it 
was only with great difficulty that the men were prevented from breaking the doors 
of the theatre and entering.”’* In addition to apparently inflaming male desire, this 
policy could well have encouraged a more homosocial experience for the women 
in attendance, who—given the scheduled time of the screening, the ticketing pro- 
cedure, and the nature of the product being advertised—were limited by class as 
well as sex and, of course, by race. As was the case with Twilight Sleep, Gossard’s 
successful handling of How Marjorie Won a Career exemplifies two strategies 
associated with the screening of useful cinema in the 1910s, in and out of movie 
theaters: film exhibition understood to be a matter of idiosyncratic, limited-run 
screenings designated as “special” rather than the continuous, regular delivery of 
new entertainment product; and—as I will examine more fully in chapter 4—the 
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explicit targeting of a specific group of viewers rather than an ostensibly inclusive 
mass audience. 

These strategies worked well enough with How Marjorie Won a Career that 
Gossard had Essanay produce another one-reel film, The Social Key, that was 
circulated and exhibited from August 1916 until at least September 1917 in much 
the same way as How Marjorie Won a Career.’ “It’s an ad, of course,’ wrote the 
Charlotte [NC] Observer, “but an awfully enjoyable one—especially when you get 
it along with the regular theater program?! The Social Key’s requisite corset-fit- 
ting sequence relied on optical effects to simultaneously show a series of “living 
models” corseted and uncorseted to vividly present the “nine different types of 
[female] figures.” This typology was a much ballyhooed Gossard innovation also 
being promoted in a print campaign that included a series of full-page ads featur- 
ing Triangle Film Studio's “Stars of Filmland,’ who “derive much of their charm 
from Gossard corsets.”!'! Another Gossard campaign at the same time that ran in 
Photoplay featured testimonials from individual stars, like Mabel Normand. 

As with How Marjorie Won a Career, the corset-fitting sequence in The Social 
Key was embedded in what advertisements called “a very clever little story.” Unlike 
Marjorie, who discovers a talent—though likely not a career path—in motion pic- 
ture advertising, the four daughters and their parents who inherit a “large for- 
tune” in The Social Key must learn an invaluable life lesson about the importance 
of correctly fitted corsets. Only after they are appropriately corseted in Gossard’s 
finest (like the stars of Filmland) can the women in the family be accepted into 
the ranks of “high society” that had previously snubbed them.'” Not surprisingly, 
Gossard’s nouveau riche family succeed against considerable odds by using the 
right product, underscoring a consumerist logic that would become a mainstay in 
American advertising. 


CONCLUSION 


For Gossard’s ambitious marketing campaigns, access to movie theaters was 
essential. If these advertising films were to justify their cost and realize their 
potential utility, there needed to be some measure of flexibility on the part of the- 
ater owners and operators: at a minimum, this included leeway in determining 
how a theater was used and individual programs were constituted, and a willing- 
ness to profit, directly or indirectly, from sponsored screenings and other events 
distinct from standard day-by-day offerings. Even if purposefully built, operated 
to make money by exhibiting movies, and immediately recognizable and adver- 
tised as picture shows, the many movie theaters across America in the 1910s that 
hosted advertising events—and screenings of sponsored films like Your Girl or 
Mine—were at least occasionally open to other types of motion pictures, other 
programs, other admission policies, other uses of cinema. These opportunities 
could include not only making room for sponsored films but also for what the 
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St. Louis Chief of Police in 1909 denounced as the “filthy private,” “midnight exhi- 
bitions of disgusting orgies” purportedly being screened regularly at more than 
one hundred of the city’s nickelodeons.! When, where, and to what extent certain 
exhibitors made available their venues for other uses beyond showing the nation- 
ally available output of the commercial film industry is one key indicator of the 
varied and flexible relation between theatrical and non-theatrical cinema." 

Newspaper reports and advertisements indicate that How Marjorie Won a 
Career and The Social Key were quite often booked at theaters in towns like Clo- 
vis, New Mexico, and Hutchinson, Kansas, where the movies were commonplace 
but other uses of cinema were perhaps not. Tracking this circulation points to 
broader questions about the social and geographical dispersion of multi-purpose 
cinema during the 1910s. This circulation likely varied considerably depending on 
region and population as well as on local factors, including the activities of mer- 
chants and agricultural organizations (like the American Farm Bureau), the avail- 
ability of university extension services and state-funded mobile exhibitors, and 
even the policies of individual churches and schools. 

Another type of circulation is also relevant as we piece together the history 
of multi-purpose cinema in and out of the movie theater. While Gossard’s use of 
film drew the attention of Printers’ Ink: A Journal for Advertisers, How Marjorie 
Won a Career and The Social Key were never mentioned in Scientific American 
and garnered only a few brief references in Moving Picture World.'° That Gossard. 
was selling corsets was no doubt a factor, particularly for Scientific American. But 
this lack of coverage reflects a basic point about expanded American cinema dur- 
ing the 1910s: as largely gauged by information culled from newspapers (and, to 
a lesser extent, from official annual reports), the actual uses of moving pictures 
for purposes beyond generating box office receipts did not always or necessar- 
ily correlate with how the possibilities and parameters of multi-purpose cinema 
were articulated and imagined in print sources like Scientific American, Popular 
Mechanics, Moving Picture World, and Motography. This distinction does not 
mean that we should privilege practice over discourse (or the reverse) but, rather, 
that this history requires taking both into account, a strategy that has become 
much more feasible with the increased availability of digital archives. 

As we have seen, the discourse concerning multi-purpose cinema unsurprisingly 
highlighted what Scientific American in 1912 called “new uses for moving pictures” 
and valued ways that the medium could be enlisted in the service of acquiring sci- 
entific knowledge, disseminating information, improving teaching methods, and 
ameliorating social ills." The category of “new uses” presupposed that there was, 
by way of contrast, an “old”—established, customary, familiar—use. Multi-purpose 
cinema was understood, implicitly or explicitly, in relation to mono-purpose cin- 
ema—that is, it was seen as something other than the movies, the major form of 
commercial entertainment in the US. That the film industry (increasingly based in 
Hollywood and New York City) by providing pleasure to audiences gathered daily 
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in thousands of theaters was both generating profit nationwide and also provoking 
strident criticism helps explain the fascination with—and perhaps the endorse- 
ment of—moving pictures put to other, non-commercial purposes. Particularly in 
what the author of American Ideals (1915) dubbed “a land where the word utility 
is ubiquitous,’ acknowledging cinema beyond the movie theater could itself serve 
certain broadly useful ends: fostering alternatives to what the movies had to offer, 
encouraging potential users and investors, and raising the status of the medium by 
insisting on its usefulness.” 

Highlighting the manifold applications and the practical benefits of multi- 
purpose moving pictures tapped into a broader set of values. Multi-purpose as a 
positive descriptor had begun to appear in print by the mid-1910s (and even more 
regularly by the 1920s), most often in advertisements for supposedly cost-effective, 
practical, and innovative products like the New Way Motor Company’s “multi- 
purpose engine” that could serve a “multitude of purposes” in the home and on 
the farm or E-Z Flour, “a multi-purpose flour—perfectly adapted to every kind of 
domestic baking.”''* I have found no evidence in the period of multi-purpose being 
directly applied to moving picture cameras or projectors or to film as a medium. 
An article in Scientific American describing how scientific management expert 
Frank Gilbreth was using motion pictures to increase the efficiency of the “human 
machine,’ flatly declares that “man is a multi-purpose machine,” but this article 
does not say the same of the film apparatus. "° 

The terms that were regularly associated with multi-purpose cinema in the 
motion picture trade press through the 1910s were already present in the 1911 Mov- 
ing Picture World editorial with which I began this chapter: useful, practical, and 
utilitarian. When referring to a certain type of cinema, utilitarian had nothing 
to do with utilitarianism as formulated by John Stuart Mill and Jeremy Bentham 
and pilloried by Charles Dickens in the nineteenth century. Nor was it associ- 
ated with a kind of bare-bones austerity or merely serviceable functionality that 
was the opposite of, say, artistic or aesthetic or ornamental. When applied to the 
production and exhibition of moving pictures, utilitarian was instead a positive 
attribute connoting a sort of purposeful, practical usefulness, which could appear 
all the more efficacious and desirable in contrast to perceptions of Hollywood 
as the realm of luxury, excess, and extravagance. Evidence of utilitarian intent 
was worth drawing attention to and encouraging, as when Moving Picture News 
declared that the “innovative” screening of an industrial film at the banquet of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute in 1912 demonstrated the “utilitarian value of 
the ‘movies: ” 1 

Not surprisingly, this value was most directly championed in columns like 
“Moving Picture Educator” in Moving Picture World, which deemed utilitarian 
cinema to be fully in sync with the practical proclivities and progressive energy 
of the modern age. “We are now living in times when every new invention or 
discovery must lose its first interest and replace it with proofs of its utilitarian 
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and educational nature? “Moving Picture Educator” announced in 1914, and 
“along these lines we cannot have too many pictures?!” By April 1917—a month 
after the US entered World War I—the success of the moving picture in “encour- 
aging progress” by serving as “the social leader, entertainer and educator of the 
masses” was unquestionably apparent to the Reverend W. H. Jackson, the long- 
time editor of the education column in Moving Picture World: “Higher and higher 
rises the occasion for usefulness of the moving picture,’ Jackson affirmed. “Riding 
upon the crest of popular utilitarianism it has met every advance of national 
importance.”!” 

The popularity of “patriotic pictures” shown by the “high minded [theatrical] 
exhibitor” in New York City and thus having already found a worthy calling and 
a home in metropolitan movie theaters is what prompted Jackson's enthusiasm. 
Jackson was surely not alone in looking for evidence of how the utility of moving 
pictures could be maximized to deliver the most benefits. From his perspective, 
with the nation beckoning, the ever-rising future for useful cinema looked bright 
indeed. But the fact that “the usefulness of the moving picture” was not bound 
up with the standard exhibition strategies of the movie theater vastly increased 
its utilitarian possibilities. And precisely because cinema was multi-purposable 
there was always more than one “occasion for usefulness” and inevitably other 
missions for moving pictures beyond inspiring patriotic fervor or facilitating sci- 
entific research—or selling corsets. 


Multi-sited Cinema 


Multi-purpose cinema hinged on the assumption that the practical functionality 
and open-ended utility of moving pictures made the medium eminently suitable 
for a host of uses, from promoting the cause of suffrage and educating waves of 
new immigrants to selling high-priced corsets, revealing the mysteries of micro- 
scopic life, and documenting expeditions to the polar south. Realizing these possi- 
bilities entailed showing films at locations including but never limited to the many 
theaters where moving pictures were the prime attraction. The transportability of 
reels and projectors opened up a myriad of places where cinema could happen. 
Tents, railroad cars, and open-air spaces were sites for film screenings, as were all 
manner of buildings—small storefronts and private offices, massive factories and 
metropolitan convention halls. Small wonder that grand visions of the ubiquitous 
dispersion of cinema flourished, such as when Motion Picture News optimistically 
predicted in December 1914 the emergence of a “much greater market” for the 
“ever-elastic picture” with the continuing exploitation of the “educational field? 
comprising “several hundred thousand schools, churches and colleges.”! 

In fact, from its inception, American cinema has been flexibly, ambitiously, 
and irregularly multi-sited. One significant and often overlooked through line in 
the history of this cinema is the emplacement of moving pictures in the locali- 
ties, regions, geographies, socially constructed spaces, and value-laden places of 
America. Thus I would argue that the basic historical query, What was cinema?, 
necessarily involves asking, Where was cinema? This is a question as much about 
opportunity, ambition, and innovation as it is about uneven diffusion, limited 
access, and established networks. Exploring the locations of American cinema 
beyond the movie theater during the 1910s entails—as with the notion of multi- 
purpose cinema—examining how multi-sited cinema was practiced and how it 
was framed, promoted, challenged, and celebrated in period discourse. In this 
exploration, I am indebted to a wave of excellent scholarship focusing on the 
United States during the silent era that examines the role that film exhibition 
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FIGURE 3.1. Dwight L. Elmendorf Programme for 1913-1914 season. 


played in various prominent sites, from public libraries, churches, social centers, 
YMCAs, and department stores to museums, prisons, and military installations.’ 
In utilizing multi-sited I am not suggesting that my historical study of American 
cinema has affinities with or borrows methodologically from multi-sited ethnog- 
raphy, most obviously because I offer no findings based on participant-observer 
fieldwork. Ethnographic research is multi-sited, according to Mark-Anthony 
Falzon, to the extent that it “proceeds by a series of juxtapositions in which the 
global is collapsed into and made an integral part of parallel, related local situa- 
tions, rather than something external to them.” Thus, this methodology “involves 
a spatially dispersed field through which the ethnographer moves,” “follow[ing] 
people, connections, associations, and relationships across space”? Well before the 
popularization of 16mm (and then 8mm) film equipment in the 1930s, the “field” of 
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American cinema was “spatially dispersed” widely and unevenly, though it was not 
necessarily interconnected. I call this cinema multi-sited to emphasize the promise 
and the practice of screening motion pictures at various different locations—in 
addition to moving picture theaters, which themseves were by no means uniform 
and interchangeable, especially during the silent era, and were at times open to 
screening “free shows” like the Gossard Corset Company’s advertising films.‘ 

In one sense, this multi-sited potential was most visibly realized through the 
activities of government employees delivering information about agriculture 
and health to rural residents, professional lecturers, and entreprenurial traveling 
showmen, who all made use of moving pictures as they journeyed from place to 
place. Particularly prominent were Burton Holmes, Dwight L. Elmendorf, and 
other established headliners who delivered feature-length travelogues illustrated 
with hand-colored slides and unique motion picture footage. These lecturers fol- 
lowed seasonal itineraries (similar to touring stage productions) and were booked 
for reserved-seat engagements of a week or more in opera houses, metropolitan 
auditoriums, and multi-use commercial theaters across the US.° Government- 
sponsored mobile exhibitors typically covered less territory but often handled 
more stops along the way. The North Carolina State Board of Health “moving pic- 
ture health car” that I mentioned in the introduction, for example, screened its 
programs during one week in 1917 at twelve different towns and villages.° More dif- 
ficult to identify and track were itinerant exhibitors, who were not likely to catch 
the attention of or to run ads in newspapers. These included, for example, the 
operators of the “Big Show” pictured on this postcard (fig. 3.2) and what Motion 
Picture News in 1914 described as the “half dozen tent shows” bringing old films to 
the “hill-billies” in “little, far-from-the-railroad towns” in the Ozarks.’ But multi- 
sited cinema made use of possibilities well beyond the ambit of these disparate 
versions of traveling exhibition. 

Whether screening events were novel or commonplace, intermittent or fre- 
quent, exhibiting motion pictures always entailed more than aiming a projector 
toward a flat, reflective surface. Where, when, and by whom was the potential 
expansion and dispersion of cinema articulated and put into practice? How did 
this practice situate film exhibition in certain social as well as physical spaces, 
reaffirming or expanding the presence of cinema in America and, in the process, 
modifying or redefining the significance and the role not only of the medium but 
also of the spaces that served as sites for cinema? In this chapter I will take up 
these questions from quite different perspectives, examining a church that with 
considerable fanfare installed a motion picture projector, various state and local 
ordinances that limited and enabled non-theatrical screenings, and advertising 
campaigns for the Nicholas Power Company’s industry-leading Cameragraph pro- 
jector and for a range of portable projectors, notably, the Pathéscope—ambitious 
marketing efforts that articulated a grand vision for the future of multi-sited cin- 
ema in twentieth-century America. 
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FIGURE 3.2. 
Kimball 
Show postcard. 


INSTANTIATING MULTI-SITED CINEMA 


Reel and Slide Magazine, the first trade journal devoted to making “the screen a 
greater power in education and business,” insisted in 1919 that given the motion 
picture’s calling “as a world enlightener;’ “no narrow conception of film utility will 
do”—and, therefore, “outside of the theater” was an “open” field, potentially taking 
in the “school room, factory, church, club, lodge, home, [and] office”? As count- 
less passing references in newspapers and the motion picture trade press suggest, 
multi-purpose cinema was from the first understood as multi-sited cinema, but 
the spread of motion pictures beyond the theater was not in every case deemed 
a sign of progress, uplift, or public service. For example, Moving Picture News in 
1912 railed against a “stag party” featuring the screening of “immoral films” and 
lantern slides that drew a thousand men to New York City’s Lennox Casino, where 
“on the stage, or platform had been hung a large white screen upon which the 
pictures were to be thrown. At the rear of the hall a small elevated platform was 
erected upon which was mounted an ordinary looking moving-picture machine.” 
The screening was evidence, according to the New York Times, of “a secret traffic 
in indecent films”? 

As this event suggests, the aim and the audience targeted could necessitate or 
encourage the use of a particular location, which might vary widely. Searches of 
digitized newspapers reveal that during February 1915, for instance, films were 
screened at a host of locations across different regions, including the University 
of Minnesota School of Agriculture in St. Paul, Minnesota; the Madison Square 
Garden Poultry Show in New York City; the House of Representatives Hall in 
Columbus, Ohio; the Green Spring Valley Hunt Club in Baltimore, Maryland; the 
high school auditorium in Neosha, Missouri; the Minnesota State Penitentiary at 
Stillwater; the Raleigh Hotel in Washington, DC; and the convention of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Churchs Laymen’s Missionary Movement in Charlotte, North 
Carolina.” And the list could go on and on. 
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Information about these non-theatrical screenings was provided by newspa- 
pers in the form of an advertisement, a heads-up to potential attendees, a report 
on local events, a brief syndicated news item, or a bit of novel filler. Rarer were 
those occasions when the use of moving pictures outside the movie theater merited 
more attention, such as when Kentucky’s three Asylums for the Insane installed 
projectors and began regular screenings in 1911. The Paducah Sun-Democrat and 
other newspapers throughout the state (and across the border into Ohio) reported 
on the implementation of this plan, applauded the state’s investment in this “inno- 
vation in the modern methods of caring for the insane,” and described the ini- 
tial screenings, which were said to evoke “uproarious laughter and vociferous 
applause” from the patients.” 


FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
(BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA) 


As might be expected, the first installation of a projector at a church or school in a 
town or small city was often deemed significant enough to warrant coverage from 
the local press. Both newspapers in Bakersfield, California, for instance, reported 
in detail on the introduction of moving pictures in 1915 at First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, the largest of the seventeen Protestant congregations in the city, which 
then had a population of around fifteen thousand and was in the midst of a signifi- 
cant oil-driven economic boom.” (At this date, Bakersfield had four commercial 
venues: two specializing in moving pictures, one offering “high class vaudeville 
and master photoplays,’ and a multi-use opera house that largely booked touring 
shows.) After taking over this pulpit in late 1913, the Reverend Charles R. Went- 
worth quickly became a leader in the city’s anti-saloon and anti-vice campaigns, 
making the most of publicity opportunities by, for example, preaching a sermon 
entitled “Blundering, Belligerent, Blasphemous Bakersfield” while standing sur- 
rounded by confiscated barrels of whiskey and cases of wine, brandy, gin, and 
beer.” As part of his efforts, Wentworth formed a Mer’s Brotherhood League at his 
church dedicated to promoting wholesome “recreation and social entertainment” 
for men and boys as a means of fostering what a laudatory newspaper editorial 
called “a public atmosphere favorable for the social, civic, industrial and moral 
betterment of the city." Moving pictures figured not as a target of Wentworth’s ser- 
mons but as a key element of his stalwart efforts at “betterment” After transform- 
ing the church’s basement into a gymnasium, complete with showers and a reading 
room, the Men’s Brotherhood, with Wentworth’s blessing, decided in November 
1914 to raise funds to purchase a moving picture machine. As plans progressed, 
this group invited church members and non-members alike to a public discussion 
of the “moving picture show” they had in mind for First Methodist Episcopal." 
Beyond funding and support from the congregation and the pastor, to make 
this site usable for film screenings meant deciding what particular space in the 
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FIGURE 3.3. First Sunday Schcol Assembly Hall 
Methodist Episcopal. 


church was appropriate and where the projector was to be stationed. From a 
defunct theater, the Men’s Brotherhood acquired a “steel cage” for a projection 
booth, which was attached to the outside of the church building, meaning that the 
Powers 6a Cameragraph projector they purchased would be positioned to proj- 
ect images through a window into the four-hundred-seat Sunday school assembly 
hall, sometimes referred to as an auditorium." (Installing the projector in this 
unusual manner was likely intended to waylay any anxieties about fire hazards.) 
Viewing moving pictures in the auditorium made obvious sense, not only because 
of the dimensions and seating capacity of this room. Since at least 1904, this 
part of the church had been used for stereopticon lectures covering a range of 
topics, including presentations on Ben Hur, Salvation Army work in New Zea- 
land, and the white slave trade in San Franciscos Barbary Coast.” And beginning 
with the 1909-10 season, First Methodist Episcopal hosted in its auditorium the 
Bakersfield Lecture and Entertainment Course, an annual lyceum series featuring 
touring orators and musical groups. 

In effect, this assembly hall functioned in part as a social and cultural center. 
When the church booked an African American musical ensemble, the Eastern 
Jubilee Singers, in November 1915 for two free concerts, it billed these performances 
as “an offering of the church to furnish clean and wholesome entertainment in the 
city." The auditorium served also as a civic center, home to speeches and illus- 
trated lectures promoting the temperance campaign being led by Bakersfield’s 
chapter of the Anti-Saloon League. Thus, for First Methodist Episcopal, the instal- 
lation of a motion picture projector was in keeping with ongoing efforts to reach an 
audience beyond its congregation and play a prominent role in the city at large. 

The film booked for the premiere screening at the church on February 1 was a 
hand-colored four-reel version of The Passion Play that formed the centerpiece of 
what the Bakersfield Californian called a “grand moving picture concert; with eight 
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choral, solo, and instrumental performances by church members interspersed 
with single reels of the film.” Tickets cost twenty-five cents and the event was open 
to the public. After three hymns and a dedicatory prayer and directly before the 
first moving images were projected, someone (presumably Wentworth) explained 
the “purpose, plan and future policy” concerning the “moving picture machine,” 
now installed at First Methodist Episcopal. Given the novelty of the situation and 
likely also the still problematic status of moving pictures for certain members of 
the audience, a public explanation for the church’s investment in the new machine 
and its de facto endorsement of moving pictures was no doubt warranted. 

During the rest of 1915, First Methodist Episcopal screened films on weekdays, 
beginning with a Friday afternoon and an evening showing of David Copperfield 
(1913), “said to be one of the best educational moving pictures ever made?” There 
is no indication in the local press that the Friday “entertainments” at First Meth- 
odist Episcopal—which typically paired a newsreel and short along with a fea- 
ture film—included spoken commentaries or overtly religious components, like 
benedictions, hymns, or sermons.” In addition, once the Cameragraph was in 
place, the Sunday school sessions regularly began with one reel of moving pictures 
having a Biblical theme, utilizing well-traveled titles available from commercial 
producers, like Thanhouser’s The Star of Bethlehem (1912) and Pathé’s Abraham's 
Sacrifice (1912).” Screenings at this site reflected market conditions in the mid- 
1910s, when churches largely relied on moving pictures that were produced by 
companies whose primary customer was the movie theater.” 


REGULATING NON-THEATRICAL SITES 


An available multi-use space and a commitment by the pastor and the Men’s 
Brotherhood were necessary if moving pictures were to be exhibited at First Meth- 
odist Episcopal, just as state funding and official authorization were obligatory 
before screenings could take place at Kentucky’s Asylums for the Insane. In other 
words, to turn a suitable space into a screening site required more than a projector, 
reel of film, power source, and screen.” Access to the site was a factor, as was—at 
a minimum—a tacit acknowledgement that it was appropriate to show moving 
pictures in the space. So was cost. A 1915 ad offered the Portoscope, “A Practical 
Portable Projector; without any other equipment and accessories, for $125 (more 
than $3,400 in 2022 dollars); a full-size, professional-quality Power Cameragraph 
projector went for at least twice that amount.” 

Local ordinances, regulatory agencies, and state laws also played a significant 
role in limiting—or encouraging—cinema’s multi-sited possibilities. The chapter 
on “Typical Ordinances and Specifications Governing Motion Picture Theaters” 
in John B. Rathbun’s Motion Picture Making and Exhibiting (1914) highlights cen- 
sorship as a mechanism for government oversight. But Rathbun also notes that a 
proposed censorship ordinance in Milwaukee specifically excludes “pictures shown 
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for purely educational, charitable or religious purposes by fraternal, charitable, 
educational and religious associations, or by libraries, museums and schools.” 
The Rules and Standards of the Pennsylvania State Board of Censors of Motion Pic- 
tures (passed on May 15, 1915) was equally explicit, stipulating that “this act does 
not apply to any exhibition of or use of films, reels, or views for purely educational, 
charitable, fraternal, or religious purposes by any religious association, fraternal 
society, library, museum, public school or private school, institution of learning, or 
by any corporation of the first class?” As with these ordinances, local censorship 
initiatives clearly targeted screenings in movie theaters. For example, Nashville, 
Tennessees Board of Censorship, established by ordinance in 1914, covered “all 
public places of amusement to which admission is charged,” but was tasked in 
particular with preventing the exhibition of films that are “immoral, obscene or 
otherwise criminal, moving or stationary” in moving picture shows.” 

It is not clear if itinerant exhibitors charging admission were also monitored 
by Nashville's Board of Censorship, but this type of film exhibition could face 
the same costly license fees and physical restrictions that covered touring street 
carnivals and tent shows. Moving Picture World's survey of “Motion Picture Laws” 
in 1914 noted that Florida state law, for example, mandated that “traveling Mov- 
ing Picture Shows in buildings or tents” pay a twenty-five-dollar daily license fee 
in cities with a population of ten thousand or more and fifteen-dollar daily fee in 
smaller cities, while the annual license for a permanently installed moving picture 
theater in places with fewer than five thousand residents cost ten dollars, with fees 
scaling up to a maximum of two hundred dollars for cities with populations over 
twenty thousand.” State law in this case decidedly favored “permanently installed” 
as opposed to “traveling” shows, though the legal distinction could also be drawn 
between public and non-public exhibition, as in Detroit, where a special permit 
allowed the city’s Board of Commerce in 1914 to show films in its own build- 
ing since the screening was limited to members of the group and therefore was 
deemed to be “not a public gathering” 

Safety regulations mandated by states and localities figured as prominently as 
license fees and censorship boards. These regulations were hardly uniform when it 
came to non-theatrical exhibition. An ordinance in Miami, Florida, for example, 
insisted on a number of (likely costly) structural requirements as well as the ready 
availability of fire extinguishing equipment in any “theater, opera house, moving 
picture theater, public hall or other building used as a moving picture theater”?! 
Connecticut law likewise stipulated extensive measures to control the risk of fire in 
theaters, but noted that “a certificate of approval may be granted for single exhibi- 
tions of Moving Pictures in School Houses, Churches, Lodge Rooms, Club Rooms, 
Hotels, etc. with the use of an asbestos booth??? Similarly, the Indiana State Fire 
Marshall's elaborately detailed regulations covering the operation of moving 
picture machines included a section outlining the type of portable projection 
booth required “for temporary one-night exhibition of motion pictures in places 
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FIGURE 3.4. Ads for portable projection booths, Moving Picture World, January 3, 1914 (left); 
Motion Picture News, June 23, 1914 (bottom right); assembling a booth, Insurance Engineering, 
January 1913 (top right). 


of assemblage, such as halls belonging to commercial organizations, churches, 
schools, etc.”*? Recourse to etc. in these public pronouncements acknowledges that 
there was no way to enumerate the many possible sites for screenings outside the 
movie theater. 

Regulations in Connecticut and Indiana were in line with the recommenda- 
tions that the National Board of Censors had first circulated in 1913. This influen- 
tial organization’s “model ordinance for regulating motion picture theaters” was 
meant to serve as a prototype for state and local “framers of motion picture laws,” 
who “should be careful not to forbid, wittingly or unwittingly, the use of motion 
pictures in public institutions. The law regulating booths should explicitly permit 
the use of portable booths, which could be used in churches, schools, family res- 
taurants, etc?*4 Information about and advertisements for these specialized pieces 
of equipment appeared in film trade magazines from 1913 through the rest of the 
decade.** The Sharlow Brothers Company, for example, offered “portable, asbestos 
and sheet metal motion picture booths,” including a model “made for safety in 
the Theatre, Church or Lecture Rooms where the Motion Picture Machine is used 
where it is necessary to take the booth apart or set it up quickly? And the Johns- 
Manville Company, with branches coast to coast, began a concerted effort in 1913 
to sell its “absolutely fireproof” “transite asbestos wood booths,” which were “avail- 
able in portable and permanent types” (fig. 3.4).°” 

Utilizing fireproof portable booths was one way to render spaces suitable for 
screenings. The introduction by Pathé in 1911 of what came to be known as “safety 
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film” (inflammable cellulose acetate as opposed to flammable nitrate film) opened 
further possibilities.** In Michigan, for example, a bill was passed by the legislature 
in 1915 exempting from existing requirements “moving picture theaters for reli- 
gious, educational or scientific purposes when non-inflammable films are used in 
special machines.” (Note here the fluidity of “theater” as a classification.) Maine's 
new law, passed that same year, maintained regulatory control over for-profit, 
traveling shows while allowing safety film screenings that had either no admission 
charge or were conducted by “social, fraternal, charitable, religious and educa- 
tional organizations, where the machine so used is owned by said organization 
and used in the city or town where said organization is located, and the proceeds 
of such admission fees are to be devoted to the uses of said organization: In these 
cases, regulations concerning the sites of exhibition protected and encouraged cer- 
tain ostensibly high-minded uses of moving pictures and certain local (and likely 
well-established) sponsors. 

Concerns about safety were evident in some of the earliest examples of purpose- 
built non-theatrical screening facilities, when school boards and architects in the 
mid-1910s began to incorporate permanent projection booths into their plans for 
state-of-the-art public schools. Such schools were presented as model facilities 
in School Board Journal, a periodical devoted less to pedagogy than to the equip- 
ment, supplies, and building design that would best guarantee efficient, safe, cost- 
effective public education. Leading up to this endorsement, School Board Journal's 
shift in attitude toward moving pictures took a fairly common route. This journal 
in 1906 had editorialized against the menace posed by moving picture shows, and 
by 1912 could only see limited benefits to using film for instructional purposes.” 
But over the next three years it published several articles that covered in some 
detail the technology and varied uses of motion pictures and encouraged schools 
to take advantage of this medium, which it deemed “the unique educational tool 
of the twentieth century?” At the same time, ads from projector manufacturers, 
which first appeared in School Board Journal in 1912, had become commonplace 
by 1914. 

Thus, it is not surprising that this trade journal singled out in 1915 a newly con- 
structed high school in Logansport, Indiana, which had been designed to “embrace 
the educational, social, and physical life of the community.” This facility had a 
swimming pool open to the public and a one-thousand-seat auditorium that was 
available for the use of “church conventions, lecture courses, concerts, [and] politi- 
cal gatherings.” Aiming toward broader community outreach, the auditorium was 
equipped with a full stage and an enclosed booth housing a stereopticon and a film 
projector.’ W. Blanchard Moore’s “Great Lecture on Siberia, Russia and Count 
Tolstoi”—complete with “200 colored stereopticon views smuggled out of “Dark- 
est Russia” and 2,500 feet of moving pictures—was one of the first public events 
in this space.“ Atlantic City, New Jersey’s new four-floor grade school, reported 
School Board Journal, went a step further, installing “apparatus for motion-picture 
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exhibitions . . . on each floor and in the auditorium gallery for use in classrooms 
and for public lectures in the building”* 

School Board Journal was not on the lookout for examples of multi-sited cinema, 
but rather for exemplars of the modern school plant, which, in the case of Atlan- 
tic City and Logansport, happened to incorporate facilities for projecting motion 
pictures.** I have found scant evidence regarding how many school districts during 
the 1910s followed the advice of this trade journal and invested in a permanently 
installed projection booth or even purchased and maintained a projector. News- 
papers, as we have seen, provide invaluable information about sponsored screen- 
ings, but there is little reason to assume that the daily press in a metropolitan area 
would note the availability of motion picture equipment in a high school—or a 
YMCA or Elks Lodge. And once the novelty had worn off, a small town or small 
city newspaper might not have paid attention to the acquisition of a projector by a 
local school, church, college, or state institution. 

The motion picture trade press, as part of its coverage of the burgeoning 
industry and its boosting of the medium’s social and cultural legitimacy, offered 
scattered references to the installation of projectors in non-theatrical sites, though 
these brief items garnered only a fraction of the copy devoted to new theater 
construction. “A little while ago we recorded the occasional installation of moving 
picture equipments [sic] in this school or that church, or a certain institution,” 
explained Moving Picture World in 1914. “This can no longer be done, for their 
number now is almost legion. The day has come when wherever there is anything 
educational there also is the moving picture machine, no longer as a luxury, but 
as an imperative necessity.” Billboard would announce the following year that 
“schools, colleges and sanitariums all over the country are installing projecting 
machines.” 

Hyperbolic claims aside, how many installations make up a legion? Or, put more 
literally, how many motion picture projectors were acquired for non-theatrical 
sites during the 1910s? Sometimes specific information is available. For example, 
the War Department's Annual Report for 1913 mentions, with no additional infor- 
mation, “the purchase of moving-picture machines, films, etc. for amusement 
purposes for enlisted men at various posts.” It was likely this acquisition that 
the Army & Navy Register was referencing in January 1914 when it reported 
that the War Department had purchased sixty-six Simplex projectors, each com- 
prising one part of a larger media package that included a phonograph, fifty 
records, “necessary slides and films,’ a forty-by-eighty-foot tent, and 250 fold- 
ing chairs—enabling Army chaplains to supervise delivery of “the proper sort of 
entertainment” to enlisted men at Army posts.” 

Newspapers and the trade press typically offered information about specific 
screening locations like a YMCA in Detroit; the Kansas State Manual Training 
Normal School; an ice cream parlor in Lincoln, Illinois; or the West End Method- 
ist Church in Nashville.” There are hundreds of examples like these in the print 
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MOVING PICTURES ABOARD A BATTLESHIP. 


FIGURE 3.5. 
“Moving pictures 
aboard a battleship” 
postcard. 


record, indicating the broadening dissemination of multi-sited cinema in the 
19108. But extrapolating more general trends based on these individual instances is 
difficult at best. For example, identifying certain YMCAs equipped to screen films 
can't tell us how widespread this practice was among the more than two thousand 
YMCAs then operating in North America.” The listing of these branches in the 
1914-15 Yearbook and Official Roster of the Young Mens Christian Associations of 
Canada and the United States of America indicates the number of lectures, pool 
tables, and “professed conversions” at each YMCA but offers no statistics regard- 
ing moving picture projectors.” The sheer mass of churches across the US puts this 
gap into much greater relief, even if we only take into account a denomination like 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, sectors of which welcomed the use of moving 
pictures. There is no telling, for example, whether Bakersfield’s First Methodist 
Episcopal was at all representative of what the 1916 census of Religious Bodies iden- 
tified as this denomination’s twenty-eight thousand churches.” 

For schools, there is more concrete data, thanks to the efforts of the United 
States Bureau of Education, a relatively small unit in the Department of the Inte- 
rior, which gathered information about the “motion picture projection machines 
in use for purely educational purposes in the United States.” The self-reported 
results of the bureau’s survey, issued in the form of a pamphlet in 1919, identi- 
fied only 1,129 “educational institutions equipped with motion-picture projection 
machines,” a very small number given the more than thirty-eight thousand institu- 
tions queried for the survey.” Expand the potential screening sites beyond schools 
and colleges to include churches, YMCAs, conventions, trade shows, hotels, peni- 
tentiaries, asylums, public halls, lodges, and even battleships (as the postcard in 
fig. 3.5 indicates), and it readily becomes apparent that there is no way to estimate 
the number of projectors in operation during the 1910s—much less to know pre- 
cisely when and where these machines were installed, how frequently they were 
deployed, how long they remained in operation, and whether they were eventually 
recycled as part of the market for used equipment.” 
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ADVERTISING THE CAMERAGRAPH 


A different, but no less revealing, attempt to gauge—and to envision—the extent of 
multi-sited cinema during the 1910s was offered by projector manufacturers, who 
had much to gain from the spread of screening possibilities beyond the movie the- 
ater. The promotion of portable projectors is especially significant in this regard, 
most notably the marketing of Pathé’s Pathéscope projector in the United States 
from 1914 through the rest of the decade. A more unexpected source are the ambi- 
tious advertising campaigns mounted for the Nicholas Power Company, whose 
Cameragraph projector was designed, wrote Nickelodeon in 1910, with “the needs 
of the theater owner, the operator and the patron of the moving picture theater ... 
constantly held in view.’* Yet even by this early date, company founder Nicholas 
Power had already begun to look toward other opportunities, and he would insist 
in a 1914 Moving Picture World article that “in the beginning, you know, pictures 
were shown much outside of theaters. . .. We are getting back that point. Today the 
United States Government is equipping its warships and army posts with projec- 
tion machines. So, too, installations are being made in churches, schools, colleges 
and clubs, and also in insane asylums and prisons. They are being placed every- 
where.” 

With an investment in advertising that far exceeded anything attempted by its 
competitors, Power through the first half of the 1910s increasingly looked “every- 
where” beyond the theater to what its ads pictured as a diverse array of screening 
sites across an America that was primed to take full advantage of motion pictures 
as the nation faced the challenges and opportunities of the twentieth century.” A 
photograph of Nicholas Power (1854-1921) graced the title page of Motion Picture 
News for October 11, 1913, accompanying a celebratory profile by editor Thomas 
Bedding that praised the Nicholas Power Company’s Cameragraph 6A projector 
as “wonderfully ingenious . . . well made, efficient, and good to handle,’ all-in-all, 
a machine whose performance “helps to popularize motion pictures.” The special 
attention afforded Power in Motion Picture News was perhaps to be expected since 
ads for the Cameragraph 6A ran in virtually every issue of this weekly trade maga- 
zine for the rest of 1913 and through the following year. These ads often included 
copy claiming that Power's “perfect moving picture machine” satisfies exhibitors, 
operators, and the public and accounts for “over 65% of the American business? 
This “business” stretched well beyond America’s “picture houses,” declared a 
December 1913 piece that appeared under Power's byline in Motion Picture News 
and was subsequently reprinted as a syndicated newspaper article. “The one fea- 
ture that assures a future for the motion picture,’ Power confidently affirms, 


is their versatility, as there is hardly a line of endeavor in which they have not become 
a dominant factor. One may very well wonder what comes of the vast number of mo- 
tion picture machines which constitute our daily output, and yet if you consider the 
many fields in which this industry has become a part, it ceases to be a mystery. Our 
machine is used by nearly all the prominent lecturers, churches, schools, Y.M.C.A’s 
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and other religious institutions; in commercial houses and factories where they are 
used to exploit their wares, in medical colleges to illustrate surgical operations, and 
in all branches of the arts. Their value as an exponent of education is already recog- 
nized, and I thoroughly believe that time is bound to render the motion picture more 
and more indispensable.® 


What Power's advertising manager called the “versatility of the motion picture” 
became a centerpiece of the marketing campaign for the Cameragraph, as evi- 
denced not only by advertisements but also by a host of “news” items—likely press 
releases—that appeared in Motion Picture News during 1914 attesting to Power's 
burgeoning business.“ Other projector manufacturers, like Motiograph, Edison, 
and Pathé, at times relied on a similar promotional strategy.* While a few of the 
updates concerning the Nicholas Power Company in Motion Picture News noted 
the sale of Cameragraphs to theaters, like the Fox Airdome in Atlantic City and a 
number of notable Broadway houses, the rest of these items tracked the installation 
and use of the company’s projectors in other sites. These regular reports pointed to 
the existence of a potentially huge market for projectors, once prospective buyers 
embraced the versatility and “indispensability”—to use Power’s word—of motion 
pictures. Significantly, some of the same information about Cameragraph instal- 
lations subsequently appeared in Photoplays and Photoplayers (sometimes titled 
News of Photoplays and Photoplayers), a newspaper page devoted to moving pic- 
tures that frequently included an ad for the Cameragraph. Thanks to the broad 
circulation of this syndicated feature, information about the expanding scope of 
multi-sited cinema reached readers across the country via newspapers like the Jas- 
par [IN] Weekly Courier and the Ogden [UT] Standard.* 

A particularly eclectic example of this promotional material appeared in Motion 
Picture News in October 1914 under the title, “The Powers that Be.” This brief item 
matter-of-factly noted “only a few of recent installations of Power’s machines” —at 
a West Virginia coal company; a YMCA in New Haven, Connecticut; a school in 
Flushing, New York; the New York Eastern Reformatory; and on the USS Utah.” 
Each week during 1914, updates from Power published in Motion Picture News 
(and syndicated nationwide in newspapers) offered further evidence that cinema's 
potential was being realized across a varied array of sites, including the homes of 
the wealthy (like Mrs. William Randolph Hearst), railroads (like the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad), industrial concerns (like the Adirondack 
Electric Power Company), and social clubs (like the United Odd Fellows in Ilion, 
New York).* Most frequently, Cameragraphs were touted as being put into service 
at churches of various denominations, public and private schools, YMCAs, Army 
camps, Navy battleships, and state-run prisons, reformatories, orphanages, and 
asylums.® 

More prominent than this steady stream of publicity about the non-theatrical 
installation of new Cameragraphs were Power's advertisements, which began to 
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appear in the trade press even before the Nicholas Power Company was officially 
formed on August 1, 1907, taking over from the business that Power had created in 
1898.” Initially, these ads focused on theatrical exhibition, for example, by pitch- 
ing the Cameragraph to readers of the New York Clipper and Billboard in 1906 as 
fireproof, flickerless, durable, and reliable.” These claims were underscored in a 
two-page spread in the Handbook for Motion Picture and Stereopticon Operators 
(1908), which enumerated the various features that made the Cameragraph “the 
modern motion picture machine” par excellence.” The same selling points were 
emphasized in Power's marketing efforts over the next several years, including 
advertisements in Nickelodeon, Film Index, Moving Picture World, and Billboard 
in 1910, which advised theater owners that purchasing a Cameragraph was the 
surest way “to please your patrons.” These ads attested to Power's status by citing 
the company’s “conquest” of the European and the Australian markets, provid- 
ing testimonials from exhibitors and projectionists across the United States, and 
avowing that the Cameragraph was “used by the best and largest moving picture 
theatres everywhere.” 

With these ads Power sought to capitalize on a thriving, competitive theatrical 
market, in which upgrading to new, improved projectors could provide what one 
ad called “real, hard, practical advantages for the exhibitor”” At the same time, 
when Powers new factory opened in 1912 and its total sales had passed seven 
thousand projectors, the company’s advertising was already looking beyond the 
movie theater, seeking to enhance the prestige of and to find new customers for 
the Cameragraph.” For example, an ad that year in School Board Journal tried to 
boost sales to public school systems by noting that the non-theatrical field was 
already well established, with Power machines being used by “Industrial Corpora- 
tions” like National Cash Register, International Harvester, and American Laun- 
dry Machine, as well as “many branches of the Y.M.C.A., the Catholic Church, 
Protestant Churches, Salvation Army, schools and colleges.’” 

Power ads that ran in the motion picture trade press in 1912 focused less on 
schools, corporations, and religious organizations, than on the use of Camera- 
graphs by high-end touring attractions, particularly “prominent lecturers” like 
“Burton Holmes, Dwight Elmendorf, Fred Niblo, [and] Lyman H. Howe,” whose 
performances relied on the superior quality of their unique still and moving 
images.” One such ad featured a testimonial from the projectionist for Elmen- 
dorf’s lecture tours, paired with a photograph of the transportable (if not portable) 
Power equipment he used.” Other Power ads in 1912 pointed out that Camera- 
graphs were the projectors of choice for “the two newest and biggest moving 
picture shows in New York City,’ Paul Rainey’s African Hunt and The Carnegie 
Alaska-Siberia Expedition, “shows” not initially slotted into the regular program- 
ming at moving picture houses but instead booked for extended runs at multi-use 
theaters.” Sharing little, if anything, with what was then standard nickelodeon 
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FIGURE 3.6. Power ads, Moving Picture World, May 23, 1914; The Navy, November 1915. 


fare, these free-standing, feature-length expedition films—like the illustrated lec- 
tures of Holmes and Elmendorf—typically required projection equipment that 
was moveable from one venue to the next. According to its 1910 catalogue, Power 
sold trunks and carrying cases specially designed to hold a Cameragraph, films, 
and accessories, including a removable stereopticon for projecting slides.® The 
company’s 1913 catalogue announced that these cases had been improved to help 
serve the needs of what it called “a great many traveling exhibitors.”™ 

Highlighting its connection to the likes of Burton Holmes and a Carnegie 
Museum-sponsored expedition was another way for Power to reaffirm what a later 
ad stated directly: “Uplift Is always a part of Our Business Creed.” Along with 
“Prominent Lecturers” and “Big Feature Shows”—now including the road com- 
panies of Paul Rainey’ African Hunt—Power'’s advertising in 1913 also emphasized. 
that the “U.S. Government” was a committed buyer of its projectors, with “over 30 
installations at various posts and aboard battleships,’ as well as the Naval Academy 
and West Point." After the war in Europe had begun, Power would even more 
explicitly spotlight its connection to the US military. Ads pictured battleships 
speeding “off to the front!” and lists of the many ships in the US fleet equipped 
with Power’s projectors—testaments to the company’s patriotism as well as the 
quality and utility of its machines (fig. 3.6). 
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Lecturers and battleships continued to figure in the increasingly extensive 
marketing efforts Power mounted in 1914-15, which relied on but also reached 
well beyond the motion picture and commercial entertainment trade press to 
periodicals aimed at other specialized markets, like American Exporter: A 
Monthly Journal of Foreign Trade; The Navy: An Illustrated Monthly Devoted 
to the Interests of the United States Navy; School Board Journal; Christian Work; 
and The Churchman (the organ for the Protestant Episcopal Church).® In a variety 
of large format ads, Power’s campaign for the Cameragraph 6A utilized differ- 
ent graphic designs and selling points, in addition to the claim that “thousands 
of motion picture theaters use” the company’s “perfect motion picture projec- 
tion machine? One particularly striking design, first appearing in March 1914, 
directly addressed the realized promise of a versatile, widely deployed cinema 
by featuring a circular layout with a projector at the center, connected to six- 
teen radiating lines, each leading to a different type of user and/or screening site 
(fig. 3.7). “Exhibitors’—representing all motion picture theaters—are but one 
spoke in this wheel, for here Power depicts the motion picture “trade” as encom- 
passing a surprisingly wide range of possibilities.” A variation of this graphic 
design pictured the projector as the sun spreading its rays “everywhere,” includ- 
ing, but well beyond, the theater (fig. 3.8). 

Advertisements like these are not evidence of actual installations and screen- 
ings in the mid-1910s. Their significance lies, rather, in how they articulate, pre- 
dict, and imagine an expanded, well-established field of multi-sited cinema. With 
enough Cameragraphs in service, these ads claim, motion pictures could be put 
to use by the US Government as well as by lecturers and “commercial houses,” 
screened everywhere from private homes and clubs to prisons, Army posts, and 
hospitals, on steamships and battleships, in colleges, public schools, YMCAs, film 
studios, and churches. Identifying and thereby encouraging the use of these many 
sites is the point. These ads do not acknowledge that a diverse array of spaces 
might require a range of sometimes radically different approaches to producing, 
programming, and sponsoring moving pictures. Not surprisingly, Power never 
considers, in other words, the political, social, and cultural import of multi-sited 
cinema as a means of redefining cinema and space alike. 

Viewed from the perspective of an industry-leading projector manufacturer as it 
surveyed the territory beyond the theater, the potential of moving pictures seemed 
almost boundless. Realizing the promise of multi-sited cinema required only the 
ever-increasing availability of safe, reliable, durable, and professionally engineered 
projectors, “designed,” Power claimed, “to give entire satisfaction under any and 
all conditions.” This versatility and mechanical sophistication made the Camera- 
graph, according to another memorable advertisement from 1915, not simply useful 
but “prominent among the most important factors of progress,” on a par with the 
automobile, locomotive, steam shovel, and giant printing press—the machines pow- 
ering twentieth-century America (fig. 3.9).°° By 1921, addressing readers of Visual 
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Education: A Magazine Devoted to the Cause of American Education, it sufficed for 
Power to rely on its track record over the 1910s by enumerating in a full-page ad “a 
few of the hundreds of leading schools, colleges, churches, industrial organizations 
and public institutions” that had installed its projectors—implying that the promise 
of multi-sited cinema was well on its way to being realized.” 
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FIGURE 3.8. Power ad, Motion Picture Magazine, June 1915. 
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PORTABILITY AND THE “RAPID SPREAD 
OF MOTION PICTURES” 


If packed in the right trunks and carrying cases, Power's Cameragraph was trans- 
portable, yet it hardly qualified as a portable projector. This company’s advertising 
campaign conjures up a vast world of uses and sites that are not dependent on access 
to a reasonably priced projector, easy to set up and take down, simple to operate, 
and capable of being carried by hand. “Nimble, adaptable, mobile machines”—to 
use Haidee Wasson’s phrase—would in the United States become a hallmark of 
8mm and 16mm cinema from the 1930s on.” Well before this small-gauge equip- 
ment had made significant inroads into the American market, the 1910s saw the 
promotion of a number of portable—sometimes called “amateur”—projectors. A 
two-line filler that appeared in newspapers across the US noted in 1914 that “a 
portable motion picture projector which weighs but 25 pounds and can be carried 
in a case twice the size of an ordinary suitcase has been invented?” That same year 
Motography would announce that “the rapid spread of motion pictures, outside 
the theater, for religious, commercial and educational purposes, has been doubled 
and trebled since various styles of small portable projectors came into being.” 

This field included machines designed for home use that relied on non-standard 
gauge film, like Edisons Home Projecting Kinetoscope (the Home P. K.), which 
was introduced in 1912.” Edison’s marketing for the Home P. K. hinged on turning 
the “parlor” into a screening site for the family and guests, with department stores 
serving as prime retail outlets for the machine and entertainment films (that the 
company also released theatrically) distributed by mail to individual users.” How- 
ever, as Ben Singer points out, “the managers for the Edison firm conceived the 
Home P. K. as a projector to meet the needs of a variety of users—family, church, 
school, club, business?” Despite the widespread publicity generated by Edison for 
the broader “educational” uses of his portable projector and the company’s ads in 
periodicals like School Journal, it failed to make headway with the American pub- 
lic school market before the Home P. K. enterprise ceased in 1914. 

The early 1910s also witnessed the first iterations of what would later be 
called the “suitcase” projector, that is, a machine (with handled carrying case) spe- 
cially designed for sales presentations and capable of turning “any room” into a 
screening site (fig. 3.10). So claimed the Knickerbocker Film Company, when it 
introduced its new machine, which was supposed to be capable of pausing “indefi- 
nitely” on any single frame, thereby rendering a stereopticon superfluous.” A 
similar “salesman’s portable projecting machine, complete with “neat, compact, 
leatherette traveling case,” was highlighted in Machinery (January 1914) and adver- 
tised as a way to “take your plant—your machine—to your prospects.” Suitcase 
projectors promised to provide a quite different capacity for mobility than other 
moveable screening options like the railway car refashioned as a mini-theater or 
the automobile or truck modified to serve as a self-contained traveling motion 
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the entire mechanism, including the lamp-house, rheostat and the sheet. 
Tt is then about the size of, and no heavier than, an ordinary suit case. 


Fig. 5. Salesman’s Portable Projecting Machine 


FIGURE 3.10. Suitcase projectors, Moving Picture World, November 29, 1913 (left); Machinery, 
January 1914 (right). 


picture projection system, complete with screen as well as projector, lantern slides, 
and reels of film. +” 

Even without taking auto-mobility into account, Motion Picture News by June 
1914 could flatly declare that “motion picture exhibitors are no longer confined 
to the theatre. With the improvement of projection apparatus there has come the 
portable machine specially designed for use in the home, schools, small halls, 
churches, and other places where elaborate outfits are out of the question!” Vari- 
ations on this theme were echoed elsewhere in the trade press. Billboard touted 
the Cameoscope portable projector as a “highly efficient apparatus that has a wide 
field of endeavor for the showman, the traveling lecturer, or for use in schools, 
churches and homes” and “is particularly practical for the traveling showman who 
either covers a fixed circuit of towns or follows carnivals, circuses or other show 
routes”! Éclair billed its portable Kineclair as “the perfect projection machine” 
not only for use in homes, churches, and schools, but also in factories, kindergar- 
tens, lodges, and clubs, with particular value for “scientific lecturers” and traveling 
salesmen.” “Small portable projecting machines” were likewise a key element of 
a plan to create an “educational film exchange” based in Kansas City that would 
serve “schools, colleges, medical societies, mercantile houses, homes, Chautau- 
quas, Sunday schools, churches and special gatherings” across Kansas.'™ Even as 
they point out—and regularize or even delimit—possibilities, such inventories of 
potential screening spaces celebrate the imminent realization of an expanded, per- 
vasive, dispersed, multi-sited cinema powered by the transformative utility of the 
portable projector. 
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There is little evidence that portable projectors actually fulfilled this grand 
destiny during the 1910s, but it was not for lack of initiative by manufacturers. A 
typical issue of Moving Picture World in July 1914 contained advertisements for 
no less than four different portable machines that used standard 35mm film: the 
Phantoscope, the Optigraph Home Projector, Bing’s Home Entertainer, and 
the Animatograph. All were supposedly designed to suit the needs of a wide range 
of users, occasions, and sites, including but never limited to the private exhibition 
space of the middle- and upper-class home. Most prominent, and likely most 
successful in the marketplace, were the Phantoscope and the Animatograph. 

Developed by industry pioneer, C. Francis Jenkins, the Phantoscope was intro- 
duced in September 1913. Weighing twenty pounds and initially priced at one 
hundred dollars (complete with stereopticon, allowing for the uninterrupted shift 
from film to slides), with a motor-driven model selling for $125, Jenkins’s machine 
was heralded as perfectly safe, “simple as it is practicable,’ able to project an eight- 
foot picture, and easily operated by an “intelligent boy” and “even a lady’!° An 
optional “gas generator” (for an extra twenty-five dollars) allowed the Phanto- 
scope to be used in “rural districts or elsewhere where current is not available?” 
Moving Picture News saw the Phantoscope as fulfilling a “clear need for a portable 
motion picture projector, something you can readily pack up in a small box, set up 
easily in the parlor, a small schoolroom, or a room in a hotel” to serve the needs 
of “the home circle; the small schools, traveling men and others”? An extensive 
advertising campaign in the trade press during 1914 underscored the even more 
expansive multi-sited opportunities for this projector, emphasizing its suitabil- 
ity for churches, colleges, YWCAs, lodges, clubs, and Army and Navy posts.’” 
An ad from July 1914, for instance, listed more than eighty firms and institutions 
that had purchased Phantoscopes, ranging from the American Tobacco Company 
and the Battle Creek Sanitarium to the University of Wyoming and the Virginia 
Experimental Agricultural Station." This apparent success was short-lived, how- 
ever. The Phantoscope Company looks to have stopped production of its portable 
projector in October 1915 after increasing its capitalization and resurfacing as the 
Graphoscope Company, offering a projector designed for theaters." 

Advertised by the Victor Animatograph Company as “the First Professional 
Portable Motion Picture Machine,’ the Animatograph was described as being 
“easily carried about from place to place, set and put to work, it is said, in less 
than three minutes’ time, and producing an image of professional brilliancy and 
size.” The first model of the Animatograph in 1914 weighed forty pounds and came 
complete with a stereopticon.'” Victor introduced the Animatograph Model 2 in 
1917, aiming toward the “entirely separate field” of what it called “light-exhibition.” 
Model 2 was “intended and guaranteed for traveling exhibitions, and all educa- 
tional and religious work in both large and small rooms” by the “non-theatrical 
user of motion pictures”! Through the late-1910s, Victor continued to promote 
the Animatograph in the trade press as well as other periodicals like School Board 
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Journal and Catholic Educational Review." In 1922, the year before Victor intro- 
duced its “Sixteen Millimeter Camera and Projector; the company announced the 
Model 3 Victor Animatograph, designed specifically for the home."!® 

The most ambitious and likely the most successful attempt to market a por- 
table projector in the 1910s was mounted by Pathé, then the major company 
in the French film industry, which introduced its Pathéscope to the US market in 
1913, promising to bring “motion pictures to [the] home” as a “companion to the 
Talking Machine”! The company’s larger aim, as archivist Anke Mebold explains, 
was to create a “comprehensive service strategy for non-theatrical clientele” Not 
just portability but safe operation was a prime selling point of this novel projec- 
tor, since the Pathéscope did not use the 35mm film stock that was the industry 
standard and relied, instead, on the 28mm non-inflammable alternative that had 
been introduced by Pathé. The use of 28mm film also meant that purchasers of the 
Pathéscope had to screen either moving pictures they themselves had shot (using 
a Pathé camera) or titles acquired from a Pathé-licensed rental library. 
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FIGURE 3.12. Pathéscope ad, Saturday Evening Post, April 3, 1915. 


The holdings of these rental libraries give some indication of Pathé’s proprietary 
strategy for circulating moving pictures beyond the theater. The 1918 edition of the 
Descriptive Catalogue of Pathéscope Films, compiled by the Pathéscope Company 
of America, lists 935 available titles, “an abundant supply to suit every taste, every 
mood, any ages and all occasions?™ The majority of these films were reduction 
prints from 35mm theatrical releases produced by Pathé, including serial epi- 
sodes, travelogues, industrials, and films covering “popular science” and current 
events. More than 350 of the titles available were identified as comedies and dra- 
mas, again largely produced by Pathé, with certain films from other major studios 
like Thanhouser, Vitagraph, and Biograph. While Pathé’s 28mm camera no doubt 
encouraged amateur filmmaking, the success of its Pathéscope and licensed rental 
libraries was clearly predicated on treating the home as an ancillary market for the 
theatrical film industry (fig. 3.12)."” 

As prominently as the home figured in the marketing of the Pathéscope in 
national mass-circulation magazines like Saturday Evening Post, Literary Digest, 
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Scribner’ Magazine, and Collier’, the authorized dealers for the Pathéscope in 
the US did not ignore the potentially much wider utility of this projector.” For 
example, at Philadelphia’s Industrial Exposition in March 1914, the city’s Pathé- 
scope Exchange promoted the projector as being readily “adapted to industrial, 
domestic, and educational uses”! The Pathéscope Company of New England 
informed readers of Congregationalist and Christian World that “the Pathéscope is 
bringing new life to hundreds of churches, Sunday Schools, Y.M.C.A’s and insti- 
tutions which before were losing their hold, owing to motion picture shows.”!” 
Encouragement also came from Moving Picture World’ resident expert on projec- 
tion, who concluded that in addition to “the homes of wealthy people,’ Pathés 
“remarkable” machine is “unquestionably destined to have a large sale . . . in busi- 
ness offices and factories,’ not least of all because “the amateur, be it the child, or 
the mother or father in the home, or the traveling salesman, or office man, can get 
just as good illustration of the picture as can the most experienced operator. All 
there is to do is turn on the switch .. . and watch the picture?!” In effect, the Pathé- 
scope promised to do away not just with the projection booth and the dangers of 
35mm nitrate film but also with the trained, professional projectionist. 

While the Nicholas Power Company’s marketing highlighted installations 
of the Cameragraph as a permanent fixture in a host of non-theatrical sites and 
as the projector of choice for prominent touring lecturers, the portability of the 
Pathéscope allowed for more diverse screening opportunities. Thus newspapers 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, reported that the Pathéscope Company of New 
England during 1915-16 put on “demonstrations” or “entertainments” at private 
homes, churches, a country club, the YWCA, the city’s largest retail store, the 
Armory, the Boy’s Club, and a session of the Western Massachusetts Christian 
Endeavor Societies convention.’** Other sponsored Pathéscope screenings took 
place, for example, at the Woman's Club House in Butte, Montana (as part of a 
“practical demonstration regarding child’s welfare”); the Presbyterian church in 
Cherryvale, Kansas (which hosted a traveling evangelist who brought six reels to 
screen); the Worth Hotel in Fort Worth, Texas (where the featured program was 
“The Pathéscope as an Advertising Medium”); the outdoor Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in the village of Grantham, Maryland (attended by two hundred townspeople 
and “little ones from the Messiah Orphanage”); and the Dairy Show held at the 
Armory in Kalamazoo, Michigan (with “educational” films on the production of 
condensed milk and the operation of milking machines).'”° 

The public visibility of Pathé’s portable machine (and of non-theatrical cinema 
more generally) was also heightened by the many Pathéscope screenings in prom- 
inent department stores in cities across the US, including Butte, Montana, and 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, as well as Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, and Pittsburgh. $ 
For example, beginning in December 1915 and continuing well into the follow- 
ing year, the regular full-page newspaper ads for Meier and Frank in Portland, 
Oregon, noted that free Saturday matinee Pathéscope screenings would be held in 
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this store’s sixth-floor auditorium, a space also used for concerts and lectures.!”” 
Aimed specifically at children (who had to be accompanied by an adult), Meier 
and Frank’s hour-long Pathéscope programs featured at least one educational reel 
(like On Board the Flagship, Wyoming, or Tuberculosis, the Scourge), along with 
comedies, dramas, animated cartoons, and trick films. The Wanamaker stores in 
New York City, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn, in addition to arranging free Pathé- 
scope screenings, set up demonstrations of the projector in an in-house Toy Store, 
Camera Shop, or special “Pathéscope salon” furnished like a cozy parlor.'” 

In Washington, D.C., Pathéscope programs were screened in the six-hundred- 
seat auditorium located on the eighth floor of Woodward and Lothrop, one of the 
city’s preeminent department stores, as part of an ambitious marketing campaign 
aimed at getting Pathéscopes into public and private Washington-area schools. "°° 
In January 1915, the Washington Post began a two-month-long contest with the 
ten winning schools to receive a Pathéscope. To generate interest and waylay any 
doubts about the pedagogical utility of motion pictures, the Post set up demonstra- 
tions at schools to display the projector and to screen travel pictures, microscopic 
views, and other “educational motion pictures” from the Pathéscope library that 
were suitable for classroom use. From the first ads announcing the contest, the 
Post’s campaign trumpeted this projector as a safe, small, portable, economical, 
readily powered, and easy-to-operate machine benefitting the student, the com- 
munity, and the nation, since the Pathéscope will “help our youth to become 
better and more successful citizens” while “making our schools as efficient and 
up-to-date as possible:’'*! Reports in the Post of enthused students and testimoni- 
als from educators, city officials, and representatives of civic groups like the Par- 
ents Association and the Federation of Women’s Clubs attested to the value of the 
Pathéscope and educational film more broadly.” In addition, the community at 
large also stood to benefit from this progressive pedagogical initiative, since, as 
one advertisement claimed, “a Pathéscope in your school means that the building 
will become more of a social center”—that is, become another multi-use site like 
the church assembly room and the YMCA.” 

The Post offered almost daily coverage of its Pathéscope giveaway. The same was 
true in the many other cities where newspapers sponsored comparable competi- 
tions, including New York City, Buffalo, Louisville, and St. Louis, but also much 
smaller places like Chillicothe, Missouri. Variations of this contest, with projec- 
tors given to community groups or churches, took place in Los Angeles, Tacoma, 
Washington, and Salt Lake City.’** In other areas of the country, the promotion 
of the Pathéscope was aimed at the vast rural market that was not a primary tar- 
get for manufacturers of 35mm projectors like Power’s Cameragraph. Farm, Stock 
and Home magazine, for example, promised to give a Pathéscope to “any Farmers 
Club, Woman’s Club, Consolidated or District School, Church, Sunday School or 
Lodge” that delivered a certain number of new subscriptions." In Kansas, sales 
agents set up demonstrations in small towns across the state, while in New Mexico, 
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the Department of Public Instruction issued a license to the Pathéscope company, 
“which will try to place an outfit in each district in the state if the consent of the 
county superintendent can be secured for a demonstration to the rural school 
directors.”!°° Under this plan, the Santa Fe Board of Education, for example, pur- 
chased a Pathéscope.!” 

As the marketing of the Pathéscope indicates, the limited success of Edison's 
Home Projecting Kinetoscope, the Phantoscope, and other attempts to make the 
moving picture projector a regular household appliance and to open up screening 
sites outside the movie theater did not put an end to the dream of profiting from 
portability. Like the Victor Company—which would gain its greatest success in the 
development and commercial roll-out of 16mm equipment—Pathé continued to 
see the future of non-theatrical cinema in projectors that used “slow-burning,” aka 
safety film. By the end of the 1910s, the Pathéscope Company of America had intro- 
duced a new model of its 28mm projector, the Premier Pathéscope, redesigned to 
offer greater illumination and steadier images, with the added capability of being 
able to be “slowed down on speed without injury to the quality of projection” —a 
feature clearly designed to enhance classroom instruction and sales demonstra- 
tions.” Not surprisingly, the pamphlet introducing this product claimed it to be 
the “crowning triumph” in the development of the motion picture as “the universal 
educator and the universal amusement.”!” 

For home use, the twenty-three-pound Premier Pathéscope could be housed 
in an oak or mahogany cabinet that was designed to be a “companion entertainer 
to the better grades of talking machines or player pianos.” Yet this projector could 
also be easily transported either in a specially designed suit case or a metal car- 
rying case. Its adaptability and mobility were enhanced because the Premier 
Pathéscope was able to run off standard automobile batteries as well as 110 or 220 
volts, alternating or direct current. It could even be powered, Pathé insisted, by 
hand-cranked or foot-driven electric generators, enabling the Premier Pathéscope 
to be put into service in sites far from American parlors and classrooms. Here 
was a machine usable “in the interior of China, South America, the Arctic and 
the South Sea Islands,” presumably making the Pathéscope a valuable resource for 
missionaries and manufacturers alike." 

The extensive advertising campaign for the Premier Pathéscope cast a wide net. 
As might be expected, ads running in magazines like House and Garden, Vanity 
Fair, Art and Decoration, and Country Life pitched this projector to well-to-do 
consumers looking for “a Christmas Gift for the whole family for a life-time.”'” 
Even in these periodicals, however, advertisements referenced not only the upper- 
class “discriminating purchasers” of the projector like Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, 
Vincent Astor, and “four of the Du Ponts,” but also eminently respectable users 
of the Pathéscope outside of the home, including “the Y.M.C.A., Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Christian Endeavor Society, Epworth League, Social Settlement 
Workers, Parents Associations, Industrial Welfare Societies, Orphan Asylums, 
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FIGURE 3.14. Pathéscope ads, System, April 1920 (left); Industrial Management, August 1920 
(right). 


Convalescent? Homes, Sanitariums.” With this track record, the advertising 
affirmed, the Premier Pathéscope was in the vanguard of multi-sited cinema, 
ready to be deployed “everywhere that life can be made better worth living by the 
safe use of wholesome motion pictures.”'*? 

Everywhere likewise included the territory covered by traveling sales agents 
who could arrange a private exhibition for one prospective customer, a tableau 
pictured in an advertisement in Industrial Management.'“ Ads aimed at this mar- 
ket listed the precise number of Pathéscopes sold to specific firms, including five 
to American Bank Note, eleven to Barber Asphalt, ten to Hershey Chocolate, and 
twenty to National Cash Register." Ads in Associated Advertising and Printers’ Ink 
explained that the Pathéscope Company of America could produce new advertis- 
ing and sales films and create 28mm prints of “any industrial film,” further enhanc- 
ing the utility of its portable projector.’ 

Coinciding with the introduction of the Premier Pathéscope came the fifth edi- 
tion of Pathé’s pamphlet, Education by Visualization: The Royal Road to Learn- 
ing Lies along the Film Highway (first published in 1914), which identified the 
“prominent users” of Pathé projectors as “Institutions, Schools, Churches, Clubs 
and Camps, Hotels, and Industrial Firms.’ As had been the case since the intro- 
duction of this projector, schools remained a highly prized market. Education by 
Visualization was careful to point out the dual utility afforded by Pathéscope’s 
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THE PATHESCOPE IN THE ASSEMBLY ROOM THE PATHESCOPE IN THE CLASS-ROOM 
Reviewing “Les Miserables.” Studying “Physical Movements Analyzed.” 


FIGURE 3.15. Photographs, Education by Visualization: The Royal Road to Learning Lies 
along the Film Highway (sth ed., ca. 1920). 


portability, as demonstrated in photographs of both a classroom with students 
attentively watching a teacher pointing to a Pathéscope projected image and also 
an “Assembly Room” with students seated in rows “reviewing” Les Miserables (1917; 
see fig. 3.15)."4” Readers of Visual Education, a new journal affiliated with the Soci- 
ety for Visual Education, were informed that when it came to selecting a motion 
picture machine for school use, portability was essential, and since the Premier 
Pathéscope was easy to “carry from class room to class room,’ “the machine goes 
to the pupils—not the pupils to the machine? That 115 New York public schools 
had chosen Pathéscopes was offered as dramatic proof that this projector was 


indeed “the most efficient aid to visual education? 1 


CONCLUSION 


The marketing of the Premier Pathéscope as a machine that “can be used without 
danger by anyone, anytime, anywhere” capped a host of attempts during the 1910s 
to profit from portability. The aim was to make inroads into what was envisioned 
as a vast domain apart from the nation’s fifteen to twenty thousand movie theaters, 
a potentially lucrative territory filled with schools and single-family homes, along 
with churches, public institutions, and offices. As a writer in Reel & Slide put it in 
1918, “the increased value and possibilities for usefulness of the motion picture 
through the invention of the portable projector cannot be overestimated””*! These 
dreams or schemes to market the handy, easy-to-operate portable projector as 
a useful household device and to foster the proliferation of screening sites were a 
corollary to the Nicholas Power Company's grand vision of its theater-quality 
Cameragraphs anchoring a modern, projector-illuminated America in peace 
and war. 

Needless to say, possibilities did not directly or necessarily translate into 
practice. One estimate of conditions on the ground offered an appreciably less 
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sanguine assessment than did projector advertisements: the 1919 US Bureau of 
Education survey I mentioned earlier indicated that of the 1,129 schools with 
moving picture projectors only about 20 percent had portable machines, half of 
which were Pathéscopes.’** As much as the (limited) findings of this report, the 
fact that this agency saw the need for such a survey in the first place is significant, 
underscoring the extent to which the school was a privileged site. If the idea of 
cinema as multi-sited evoked in the 1910s a myriad—even unlimited—array 
of potential options, the fragmentary historical record clearly suggests that for 
proselytizers and marketers alike certain kinds of places (apart from the home) 
predominated, most notably, schools, churches, YMCAs, and state-run institu- 
tions. The installation of projectors and screenings at these already well-estab- 
lished, easily identifiable sites were also likely to be referenced on the pages of 
newspapers and periodicals, which might take note of screenings by traveling 
representatives of agricultural extension services and state health agencies, but 
paid scant attention to the mobile itineraries of roadshowmen or to sales agents 
armed with suitcase projectors. 

As the discussion of St. Louis in the previous chapter made evident, however, 
projectors in the 1910s were actually deployed in scores of sites besides schools and 
churches. Nevertheless, the promise of cinema “anywhere” did not materialize into 
the presence of cinema everywhere; expansion beyond the movie theater was par- 
tial, uneven, irregular, unsystematic. In a general sense, putting multi-sited cin- 
ema into practice during the first decades of the twentieth century was no doubt 
influenced by commercial film industry practices, progressive educational theo- 
ries, modern advertising strategies, and attitudes toward the cultural, social, and 
religious status of motion pictures.” A host of other more concrete factors were 
also in play. The costs involved and even the access to requisite films could deter- 
mine where moving pictures were screened. The regulatory actions of municipal 
and state authorities could directly limit, shape, or facilitate the implementation of 
multi-sited cinema from locality to locality. 

Realizing the much-vaunted pedagogical, ameliorative, utilitarian, and/or com- 
mercially lucrative potential of cinema “anywhere” was dependent on more than 
the vagaries of local ordinances and the availability of prints. Conducting a screen- 
ing outside the movie theater required owning, renting, or having authorized 
access to a suitable projector and to a usable physical space. This was as true for 
the showing of “indecent films” to an all-male audience at Lennox Casino as it was 
for an exhibition in Kentucky’s Asylums for the Insane, Bakersfield’s First Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and Meier and Frank’s department store in Portland—and 
likely even for itinerant showmen traveling the Ozarks. Ownership, authorization, 
access—these important variables all underscore that exhibiting moving pictures 
“anywhere” beyond the movie theater was a sanctioned, contingent, sponsored 
practice, which unquestionably privileged certain kinds of screenings, restricted 
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the sites where moving pictures might be shown, and limited the uses to which 
moving pictures might be put. But however formidable and consequential, this 
control was never close to being airtight, concerted, and uniform. Every projector 
sold for use outside a movie theater potentially raised anew the prospect of mov- 
ing pictures, in Nicholas Power’s words, “being placed everywhere?" 


Targeted Audiences 


A photograph from Photoplay, printed in an issue from September 1915 that was 
otherwise entirely devoted to the movies, shows a striking instance of multi-sited 
cinema: a train car designed and outfitted by the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
purposes of screening moving pictures. A similar “moving picture car” drew 
the attention of Scientific American (August 1915), but here the seats are filled with 
“railroad men” watching “motion pictures illustrating unsafe practices” (fig. 4.1). 
Conducted in a repurposed space, this screening brought together a readily identi- 
fiable, homogenous audience composed of New York Central Railway employees, 
whose attendance was no doubt compulsory. It was, in other words, a targeted 
screening, aimed at a specific audience rather than at any and all theatergoing 
customers willing, able, and allowed to purchase a ticket. Not surprisingly, given 
the vast number of sponsors, sites, and uses of cinema, non-theatrical screenings 
ran the gamut in this regard, arranged for members of a chapter of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy, affiliates of an engineer society, and leaders of the national 
African American community, as well as for attendees at a regional medical con- 
ference, workers at a particular factory, female residents of small towns interested 
in corset fitting, legislators in formal session, and on and on. 

Sponsored cinema, put to a variety of purposes and utilizing a range of screening 
sites, aimed in almost all cases at reaching discrete, circumscribed audiences— 
also a goal of at least some early twentieth-century advertisers and magazine pub- 
lishers, not to mention a host of mediamakers through the rest of the century 
and beyond. In contrast, during the 1910s, the movies in the US were commonly 
associated with what was imagined or believed to be—for better or worse—an 
enormous, inclusive, national audience cycling daily through thousands of the- 
aters. This vision of a public numbering in the millions regularly attending the 
movies figured in claims about the status of the film business as one of America’s 
leading industries and in concerns about the menace that it posed. The supposedly 
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This is the moving picture car of the Pittsburgh division on the Pennsylvania railroad. It is the railroad 
man’s school house, and is equi; with j and films to show the operation of railroad signal 
apparatus. C. L. Harrod, of the signal department, suggested the innovation. 


Showing railroad men motion pictures illustrating unsafe practices. 


FIGURE 4.1. Railway car as screening site: Photoplay, September 1915 (top), and Scientific 
American, August 1915 (bottom). 
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mass popularity and patronage of the movies has long remained central in popular 
accounts of Hollywood's rise and decline. 

In this chapter I examine the distinction between these two ways of address- 
ing, constituting, and configuring audiences, as articulated in arguments con- 
cerning the censorship of moving pictures and as played out on the ground in 
specific exhibition practices. Rather than catalogue or categorize the many audi- 
ences of sponsored, multi-sited cinema, I will examine the parameters and broader 
implications of this widespread practice during the 1910s by focusing on several 
examples, including the theatrical and non-theatrical screening of the most profit- 
able, highly publicized, and actively resisted film from the period, D. W. Griffith’s 
‘The Birth of a Nation (1915). My major case study will be the extensive efforts of the 
National Association of Manufacturers to reach various audiences with its “indus- 
trial betterment” campaign. Using moving pictures to address, constitute, reaf- 
firm, and capitalize on a plurality of differently configured, delimited, distinctive 
audiences reflected and helped create in the 1910s a particular version of America 
as diverse and divisible—quite unlike the purportedly homogenizing effect of the 
movies as mass entertainment. 


THE MOVIES ARE IN THE REACH OF ALL 


In November 1915, an article in Photoplay announced what by this date might have 
seemed to be a truism about the miraculous but entirely explicable popularity of 
the movies in America: 


A few years ago we classed motion picture ventures along with circuses and side- 
shows. Few of us would have for a moment dreamed that in 1915 there would be 
over 20,000 motion picture theaters in our country alone, amusing millions of fans 
every day. This phenomenal development has come about, not so much because of 
the judgment of the men in the game and their careful planning, but because the 
business is basic ... movies supply a natural demand and give value at a low price... 
the Movies are in the reach of all. Any business that is founded on dimes and nickels 
and a natural demand for play is bound to succeed.’ 


This ostensibly airtight connection between personal demand and marketplace 
supply meant that “all” Americans could elect to go to a moving picture theater 
and buy an inexpensive ticket that afforded them an hour or two of access to the 
individual and social experience of moviegoing. The result, reasoned the “photo- 
play philosopher” in Motion Picture Story Magazine in 1912, was an unprecedented 
“intermingling” that under other circumstances might have seemed a threat to 
social stability: “Usually, every amusement attracts a single class of patrons, and we 
do not find bootblacks intermingling with bankers, and millionaires with paupers; 
but the photoplay seems to be equally interesting to rich and poor, intellectual 
and unintellectual, black and white, young and old. Not only this, so fascinating 
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is the Motion Picture that the rich and the educated are willing to rub elbows 
with the very lowliest in order to enjoy themselves at this wonderful place—the 
photoshow? 

This vision—more utopic than dystopic—of the movie theater as a unique 
space that attracted and brought together Americans across class, race, education, 
and occupational differences was in part grounded in the mundane, regularized 
policies driving theatrical film exhibition, whether in an urban neighborhood or 
in a small college town, like Bloomington, Indiana, whose population in the mid- 
1910s was around ten thousand. During 1915, two moving picture theaters with the 
same ownership were situated right off Bloomington’s town square: the Princess 
(opened in 1913 and seating 913) and the Harris-Grand Opera House (opened in 
1907 and seating 1,210). Both venues advertised daily changing, multi-film pro- 
grams, frequently offered serials, and increasingly booked feature films. The Har- 
ris-Grand also regularly included a vaudeville act on its bill and sometimes hosted 
a touring stage production. 

The competition for these theaters came from Bloomington’s other, much more 
atypical picture show, the Union Theater (sometimes called the Union Photo Play 
Theater), housed inside the student union building on the campus of Indiana 
University (which then enrolled approximately 1,500 students).* An editorial in 
the Indiana Daily Student boasted—and may have been correct in claiming—that 
“this movie theater is the only one of its kind in the country. There is no other col- 
lege or university that has established a moving picture show on the campus which 
is used purely for purposes of entertainment?” Scheduling screenings on Wednes- 
day and Friday evenings, the Union Theater highlighted its feature film offerings 
from Paramount and George Kleine, presented with musical accompaniment by 
a three-piece “orchestra” (piano-violin-flute or piano-saxophone-drums). While 
definitely aimed at students and operated with the approval of and on the grounds 
of Indiana University, the Union Theater (like the Princess and the Harris-Grand) 
also regularly advertised its programs in local newspapers as it sought broader 
patronage from the community at large (fig. 4.2). I have found no evidence that 
any screenings in 1915 at this on-campus site were offered solely for students or 
otherwise explicitly restricted to certain patrons. 

In fact, only once during 1915 did any of Bloomington’s movie theaters explicitly 
restrict attendance and thereby target a particular group of spectators. In line with 
the national advertising campaign I discussed in chapter 2, the local shop that sold 
Gossard corsets rented the Princess Theater and arranged a special ticketed but 
free 2:00 p.m. screening “for ladies only? While the widespread implementation 
of Gossard’s marketing strategy points to the potential for movie theaters to serve 
as multi-use venues, the ladies-only matinee staged in Bloomington also stands as 
an exception that proves a more general rule: profit-minded film exhibitors sought 
to fill the seats of their theaters, day-in and day-out by not restricting attendance, 
thereby inviting everyone and anyone to buy a ticket of admission and take a seat 
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Announcement 


== UNION, == 
PHOTOPLAY THEATRE 


ON THE UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 
STUDENT BUILDING 


We extend to all the new students and to our patrons a hearty invitation to our first produc- 
tion this season. 


The Union Photoplay Theatre is maintained by the Indiana Union, an organization to which 
every man in the University belongs. 


The Program is exclusively Paramount, the very last word in high class photoplays, featuring 
such stars as Mary Pickford, Marguerite Clark, Blanch Sweet, Geraldine Farrar, Pauline Fred- 
rick, John Barrymore, Carlyle Blackwell, Myrtle Stedman, Maude Allen and Hobart Bosworth. 


Every Cent of the Net Profits goes directly into the Students’ Loan Fund of Indiana University. 


These High Class Productions, which show regularly for twenty-five and fifty cents, will 


always be shown at this theatre for ten cents. 


Paramount Pictures can only be seen at the University Picture Show 


x SPECIAL MUSIC 

Firamount EXPERT PROJECTION 

i he COURTEOUS TREATMENT 
APPROVED BY ALL THE FACULTY 


FIGURE 4.2. Announcement for Union Photoplay Theatre, 1915. 


with other moviegoers. In practice, this industry-wide business policy might con- 
ceivably have allowed for the sort of “intermingled” audience described in Motion 
Picture Story Magazine, but it was much more likely to result in audiences whose 
makeup varied in certain ways from show to show, theater to theater, and locality 
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to locality in terms of a host of variables, including age, sex, race, class, education, 
religion, ethnicity, regionality, and occupation.’ 

At the same time, there is no question that direct or indirect practices of racial 
segregation deeply qualified if not fully undercut the egalitarian and communi- 
tarian potential of what historian Michael McGerr refers to as the “democratic 
mingling” resulting from this purportedly open, inviting access to movie the- 
aters.* One result, as the research of Jacqueline Stewart, Allyson Nadia Field, and 
Cara Caddoo has convincingly demonstrated and as we saw in the discussion of 
St. Louis in chapter 1, was the emergence of film exhibition in and out of theaters 
aimed specifically at African Americans living under Jim Crow conditions.’ In 
addition, while hailing “everyone,” the commercial film industry had a consid- 
erable investment in what Shelley Stamp has called “cultivating cinema's female 
audience,’ as evidenced in a range of promotional strategies as well as film produc- 
tion cycles.” Exhibitors also cultivated, at various times and in various ways, other 
segments of the audience, including children, the well-to-do, and people with 
“refined” tastes. Such aims co-existed with policies and pronouncements that 
beckoned to and boasted of an inclusive, broad, vast, and purportedly unrestricted 
nationwide cohort of moviegoers that was quite different than the targeted audi- 
ences sought and served by cinema outside the movie theater. This distinction also 
informed the discourse concerning censorship of motion pictures, which often 
hinged on the role of moving pictures and moviegoing in relation to an emerging 
mass public and to the type of diversity that mattered in America. 


CENSORSHIP AND THE CONGLOMERATED AUDIENCE 


In framing its “model ordinance for regulating motion picture theatres” the 
National Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures in 1913 took as a premise that 
“all motion pictures at present are made for the entire American public, young 
and old, cultured and ignorant, and while this condition lasts every motion pic- 
ture performance must be a compromise between the demands of children and 
adults”? Hence the absolute need, this organization concluded, for laws gov- 
erning the licensing and “scientific regulation” of theaters.'’ Rendering moving 
picture shows safe remained a major concern in 1915, according to the National 
Board of Censorship’s statement of “Policy and Standards,’ because “the fact that 
the same picture goes to all audiences gives rise to some of the greatest prob- 
lems of the national board. These audiences are composed of a conglomeration 
of people, ranging from 3 to 80 years of age, and representing social traditions 
and educational influences, some modern and some antiquated, some native and 
some foreign.” Bearing in mind what it called the “diversified public” for moving 
pictures meant that the board “can not judge films exclusively from the stand- 
point of children or delicate women or the emotionally morbid or neurasthenic 
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or of any one class of audience? According to this line of argument, a form 
of “compromised” commercial entertainment based on attracting a “conglom- 
eration of people” totaling millions weekly puts already vulnerable children and 
women at risk, as well as vastly limiting the prospects for what the moving picture 
might be and do. 

A few months later, the indefatigable advocate for federal censorship and critic 
of the National Board of Censorship, Wilbur F. Crafts, put the matter even more 
concisely when testifying before the House of Representatives Committee on 
Education concerning a proposed Federal Motion Picture Commission: “theat- 
rical conditions are such that at present every film goes to the whole American 
audience—men, women, and children?!’ “Whole” presumably signified for Crafts 
not only the presence of male and female viewers of all ages but also the wide- 
spread availability of motion pictures geographically and demographically across 
the United States—that is, the “theatrical” audience understood in terms of an 
aggregate plurality. 

The way these declarations about movie audiences frame American diversity 
is striking, factoring in age, impressionability, gender, and sex, as well as a broad 
array of “traditions” and “influences” bespeaking educational level, immigrant 
status, and even the degree of “modernity”—and, notably, leaving race and reli- 
gion out of the equation, perhaps because they were so obvious as to be taken 
for granted.'° According to the National Board of Censorship and its arch-enemy 
Crafts, a defining condition of the solidly ensconced motion picture industry was 
that it made readily available films marketed to and intended to be consumed by 
“the whole American audience,’ an audience not understood as an undifferenti- 
ated mass or an imagined nation but rather as a “conglomeration of people,’ a 
“diversified public” This business strategy was deemed to be a dangerous problem 
meriting immediate correction because every ticket-buying American was sub- 
jected to the same images and stories created by an industry seeking to maximize 
profits, while not all films were fit for all members of the heterogenous moviego- 
ing public.'’ Perhaps not surprisingly, Crafts does not mention that this “whole” 
American audience for mainstream theatrical cinema excluded the indigent, those 
who had no ready access to movie theaters, and in many cases African Americans 
and other people of color. 

A similar understanding of the moviegoing audience informed the most sig- 
nificant legal case involving film in the 1910s: the US Supreme Court's far-reaching 
decision in Mutual Film Corp. v. Industrial Commission of Ohio (1915), which 
refused to grant First Amendment rights to the motion picture and thereby 
allowed censorship of films at the state level to proceed. While acknowledging 
that “motion pictures may be used to amuse and instruct in other places than 
theaters—in churches, for instance, and in Sunday schools and public schools,” 
the court insisted that state censorship was constitutional and necessary in part 
because the potentially “insidious” danger motion pictures posed as “spectacle” 
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and as a “business” venture was rooted in the “audiences they [films] assemble, 
not of women alone nor of men alone, but together, not of adults only, but of 
children.”'* According to the court, by the mid-1910s two incommensurate types 
of cinema were found in the US: on one hand, theatrical moving pictures indis- 
criminately drawing adults and children as well as men and women, and, on the 
other hand, the noncommercial use of the medium in “other places than theaters” 
that presumably served more narrowly constituted audiences, but warranted little 
more than an aside as the justices deliberated on the case at hand. 

According to the statute upheld by the Supreme Court, Ohio's state censorship 
board was tasked with passing judgment on “all motion picture films to be publicly 
exhibited and displayed in the state of Ohio,” which perhaps assumed a distinction 
between screenings that were public and those that were not.” The ordinance did 
not specify what might count as non-public exhibition—screenings in a private 
residence? an office? an asylum? a members-only club? Laws in other states were 
somewhat more explicit. The statute creating a mechanism for film censorship in 
Kansas indicated that “films used in institutions of learning are exempt from the 
provisions of the act?” In Pennsylvania, state censorship was legally required for 
“any place where films, reels, or views are exhibited,” with the notable exception of 
“exhibition of or use of films, reels or views for purely educational, charitable, fra- 
ternal, or religious purpose, by any religious association, fraternal society, library, 
museum, public school, or private school, institution of learning, or any corpora- 
tion of the first class”?! These laws codify distinctions based on sponsorship and 
use, privileging certain purposes and non-theatrical sites. Schools and religious 
associations and the other specified locations were not required to submit prints 
and pay fees to the Pennsylvania censorship board, but still had to comply with the 
state's criteria for what constituted permissible films. 

Like these state censorship boards and the Supreme Court, Crafts and the 
National Board of Censorship raised the possibility of alternate modes of exhibi- 
tion. Both assume that the film industry’s approach to its audience is a product 
of current “theatrical conditions,” a phrase I take to mean how films were then 
being produced for, distributed to, and exhibited in America’s ubiquitous, com- 
mercially run movie theaters. The National Board of Censorship posited that dif- 
ferent arrangements were conceivable based on delimiting audiences, notably by 
creating venues restricted to only adult spectators or arranging screenings explic- 
itly designated for children.” (On rare occasions—when, for example, schedul- 
ing children’s matinees and programs like Twilight Sleep—certain theaters did 
limit audiences in these ways.) Crafts broached another, more ambitious option: 
a nationally available non-theatrical cinema. Regular screenings in YMCA-style 
“evening schools” as well as a “nation-wide series of one-night-a-week recre- 
ational films in churches and welfare societies” would, Crafts argued, provide 
Americans with a much-needed alternative to the thousands of storefront nickel- 
odeons, repurposed live-entertainment theaters, or purpose-built picture palaces 
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that offered moving pictures as their primary fare—sites that constituted the 
cornerstone of the increasingly consolidated and, for him, ideologically suspect 
American commercial film industry.” In effect, Crafts was calling for a cinema 
fully independent of Hollywood, comprised of a network of non-profit, safe, 
institutionally overseen, familiar sites committed to responsibly and regularly 
providing mass entertainment as well as instructional moving pictures suitable 
for the diverse population of the United States. This model of cinema, Crafts sug- 
gests, would offer audiences an opportunity to opt out of the dangerously homog- 
enizing experience of moviegoing promoted by the film industry and join a more 
healthy but equally national, mass audience gathered to view films in churches 
and YMCAs. 

In practice, however, non-theatrical cinema during the 1910s rarely addressed 
an aggregate audience, a diversified but still conglomerate public such as Crafts 
described when he testified to Congress. A free screening of entertainment or 
“recreational” films open to all comers at a community social center or in the audi- 
torium of a metropolitan department store or hosted by merchants in the square of 
a small Midwestern town might seek to attract a mix of spectators somewhat akin 
to a nearby moving picture show. “Everybody welcome! Everything free!” declared 
an advertisement for a YMCA screening of motion pictures about fire and fire 
prevention in Scranton, Pennsylvania.” 

But the desideratum for multi-sited cinema was much likelier to be a more 
narrowly defined, more homogeneous audience, linked by one or more variables, 
including sex and age, but also occupation, race, religion, educational level, social 
class, place of birth, current residence, union or club membership, leisure-time 
interests, consumer habits, political affiliation, and so on. If not unlimited, the 
possibilities for how particular audiences could be envisioned and hailed were 
extraordinarily broad—and at the same time historically specific. Strategies 
to achieve this end varied. The makeup and the size of the audience could, for 
instance, be delimited by the location, size, access to, and availability of the site 
itself—a “ghetto” playground, for example, or a convention hall, classroom, or 
business office. Admission could be restricted to members and invited guests; even 
“free” events might require tickets, usually available from a local sponsor. Certain 
groups could be encouraged, requested, or required to attend. 

The purchase of a projector for home use could also be understood as a way 
to escape the conglomerated theatrical audience. Advertising assured readers of 
the Saturday Evening Post that a Premiere Pathéscope and titles drawn from the 
Pathéscope rental library offered owner/projectionists the flexibility to satisfy 
“every taste, every mood, any age and all occasions.’ Just as important, this invest- 
ment made it possible for small invited audiences to enjoy “private” screenings of 
individualized programming at home in “absolute safety and comfort; suggesting 
that theatrical screenings provided nowhere near enough comfort or safety.” 
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THE BIRTH OF A NATION IN AND OUT 
OF THE THEATER 


Beyond the home, the prospects for targeting particular audiences were vast. Con- 
sider the perhaps unlikely example of The Birth of a Nation during 1915 and 1916, 
when it was the most widely seen film in theatrical release.” Griffiths melodramatic 
paean to white supremacy generated protest from African Americans in city after 
city, while local newspapers reported favorably on smashed box office records and 
wildly enthusiastic audiences. The circulation of The Birth of a Nation in Indiana 
was typical. Strident public efforts by community groups and African American 
leaders to prevent the screening of the film in South Bend, for example, went for 
naught.” When The Birth of a Nation was booked for a week’s run in South Bend’s 
multi-use Oliver Theater, tiered ticket prices were comparable to major touring 
stage productions, ranging from twenty-five cents for the gallery to two dollars for 
prime main floor seats—in line with what advertisements insisted were the “high- 
est class theaters” across the state.” While this pricing suggests that audiences 
who could afford these tickets were highly stratified by social class, the extensive 
newspaper coverage and advertising for The Birth of a Nation offers no indication 
that any theater in Indiana explicitly restricted attendance by age or by additional 
racist efforts beyond the Jim Crow practices already in place. Indeed, a newspaper 
account from South Bend specifically noted that the “aggregation of spectators” 
“from pit to dome” became one “audience; as the film unrolled and “waves of 
applause swept” the theater.” Nothing prevented white children from attending, 
as evidenced in a letter-to-the-editor published in the Indianapolis News that took 
Griffith to task for the historical inaccuracies of The Birth of a Nation. The Civil 
War veteran who voiced this concern argued that the real danger of the film was its 
effect on the “good sprinkling of children of school age” in the audience when he 
saw the film in Anderson, Indiana.” Children might even be actively encouraged to 
see The Birth of a Nation, as was the case in Elwood, Indiana, where, “at the request 
of parents,” the superintendent of schools announced that he would excuse stu- 
dents who were attending matinee screenings of the film at the city’s opera house.’ 
Restrictions based on race could have been implemented in the Midwest more 
informally, site-by-site, as had been the case in New York City, according to the 
New York Age. This African American newspaper reported that the management 
of the Liberty Theatre (where the film would have a record-setting engagement) 
“fearing that irresponsible colored citizens will show their resentment against the 
exhibition of “The Birth of a Nation’ by resorting to violence . . . has adopted a 
policy of excluding as many colored people as possible. Only a few have been able 
to secure admittance, and several of them were taken for white.”” 

Advertisements in 1916 claimed that The Birth of a Nation had attracted 
“millions” of spectators in its theatrical engagements, but this film also gar- 
nered attention because of a highly restricted, narrowly targeted non-theatrical 
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screening, when The Birth of a Nation was projected on the white wood-paneled 
wall in the East Room of the White House on February 18, 1915. Described in a 
syndicated newspaper account as having been “arranged” by President Woodrow 
Wilson’s daughters “for the benefit of their [recently widowed] father and several 
members of the Cabinet,’ this “private moving picture exhibition” was “presented 
as a possible means of diverting the President for one evening from the cares of his 
office?” Griffith and Thomas Dixon (author of The Clansman, the source novel for 
Griffiths film) were also likely present at this screening, suggesting their stake in 
facilitating the event.” 

The following day Griffith and Dixon attended a second invitation-only exhibi- 
tion of the film in the nation’s capital, this time under the auspices of the National 
Press Club, whose membership was limited only to select white male journal- 
ists. This organization, which a year earlier had heard Woodrow Wilson deliver 
a much publicized talk about his experiences as president, had since 1914 occa- 
sionally arranged for its members special non-fiction moving picture programs.” 
The Press Club screened at its assembly room the Williamson submarine films, 
Kinemacolor’s With the Fighting Forces in Europe (1914), the non-fiction feature 
Uncle Sam at Work (1915), and even what was described as newly shot footage 
demonstrating “Twilight Sleep,” billed here as the “painless” childbirth method.** 
Six months after viewing The Birth of a Nation, members of the Press Club, joined 
by invited Army and Navy officers, would watch a special private screening of 
Vitagraph’s The Battle Cry of Peace (1915), designed to wake up America from its 
misguided pacificism.*” 

For The Birth of a Nation screening, the Press Club used the spacious Banquet 
Room on the top floor of the Raleigh Hotel, where some five hundred attendees, 
including journalists, the chief justice of the Supreme Court, the secretary of the 
Navy, more than thirty senators, and approximately fifty members of the House 
of Representatives, were reported to have “cheered and applauded throughout the 
three hours” required to show the “gigantic picture” For newspapers across 
the country in February 1915, these two non-theatrical Washington screenings 
of The Birth of a Nation were definitely newsworthy, likely because of where they 
occurred and who comprised the audience. In hindsight, these invitation-only 
events appear even more significant, for they indicate the opinion leaders in gov- 
ernment and the media that Griffith successfully sought to reach, and they bear 
witness to the political and racial climate in the United States that proved to be so 
welcoming to the film despite the protests of African Americans. 

There is no telling how many other times The Birth of a Nation was screened 
non-theatrically by the end of 1910s, well before it was subsequently exhib- 
ited outside of commercial movie theaters for quite different purposes by, most 
notably, the KKK and the Museum of Modern Art.” One additional noteworthy 
example of what the New York Sun called the film’s “private exhibition” occurred 
in October 1915. While The Birth of a Nation continued its Broadway engagement, 
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Grace Methodist Episcopal church in Manhattan hosted “through the courtesy 
of D. W. Griffith” a special screening of the film for “a vast audience of Methodist 
ministers from all over the State” The New York Times reported that “the picture 
was shown” at this landmark church “in every detail as at the Liberty Theatre, with 
orchestral accompaniment.” Which aspect of this event, then, might have most 
strongly registered as a signifier of non-theatrical difference? That the site was a 
prominent church with a recent history of screening moving pictures? That the 
screening was presented thanks to Griffith and under the auspices of the Reverend 
Christian Reisner, the headline-grabbing minister of Grace Methodist Episcopal 
and author of Church Publicity: The Modern Way to Compel Them to Come In 
(1913)? That the “vast” audience was “private” and composed of Methodist cler- 
gymen?” In this case, as in a great many instances of film exhibition beyond the 
movie theater, there was a marked correlation between site, sponsor, and targeted 
audience. Box office revenue was surely not the immediate goal, though there was 
the good possibility that ministers who watched The Birth of a Nation at Grace 
Methodist Episcopal might go on to promote the film directly or indirectly among 
their parishioners. 


THE VARIETIES OF NON-THEATRICAL PRACTICE 


Significantly, the private showing of The Birth of a Nation at the White House 
was in this period among the most widely noted and perhaps the most impactful 
example of a non-theatrical screening aimed a quite specific audience, not least of 
all because it was referenced by Griffith and defenders of the film, like the attorney 
who successfully argued that The Birth of a Nation should be shown in Boston 
despite NAACP protests.” This targeted screening was, however, no more typical 
than any of the other examples introduced throughout this book. The audiences 
targeted in this period were just as varied as the sites of cinema outside the movie 
theater, and this variety is essential, I propose, for thinking about how non-the- 
atrical cinema was historically put into practice. The following examples drawn 
from newspaper and trade press accounts begin to suggest the range of audiences 
gathered in specific sites, on particular occasions, under certain auspices: 


At Footguard Hall, the armory in Hartford, Connecticut, moving pictures 
shot at the Aetna Life Insurance Company’s home office (in Hartford) were 
shown as part of the annual social meeting of the Aetna Life Club, “composed 
of the clerks, officers, and agents” of the company. 

The annual dinner for employees of the Dover Press, an event hosted by the 
company at its offices in Fall River, Massachusetts, included “grand opera and 
tango music” on a phonograph during the meal; after dinner, “an hour and a 
half was then devoted to four reels of motion pictures describing the process 
of paper making from the winter lumbering in Maine to the completed stock 


in the store room at the factory’ 
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In Charlotte, North Carolina, the local chapter of the Patriotic Order of Sons of 
America at its hall watched “four reels of moving pictures representing “Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge.” Produced for commercial release by Universal in 1914, 
this film was described in a notice that ran in a Charlotte newspaper as being 
“in full keeping with the principles of the Order, helping to inculcate into the 
minds of those present the one great principle that the Order stands for, that is, 
patriotism. These pictures were enjoyed to the fullest by all present?” 

In an attempt to “increase [student] interest in the Corn, Pig, Canning, and 
Poultry Clubs,’ the Junior Extension and Home Economics Department of 
Louisiana State University sent its “automobile motion picture machine” dur- 
ing three days in November 1915 to eight public schools in Monroe, Louisiana, 
where students saw moving pictures as part of a program that included stere- 
opticon slides, a lecture, and a demonstration of up-to-date canning methods.” 
At the David Rankin School of Mechanical Trades in St. Louis, Missouri, the 
annual meeting of the city’s Foundrymen’s Club featured a screening of From 
Mine to Molder, a film that was produced in Indianapolis and sponsored by 
the iron and steel company, Roger, Brown & Co. A representative of this com- 
pany provided a “lecture on the pictures?“ 

“Nearly 100 bankers, brokers and selling agents” from New York City and 
Boston touring the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company headquarters in 
Thompsonville, Connecticut watched at one of the company’s mills a “special 
film of the help at work?* 

The Silent Plea (1915), a three-reel Vitagraph film dramatizing the tribulations 
of a widow whose two young children suffer dire consequences after they are 
taken from her and deposited in an orphan asylum, was screened 

at the conclusion of hearings concerning “widowed mothers’ pensions” being 
held by the New York State Senate Judiciary Committee and Assembly Social 
Welfare Committee in Albany, New York. The audience included legislators 
and “representatives of many charitable, reform, church and settlement orga- 
nizations.” “Not a few legislators and spectators were moved to tears,’ reported 
the New York Sun. Vitagraph promoted this film as having been produced “in 
co-operation” with a representative of the New York State Commission for 
the Relief of Widowed Mothers. Moving Picture World called this screening 

of The Silent Plea “an event we had earnestly hoped for”—delivering to this 
influential audience an impassioned “plea for widowed mothers” that was, in 
addition, a demonstration of the “screen’s possibilities for good?” 

In Cincinnati, at the Monday night meeting of the Ben Franklin Club, com- 
posed of the city’s printers, club members watched moving pictures detailing 
“the process of paper making, from the cutting of the logs to the operations 

at the pulp mill, and thence through the mills to the completion of vari- 

ous grades of paper. The pictures were supplied by one of the larger paper 
concerns near Cincinnati.’ 
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H. L. Brownell, the Safety Inspector of the Chicago Railways Company, 
screened thirty to forty slides and three reels of motion pictures depict- 

ing “almost every kind of street car and automobile accident” as part of his 
presentation to experts attending two sessions, on “Education” and on “Fire 
Prevention,’ of the Second Safety Congress at the National Conference for 
Industrial Safety held at New York City’s Hotel McAlpin in conjunction with 
a meeting of the Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers. Moving 
pictures were also used by other speakers discussing, for example, the design 
and utility of fire escapes.*! 

The program at the widely publicized conventions of the Laymer’s Mission- 
ary Movement of the Southern Presbyterian Church held in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and Dallas, Texas, in February 1916 featured a “demonstration in 
moving pictures of missionary education in the Orient.” This footage was 
shot during an official tour of Asia by the general chairman of this organiza- 
tion and included what the Montgomery [AL] Advertiser called “a wonderful 
display of stirring scenes in China, Japan, and Korea, the first moving-picture 
of missionaries at work. ... Doctors in hospitals operating, athletes in action, 
and the ‘Burden Bearers’ of the East in vivid and real pictures.” The conven- 
tion also scheduled a presentation by the secretary of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, entitled, “The Possibility of Moving Pictures in Missionary 
Education.” Attendance of committed Presbyterian men purportedly topped 
two thousand at each of the conventions.” 


Beyond pointing to the varieties of non-theatrical cinema, these examples indicate 
that how and why certain audiences were targeted could depend on the aims of 
sponsors, follow directly from the uses to which moving pictures were being put, 
and/or be a consequence of where films were screened. Drawing from this admit- 
tedly small sample we can formulate a number of questions that open up broader 
lines of inquiry concerning the practice of targeted screenings, particularly in con- 
trast to theatrical exhibition: 


Who attended? The number of spectators at non-theatrical events could vary 
considerably, and audiences could be constituted according to a host of differ- 
ent criteria, including economic or political status, place of employment, trade 
or occupation, and/or shared values (like nativist patriotism or a commitment 
to Protestant missionary efforts). Did contemporary accounts of the screen- 
ings offer information about the size and the makeup of the audience? To 
what extent did the site and occasion dictate the constitution of the audience? 
To what degree and by what means was attendance restricted? 

Why did audiences attend? Was attendance mandatory, required, expect- 

ed, or optional? Did attendance signify commitment, affiliation, allegiance, 
obligation? Was attendance a condition of employment or an opportunity for 
developing greater expertise? Were people gathered solely or primarily to see 
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moving pictures? The answers to these questions would differ for a convention 
as compared with an event featuring moving pictures organized by an em- 
ployer, like the Dover Press or the New York Central Railroad, or compared 
with the screening of a sponsored industrial film during a regularly scheduled 
meeting of a group like the Ben Franklin Club.” 

If the reason for exhibiting films was not to generate box office revenue, 
then what motivated targeted screenings? What were the professed or 
implied aims of the sponsor in these screenings, particularly when the events 
were unrelated to the marketing of products like corsets, automobiles, or cash 
registers to potential consumers? Providing useful, relevant, and/or simply in- 
teresting information was a common rationale that could in practice subtend 
quite different goals, such as when The Silent Plea was screened in an attempt 
to influence legislators debating the social issue that was dramatized in this 
film or when Washington at Valley Forge was screened as a way of “inculcat- 
ing” the values of the Patriotic Order of Sons of America. 

Was the screening part of a broader campaign? Singular events that includ- 
ed moving pictures were quite different than orchestrated campaigns aiming 
to reach audiences across a number of different sites. For example, newspapers 
reported that the statewide tour by Louisiana State University Extension Ser- 
vices mobile moving picture car in 1915 “visited 89 schools in twelve par- 
ishes and rendered programs with the auto-stereopticon and moving picture 
machine to an estimated attendance of 15,550 school children, school patrons 
and farmers.’ The moving pictures screened at the conventions of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement of the Southern Presbyterian Church were 
planned to be widely distributed as self-styled “propaganda,” with the goal of 
reaching “straight down into the normal work and life of every congregation,” 
beginning with 3,000 Presbyterian churches in the South and expanding to 
“all [Protestant] denominations?" The moving pictures and slides Brownell 
screened at the Second Safety Congress had already been used, he declared, 
for “twelve exhibitions in the city parks of Chicago” that reached “at least fifty 
thousand people,’ with plans to “give these exhibitions in the three hundred 
schools in the city of Chicago, as fast as we can give them” 

Were films shown to a particular non-theatrical audience repurposable 
for differently configured audiences? The moving pictures screened at the 
company-sponsored social event for employees of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company—and perhaps also the “film of the help at work” shown to the 
representatives of financial institutions as part of their tour of the Bigelow- 
Hartford factory—were most likely not intended to have broader utility. 
Certain of the other titles mentioned above circulated much more widely, in 
and out of the moving picture theater. Washington at Valley Forge, for in- 
stance, was produced by Universal in 1914, exhibited in theaters nationwide, 
and subsequently screened non-theatrically for audiences at high schools 
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and YMCAs as well as the Charlotte, North Carolina, chapter of the Patri- 
otic Order of Sons of America.” An industrial like From Mine to Molder was 
designed to have a long non-theatrical shelf-life during which it eventually 
reached a range of audiences, from attendees at the American Foundrymen’s 
Association’s 1912 national convention to the Engineer's Club of Plainview, 
New Jersey, and public school pupils in Buffalo, New York in 1924.°8 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS: 
MOTION PICTURES FOR INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT 


The extensive, well-publicized deployment of film by the National Association of 
Manufacturers (NAM) offers a notable example of how a sponsor sought to maxi- 
mize the utility of its moving pictures by targeting a range of specific audiences. 
Founded in 1895, this trade association “became known,’ in historian Jennifer A. 
Delton’s words, “for its staunch, often extreme conservatism” as it lobbied to pro- 
mote the interests of “industrial capitalism” and used its periodical, American 
Industries: The Manufacturers’ Magazine, to attack organized labor and oppose all 
manner of government “interference” with business.” At the same time, indicative 
of what Delton claims were the associations “progressive, modernizing” reform 
efforts, NAM positioned itself as the champion of state-funded vocational educa- 
tion and greater safety in the workplace—keys to achieving what it called “indus- 
trial betterment.” Offered as a generous public service, NAM'’s initiatives in the 
name of this “common cause” exemplify the increasing role in American poli- 
tics of special interest groups,” while also constituting a well-orchestrated public 
relations effort, undertaken in part to demonstrate the association’s concern for 
the worker and his/her family, even as NAM’s spokesmen attacked unionization, 
demonized labor leaders, and railed against the minimum wage.*! 

Beginning in 1912, visual media played an important role in NAM’s efforts on 
behalf of industrial betterment, through the stereopticon slides it circulated and 
its sponsorship of three films made “in co-operation” with the Edison Company: 
The Workman’ Lesson (released July 5, 1912), The Crime of Carelessness (released 
December 30, 1912), and The Man He Might Have Been (released January 20, 1913). 
NAM also promoted and distributed the Thanhouser production, An American in 
the Making (released April 22, 1913), a paean to the successful Americanization of 
an immigrant peasant thanks in part to well-devised industrial safety practices. 
An intertitle identifies An American in the Making as having been “Produced 
under the direction of the Committee of Safety of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion”; NAM’s promotional material claims that US Steel had “prepared” this film 
for NAM.“ 

NAM%s involvement was directly acknowledged as well in the films that Edison 
produced for the organization. The title card of The Workman's Lesson, for example, 
identifies this one-reel “drama” as having been “Produced in Co-operation with 
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Co-operation in Industrial Betterment 


A Moving Picture Entertainment under the Auspices 


of the National Association of Manufacturers 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


FIRE PREVENTION 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Brief Addresses by Experts 


“THE WORKMAN'S LESSON” 


‘ T> Workman’s ‘ Lesson” unfolds a 

story that bears out the old saying, 

“It's hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks.” Old Wenzel, who works in the machine 
shop of a big plant lives in a nearby cottage with 
his daughter Lischen. A young Italian, Bokko, 
who is out of work, passes the Wenzel cottage 
and stops to pluck a flower from the flower bed. 


in the safety device that covers the chuck, though 
old Wenzel snorts with contempt for it. 

The acquaintance between Bokko and Lischen 
ripens to love. They become betrothed. Then, 
one day in the shop, Bokko, influenced by Wen- 
zel's contempt, leaves the safety device open. 
There is an accident; his arm is badly mangled. 
Old Wenzel blames himself, realizing that he 
was the one who led Bokko into carelessness. 

Upon Bokko's discharge from the hospital he 


The foreman explains the safety guard and 
shows the danger of not using it. 


Lischen appears to protest and the two become 
acquainted. As a result, Bokko comes again 
after Wenzel returns from work and the latter 
agrees to try to help him to get a job. 

Bokko, with Wenzel’s help secures the job and 
is put to work at a big lathe. He is interested 


Reproduction of page of pro 
Nationa! 


Back from the hospital after the accident. 
The lesson of the empty coat sleeve. 


at once repairs to the home of his sweetheart, 
and while greeting her, old Wenzel sees the 
empty sleeve hanging at Bokko's side and breaks 
down. But Bokko, throwing back his coat, dis- 
closes his bandaged but now nearly normal arm. 
Old Wenzel has been taught an impressive lesson. 


am of an Industrial Betterment Meeting, given by 
Association of Manufacturers. 


FIGURE 4.3. The Workman's Lesson, NAM pamphlet, 1913. 


the National Association of Manufacturers.” This connection was consistently 
noted in Edison’s trade magazine copy and in newspaper ads run by exhibitors, 
as if the involvement of NAM somehow increased the credibility, topicality, and 
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value of The Workman’ Lesson as a timely film both dramatic and informative. 
Promotional material for The Workman's Lesson appearing in newspapers like the 
Times-Democrat [New Orleans] claimed that “besides being an interesting fea- 
ture story, the picture shows how thousands of lives and limbs can be saved by 
the intelligent use of safety appliances in manufacturing plants and it is to help 
along the good work that the great Edison film has been made.’® The story that 
(melo) dramatizes this instruction focuses on a small family unit—a perky stay-at- 
home daughter and her elderly father, a factory worker who helps a young man 
get hired at the factory and encourages him to disregard the “new-fangled safety 
devices” that the foreman demonstrates on the shop floor. After he is betrothed to 
the daughter, an accident almost costs the young man his arm and the distraught 
older worker must face the consequences of not relying on modern safeguards and 
ignoring management’s advice when it comes to industrial safety. The unambigu- 
ous message of The Workman's Lesson was entirely consistent with the information 
provided by NAM concerning “Accident Prevention and Industrial Insurance” in 
each issue of American Industries. 

NAM regularly boasted that The Workman's Lesson had been shown in “fully 
7500 motion picture theaters all over the country”—a claim impossible to verify, 
though newspaper advertisements indicate this film was widely screened in theaters 
as part of standard multi-film programs through December 1912, and it contin- 
ued to appear sporadically in theaters well into 1914.° Non-theatrical screenings 
for more delimited (though often quite large) audiences began only a few months 
after Edison released The Workman’ Lesson in July 1912. This film was exhibited in 
October 1912, for example, at the Union Safety First meeting at Convention Hall 
in Kansas City, Missouri, with attendance restricted to only “employees of thir- 
teen railroad lines centering in Kansas City, who are residents in the Kansas City 
district, together with their families.” The Wall Street Journal claimed the meeting 
drew twelve thousand “railroad men, including shop workers, switchmen, firemen, 
engineers, general managers, vice-presidents and presidents.’ Shown during the 
Saturday evening time slot, The Workman’ Lesson and an instructional reel entitled 
Right and Wrong Way to Do Train and Shop Work were part of a program that 
included a stereopticon lecture and talks by representatives of all the participating 
railroads.® The following year the general safety committee of Carnegie Steel spon- 
sored some twenty-five programs for its employees in Pennsylvania and Ohio that 
included musical performances as well as The Workmen's Lesson and stereopti- 
con lectures detailing “dangerous” practices and safety measures initiated by the 
company. Held at public venues like the opera house in New Castle and Carnegie 
Music Hall in Pittsburgh, these events could be tailored to the individual locality. 
In New Castle, for example, lectures and screenings on safety were paired with 
performances by an Irish dialect comedian and a “colored quintette.” In Pittsburgh, 
“scenes in the mills in the Pittsburgh district, which are noted for their orderli- 
ness, brought applause from the workers, as did pictures of many Carnegie Steel 
Company veterans.”® A more narrowly constituted audience was present when The 
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Worker’s Lesson was shown in November 1912—along with a stereopticon lecture 
by a “safety engineer” from NAM—to more than five hundred employees of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company at a specially arranged evening meeting held in 
the dining room of the company’s factory in Hartford, Connecticut.” 

Perhaps encouraged by the distribution of The Workman’s Lesson, NAM “co- 
operated” with (or simply hired) Edison to produce two additional films: The 
Crime of Carelessness, in which a fire caused by human error destroys a factory 
and almost wrecks the lives of a betrothed couple who work there because the hus- 
band-to-be disregards no-smoking rules and the factory owner fails to maintain 
open fire exits (and perhaps also because a safety inspector doesn't sufficiently take 
the owner to task for violations);” and The Man He Might Have Been, in which— 
according to the synopsis circulated by Edison and NAM—a boy “with a longing 
for knowledge and the better things of life which industrial education brings” is 
prevented by his father from pursuing this dream and set on the downward path to 
a “fruitless life” in which “hopelessness” leads to ill-fated “recklessness.”” 

Like The Workmen’ Lesson, The Man He Might Have Been and, particularly, The 
Crime of Carelessness were distributed as part of Edison's regular theatrical output 
and slotted into a variety of multi-reel programs.” Thus during its first months 
in distribution during 1913, The Crime of Carelessness, bearing the imprimatur of 
NAM and sometimes promoted as an “educational picture everyone should see,” 
was booked for one or two days at movie theaters, where it was paired with, for 
example, three comedies and “plenty of new music” (in Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina) or with a comic bicycle act, the first episode of Pathé Weekly, and a one-reel 
action melodrama set on the Mexican border (in Hinton, West Virginia).”* While 
advertisements indicate that The Crime of Carelessness continued to be exhibited 
theatrically as late as February 1915, NAM also aimed for wide circulation of the 
film to targeted audiences outside of moving picture theaters, a practice begun six 
weeks after its theatrical release, when The Crime of Carelessness was shown at a 
hotel in Indianapolis as part of the annual dinner of the Manufacturers’ Bureau of 
Indiana.” 

For NAM, “industrial advancement through motion pictures” that “spread the 
gospel of industrial conservatism” would benefit employees and employers alike 
by “wakening the public conscience and the public intelligence?” Plans outlined 
in American Industries initially called for NAM to serve as a “clearing house for 
expert advice” and to “accumulate a circulating educational library of motion pic- 
ture films and machines for the benefit of our members” or to create a special 
train that would carry photographs and displays and be equipped with a “motion 
picture car” capable of seating one hundred.” In fact, at a meeting in July 1912, 
NAM%s board of directors approved a motion to create the “Industrial Betterment 
Special”—a “train of six cars . . . devoted to moving pictures and exhibits of safety 
appliances, industrial education, fire prevention and export trade”? Newspapers 
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Section Two 
Industrial Advancemen 
be 


Motion Pictures 


FIGURE 4.4. Industrial Betterment Activities of the National Association of Manufacturers, 1913. 


carried the story of this novel “Industrial Gospel train,” repeating information 
provided by American Industries, but I have found no evidence that this plan was 
actually put into practice.* 

A 1913 pamphlet entitled Industrial Betterment Activities laid out the strategy 
that NAM ultimately adopted for its campaign, which hinged on making available 
certain resources “freely and without cost beyond incidental expense . . . to orga- 
nizations of employers and workmen alike, to boards of trade, chamber of com- 
merce, etc. for the better understanding of industrial conditions, for the saving of 
life and energy and for the improvement of the welfare of the nation?® Interested 
parties could contact any of the qualified speakers—members of safety commit- 
tees, corporate officers, and state officials—whom NAM had identified and listed 
in the pamphlet. Also available was a library of 516 Accident Prevention Lantern 
Slides that were designed to be used with illustrated lectures (as well as other slide 
sets from International Harvester and Kodak), and a portable photograph exhibit 
covering safety devices.” Central to NAM’s efforts were The Crime of Carelessness, 
The Workman's Lesson, The Man He Might Have Been, and An American in the 
Making, which were frequently packaged together, as when they were screened 
at the 1913 meeting of the American Pulp and Paper Association at the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York City or at a special “Industrial Betterment Conference” that 
attracted “several hundred employees of Detroit manufactories.”® 
At its annual gathering the following year, NAM’s president boasted that 


[bly means of lectures, pamphlets, addresses; by means of moving pictures depicting 
the consequences of carelessness in mechanical industry, the dangers of negligence 
in the matter of fire prevention, the value of industrial education, and other subjects, 
we have been able to spread the gospel of industrial responsibility resting upon both 
employer and employee. We have been able to reach tens of thousands of young 
men and young women in all parts of the United States, and we have impressed 
them by the remarkable effects of moving pictures with the fundamental principles 
of self-protection and protection to others, and the results of a higher, individual 
citizenship. This work we have dedicated to the American people. 
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n interesting feature of the Detroit Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers was a special conference 


A 
on industrial betterment, attended by workmen from Detroit factories. Addresses were made and motion pictures shown. 


FIGURE 4.5. NAM national convention, American Industries, June 1913. 


NAM’s sponsorship of moving pictures, declared its 1914 annual report, had 
yielded “extremely satisfactory” results—both in terms of the “lessons” delivered 
to “thousands of people” and also the “wide publicity of a very desirable kind” 
generated for the organization.® 

Industrial Betterment Activities quotes testimonials lauding the effectiveness of 
NAM s's films in venues ranging from schools and churches to YMCAs, municipal 
social centers, and factories. The pamphlet references screenings attended by, for 
example: workers from one factory together with their families in Middleton, 
Ohio; boys and girls at a social center in Des Moines, Iowa; folks living in South 
Carolina cotton and lumber mill communities; and—in separate screenings— 
businessmen, male factory workers, and the wives and children of factory workers 
in Racine, Wisconsin.** The regular reports in American Industries trumpeting the 
demonstrable usefulness of motion pictures in the service of “industrial advance- 
ment” indicate that NAM measured the success of its program in terms of the vari- 
ous sites and occasions where its films were exhibited and the different audiences 
reached, thus encouraging potential local sponsors (including but not limited to 
individual manufacturers and trade associations) to conceive of screenings as tar- 
geted events. 

One very common strategy was for a business like the Dupont Powder Com- 
pany in Hannibal, Missouri, or the Inland Steel Company in Crosby, Minnesota, 
to arrange private on-site exhibition of NAM films for its employees. On other 
occasions, screenings were part of more ambitious events, such as when “between 
600 and 7oo foremen, superintendents, and owners of factories” gathered for 
an “industrial betterment meeting,” given under the auspices of the Bridgeport 
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[Connecticut] Manufacturers’ Association with the full involvement of NAM 
personnel.** NAM films reached what were likely more diverse audiences when 
screened as part of public campaigns like the “Safety First Congress” in Columbus, 
Ohio, conducted by the State Industrial Commission or when shown at a special 
event held under the auspices of the Nevada Industrial Safety Association at the 
premier theater in Reno, Nevada.” 

An even broader audience had the opportunity to watch NAM’s films at what 
was billed as the first International Exposition of Safety and Sanitation in the US, 
held in December 1913 under the auspices of the American Museum of Safety in 
the Grand Central Palace, a major site for exhibitions in midtown Manhattan. 
Open to the public at large, though catering to people whose work required an 
up-to-date awareness of sanitation and safety concerns, this exposition attracted, 
according to American Industries, an average daily attendance of 11,300 (2,800 
of whom were children), including a “a fair proportion of manufacturers, safety 
engineers, works superintendents and foremen, and public health officials from 
various states.” Among the prime attractions were “model factories” from Switzer- 
land and Holland, live demonstrations by NYC firemen, and a self-styled “theater” 
operated by NAM with its motion pictures regularly scheduled four times a day 
(along with a film from the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company). American Indus- 
tries claimed this theater “was crowded continuously, the average daily attendance 
being 1,750." 

Apart from being made available for events focused directly on “industrial 
betterment” and workplace safety, NAM’s films also were screened during meet- 
ings of, for example, the National Exposition of Chemical Industries, the Lehigh 
Valley [PA] Medical Society, and the Child Welfare League in New York City.”! 
This wider circulation increased when these films began to be distributed by the 
National Safety Council, the YMCA and extension programs of state universities 
in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, South Dakota, and Kansas.” (In fact, the director of 
the YMCAs Industrial Motion Picture Bureau would later explain that the work 
of this important non-theatrical distributor began in earnest in 1914 when, 
“through the courtesy of the National Association of Manufacturers a nucleus of 
three films was secured.”)*? However local sponsors might have accessed prints, 
the broad circulation of the NAM films means the association’s Industrial Bet- 
terment campaign reached a large number of spectators in a variety of sites that 
served quite different audiences. Or so it appeared from regular reports in Ameri- 
can Industries, which noted, for instance, that between January and March 1915, 
NAM films were screened by Berea College in rural Kentucky, Sing Sing peniten- 
tiary, Park Presbyterian church in Newark, New Jersey, Commonwealth Edison 
Company in Chicago, the Massachusetts Employees Insurance Association, and 
the Chamber of Commerce in South Bend, Indiana.” 

While NAM initially sought to orchestrate events showcasing Industrial Bet- 
terment by making available prepared slide sets, motion pictures, and a list of 
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endorsed speakers, local sponsors could have considerable leeway in arranging 
screenings and addressing specific audiences. For example, when the men’s club of 
the Congregational Church in St. Joseph, Michigan (population around 6,500) in 
March 1915 screened The Workman’ Lesson as part of a program procured through 
the National Safety Council, this NAM title was paired with The Hazards of Train- 
men (a film produced by the Rock Island Railroad company). A Victrola provided 
musical accompaniment and local speakers offered introductory remarks and 
described the activities of the National Safety Council. With a vote on prohibition 
fast approaching in St. Joseph, the men’s club took advantage of the opportunity 
to project “a number of ‘dry’ [pro-prohibition] slides.” The audience for this event 
was limited to men and boys (no doubt only white males—this did not need to 
be specified in announcements), with “men employed in the industries of the city 
specially invited” and seating in the balcony of the church auditorium set aside for 
forty “newsboys.” The total attendance was 162.” 

Arranged as a form of outreach and public service (and perhaps membership 
recruitment) by the men’s club at the Congregational church in St. Joseph, this 
event well illustrates some of the factors involved when targeted cinema was put 
into practice in the 1910s. As was almost always the case with this type of screen- 
ing, unfortunately, newspaper accounts do not mention the reception of the films 
by the 162 spectators seated in the pews. But there is much we can know about this 
multiple-media event that combined moving pictures with slides, recorded music, 
and live speeches, starting with the basic point that neither The Workman's Les- 
son nor The Hazards of Trainmen was produced directly or exclusively for use in 
Congregational churches or for screening to newsboys or to working-class men 
in a mid-sized American city. NAM’s film was made to be widely exhibited, and 
two years after Edison initially released The Workman’ Lesson for theaters, the film 
was still readily accessible for use by a church group in a small city in the upper 
Midwest. Further, the exhibition of these two films in St. Joseph required that this 
particular congregation was willing and capable of hosting a screening, allowing 
for a site-specific event that was multiply sponsored—by the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Rock Island Railroad, by the National Safety Council, 
and by the men’s club of St. Joseph’s Congregational Church. The intended audi- 
ence for this event was quite specifically demarcated, explicitly restricted to men 
and boys (and no doubt limited de facto by race), identified by occupation and 
class, invited to attend, and upon arrival segregated by age. Further, we can assume 
that the Men’s Club judged that the people it gathered at the church would ben- 
efit from the messages the program offered about workplace safety, responsible 
employee behavior, and the need to support prohibition. Beyond the fact that there 
was a projector casting moving pictures onto some sort of reflective surface, this 
event at St. Josephs Congregational Church shared nothing significant with film 
exhibition as understood and daily practiced at any movie theater in the vicinity. 
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CONCLUSION 


That film exhibition beyond the theater very rarely aimed at reaching the movies’ 
mass public but instead targeted a diverse range of distinct audiences—linked by 
any number of variables—may call to mind the niche marketing and narrowcasting 
associated with post-network television and digital media many decades later.” A 
more contemporary analogy to targeted non-theatrical cinema is magazine pub- 
lishing in the early twentieth century, though non-theatrical screening events were 
quite different than magazines, most obviously in that the individual, self-paced, 
private experience of reading a magazine contrasted to the social experience 
of screenings arranged for people together in one space. Yet this comparison 
is worth examining, I would argue, especially if we look beyond the handful of 
high-circulation, nationally available general-interest magazines that have gar- 
nered much attention by Richard Ohmann and other scholars as key sources in the 
history of gender, consumer culture, and corporate capitalism in America.” For 
unlike Colliers and major news weeklies and advertising-driven “magazines 
for the millions” such as the Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ Home Journal, scores 
of periodicals in the period were aimed at more narrowly focused readerships. 
The University of Ilinois’s digital “Farm, Field, and Fireside Collection? for exam- 
ple, contains twelve “historically significant” US farm weeklies published in the 
mid-1910s and that hardly covers all the relevant titles that might fall under this 
category.” Specialized periodicals such as I have referenced thus far—from Motion 
Picture Story Magazine and Exhibitors’ Times through American Motorist, Shoe and 
Leather Facts, American Industries, School Board Journal, and System: A Magazine 
for Business—each required a well-defined readership, drawn from an American 
population that was divisible well beyond the categories deployed in the census.” 

“Magazines provided an ideal venue for advertisers by offering segmented, 
self-selected audiences, communities constituted by status-defined tastes and 
interests,” writes Susan L. Mizruchi, who sees this market logic as indicative 
of what she terms “American multiculturalism” and the “exceptional diversity of 
American society.’ While Mizruchi gauges diversity in terms of ethnicity and 
race, Janice A. Radway and Carl F. Kaestle take a broader view, demonstrating 
in their contribution to the multi-volume History of the Book in America that in 
“the expansion of publishing and reading in the United States” during the late 
nineteenth into the early decades of the twentieth century, “what emerged in addi- 
tion to the mass-market newspapers, magazines, and books . . . was a variety of 
specialized networks for printing, publishing, and circulating material that often 
were quite focused and had more narrow audiences.” Print culture, according to 
Radway and Kaestle, developed in and responded to a society “pushed and pulled 
by contradictory pressures that, on the one hand, led to greater centralization and 
intensified nationalism and, on the other, produced differentiation, specialization, 
and alternative forms of identification.””"”’ We can see some evidence of a similar 
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“contradictory” pull toward centralization and differentiation in the history of 
American cinema, evident in the localized business of theatrical film exhibition 
and, even more, in the many audiences that were gathered and addressed in non- 
theatrical screenings through the resources and on-the-ground efforts of sponsors. 

“Long before the recent attention to demographics,” Rick Altman observes in 
Film/Genre, “the national audience was being carved into a series of overlapping 
populations, defined not by their ‘primary’ identity as citizens, but by temporary 
and shared interests or characteristics.” Print media was central to this process 
as it became “possible for every club, political group and trade union to have its 
own publication”! In this increasingly fragmented (and mediated) America, 
members of the national moviegoing audience, particularly fans, who were not 
actually co-present at screenings were, Altman argues, able to participate in a self- 
selected “constellated community” linked by and through commercial film genres. 
Focusing on audience differentiation based on the “invisible bonds among fans of 
the same genre,” Altman’s approach overlaps with the argument that Hollywood 
actively recognized and addressed discrete, identifiable segments of the moviego- 
ing public through production and marketing strategies as well as through dis- 
tribution practices.” Lea Jacobs and Andrea Comiskey, for example, track the 
circulation of several films through small and large US cities to demonstrate that 
“the hypothesis of a newly formed ‘mass audience’ for the movies in the 1920s 
is not tenable. Indeed, the distribution system that took hold in this period was 
predicated on refined and far-reaching differentiations of the audience?” That 
Hollywood paid increasing attention to the different sectors of national market 
and that fan communities (imagined or otherwise) thrived is not incommensurate 
with claims that movie theaters were billed as being open to everyone and anyone 
and that in the 1910s the movies attracted and profited from an aggregate, con- 
glomerated audience. 

Top-down “differentiations” of the audience such as Jacobs and Comiskey 
describe in relation to Hollywood were also evident in the decisions by newspa- 
per publishers to craft, in Julia Guarneri’s phrase, “features that explicitly invited 
women, immigrants, teenagers, and children into their reading audience.”! 
Advertisers encouraged this way of delivering content and therefore capturing 
certain sectors of the reading public, an approach to audiences at the heart of what 
has been called “focus” advertising and “market segmentation.” A key statement 
for this strategy appeared in the Journal of Marketing in 1956, but directing adver- 
tising toward circumscribed, homogeneous groups of consumers can be traced 
back to the turn of the century.” Pamela Walker Laird, in her history of American 
advertising and consumer marketing, convincingly argues that forward-thinking 
advertising agencies saw in magazines the opportunity to “reach people accord- 
ing to their demographics and interests,’ as well as by factors such as “geography, 
ethnicity, or occupation”! Advertising on street cars might hold out the promise 
of cost-effectively grabbing the attention of “all classes, all the people, all the time,” 
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but certain textbooks and practitioners in the 1910s insisted on the importance 
of market segmentation, even while touting branding and trademarks as a way 
of reaching a general (or mass or national) market (fig. 4.6). John Lee Mahlin, 
for example, based his 1914 textbook on the notion that “advertising is selling the 
group,” a task made easier since “we are all fortunate in being members of so many 
social groups!” The president of the Advertising Men’s League of New York City 
was more explicit, telling a meeting of the Efficiency Society in 1912 that “the entire 
public may be separated off in various divisions in different headings. For instance: 
age—some things are for old people some are for young; sex—some things are for 
women and not for men; education, wealth, nationality and those other divisions 
into which we can segregate our public, determine available markets, and then we 
can definitely approach them by selecting the most directing advertising mediums 
and get to the seat to be captured? ™° 

Like the proliferation of specialized periodicals, advertising grounded in the 
idea of market segmentation offers an analogy (and perhaps a model) for the dif- 
ferentiation of the American populace into any number of more “narrow” and 
more reachable non-theatrical audiences.'” Yet as we have seen, “selling the group” 
was only one of many uses to which multi-purpose cinema was put. That moving 
pictures were deployed for varied ends at a wide array of sites in an attempt to 
reach a host of differently constituted audiences reflects (1) the diversity of a rap- 
idly increasing American population in the early twentieth century, understood 
in terms not only of race, class, age, and sex, but also occupation, religion, region, 
taste, avocation, income level, and group affiliation; and (2) sponsors who saw 
the production, distribution, and/or exhibition of moving pictures as a viable and 
effective means of identifying, creating, reaffirming, enlarging, serving, influ- 
encing, and communicating with the many differently configured audiences in 
America—schoolchildren visiting a steel plant in Joliet, Illinois, or “poor Jewish 
immigrant” adults at the Educational Alliance in New York City; professionals 
gathered at meetings of advertisers or architects or engineers in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; members of the National Mouth Hygiene Association or the Illinois State 
Medical Society; the “most untidy and demented patients” at the state hospital 
for the insane in Kankakee, Illinois; or the well-to-do seeking rejuvenation at the 
Battle Creek [MI] Sanitarium, and on and on.!!” Non-theatrical cinema outside 
the theater operated in and reflected a diverse and divisible America. 

As we have seen, certain legal, technological, political, and financial factors 
limited the scope and scale of this other cinema. Yet the range of purposes well 
beyond direct advertising or corporate public relations to which film might be 
put, the varied role of sponsors, and the innumerable potential screening sites 
and occasions all encouraged efforts to deliver moving pictures to a wide array 
of distinctive, specifiable, delimited audiences. So did the relative lack in the US of 
centralized church or state mechanisms wielding strong regulatory (and financial) 
control over the use of moving pictures outside the movie theater. The prospects 
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only by using 


Street Car Advertising 


“THE GOLDEN ROUTE TO SUCCESS" 


And you can talk to ALL the people for LESS 
THAN HALF it will cost you to talk to HALF 
OF THE PEOPLE any other way, or all other 
ways combined. We mean JUST THAT. 

© Read it again—analyze it! 

Street Car Advertising is SUPREME as the most 
ECONOMICAL and most EFFECTIVE National 
Advertising Service. 


Are You Reaching 
the Swedes? 


The Swedish population of the United 
States is larger than the entire popula- 
tion of the State of Connecticut, al- 
most as large as the State of Kansas; 
larger than the combined populations 
of Pittsburgh and St. Louis, almost 
as large as Philadelphia. 

The per capita purchasing power of 
the Swedes stands above the national 
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far advanced as the average Ameri- 
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The most effective and least expensive medi- 
um by which to reach these people is their 
favorite publication—the one they pay one 
dollar a year in advance for and read like a 
letter from home—the one in which they 
have absolute confidence. 


SVENSKA 
AMERIKANAREN 
HEMLANDET 


The greatest Swedish 
weekly ever published 


Over 70,000 net paid Circulation 


The first weekly publication to respond to 
the A. B. C. call for circulation statement. 


Published Thursdays at 208 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago 


CATHOLIC SEMINARY,COLLEGE, | ` 
ACADEMY, SCHOOL HOSPITAL, 
HOME AND ASYLUM IN THE 
UNITED STATES ARE ON 
TRUTH MAGAZINES 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST. + 
AUDIT BUREAU OF += 


CIRCULATIONS AUDIT 
SUPPLIED ON REQUEST. 


JOHN J. O'KEEFFE, presipent 
TRUTH MAGAZINE, Nc. 


412 EIGHTH AVE., 
NEWYORK. 


IN ADDITION THERE ARE 70,000 
CATHOLIC FAMILIES-A REFINED CULTURED HOME 
PEOPLE ,WHO PAY $299 A VEAR IN ADVANCE 

FOR TRUTH MAGAZINE = 


FIGURE 4.6. General and targeted advertising, Judicious Advertising, December 1911, February 
1915, December 1916. 


for deploying moving pictures to reach discrete, identifiable audiences must have 
looked promising, indeed, if one could conceive of individual spectators not as 
part of the mass audience, the general public, or the conglomerated crowd, but 
as combinable and recombinable into recognizable cohorts constituted through 
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recruitment or enticement, obligation or mandatory attendance, shared aspira- 
tions or casual circumstance, personal investment or acknowledged commonality. 

Targeting these many specific audiences was not predominantly undertaken 
in the service of imposing governance from afar and above, promoting class soli- 
darity, furthering progressive causes, or contributing to what historian Charles F. 
McGovern argues was a concerted effort to foster “mass consumption” and “unite 
a nation in a citizenship based on purchasing, entertainment, and display” 
Notwithstanding the activity of prominent, powerful sponsors like the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the American military, and university extension 
services, the practice of putting useful cinema to use in the 1910s was almost 
always intermittent and irregular. Once we take into account idiosyncratic events 
like the church screening for workers and newsboys at the Congregational church 
in St. Joseph, Michigan, then targeted cinema as a whole looks much more varied, 
unsystematic, and haphazard than anything that might pass as rigorous, system- 
atic segmentation of the mass audience. Such events cumulatively expanded the 
range and the presence of moving pictures in the United States without, however, 
constituting a coherent, recognizable alternative to institutionalized commercial 
cinema and to the shared, national culture of the movies.'" 
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Event Cinema 


Land Shows and the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 


“Today the motion picture is a world power in the fullest sense,” Motography 
categorically announced on April 24, 1915. That’s quite a claim, different from but 
as equally grand as calling film a universal language or a democratic art. Proof 
of this claim for Motography was not the release earlier that month of Chaplin's 
The Tramp or the unprecedented capacity of the motion picture camera to record 
for posterity an event on the magnitude of the European war. It was the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition (PPIE)—“representing all of modern civiliza- 
tion .. . in a few acres of ground”—that this trade journal considered “a living 
example of the fact that the motion picture is an absolute necessity in our modern 
complex life.” At the PPIE, Motography reported, “approximately one hundred 
and fifty thousand feet of film” were being screened in “moving picture shows” 
found in virtually all the state buildings, foreign pavilions, and exhibit palaces. 
The sheer quantity of footage and screening sites mattered, but so did the stature 
of the sponsors, including, Motography noted, a major transcontinental railway 
line like Great Northern, offering “a film which shows the Glacier National Park 
and other views of interest.”! In fact, Great Northern offered each afternoon at the 
exposition’s Palace of Machinery not just a single film but four lectures illustrated 
with slides and moving pictures highlighting the northwest territory covered by 
its line.? 

It is not at all surprising that Great Northern and other exhibitors at the PPIE 
recognized the utility of moving pictures. By 1911, an editorial in the Laredo [TX] 
Weekly Times could confidently announce: “The East is moving West, and the 
moving picture is proving to be an important factor in the transformation of 
the land”? Key to this reshaping of the nation were railroads like Great Northern 
and Southern Pacific, which, a syndicated newspaper article in 1913 declared, “have 
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put their seal of approval upon moving pictures as a means to encourage travel and 
induce tourists, home seekers and investors to settle along their lines.”* In practice, 
moving pictures served as a means of publicizing—a promotional strategy encom- 
passing attracting, directing, and maintaining the attention of audiences through 
the media, as well as promoting goods, services, organizations, policies, ideas, and 
values. In the early twentieth century, publicity was understood as both a product 
(like a moving picture or an exhibit) and a goal (like garnering coverage in news- 
papers, magazines, or theatrically screened newsreels). 

This chapter draws on my discussion of the screening sites, exhibition prac- 
tices, sponsors, and audiences of cinema beyond the theater, though the focus here 
will not be on specific advertising campaigns, unique screening occasions, local 
practices, narrowly targeted audiences, or the circulation of individual films. I will 
examine instead the use of moving pictures at conventions and, particularly, at 
large, carefully organized, extra-ordinary public events, including, most notably, 
“Land Shows” designed to promote the western United States and the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. At these high-profile events, regularly scheduled 
screenings sponsored by US federal and state government agencies, major railroad 
corporations, and booster organizations constituted a particularly prominent and 
potentially influential model for how multi-sited, multi-purpose cinema could be 
put into practice. 


CONVENTIONS AS SCREENING SITES 


During the 1910s, conventions and conferences were potentially prime 
non-theatrical occasions—and gaining access to suitable films, a projector, and an 
operator apparently did not pose much of a problem. Packing public halls, opera 
houses, or hotel ballrooms, these gatherings could provide sponsors and lectur- 
ers with a well-defined audience brought together under the aegis of a common 
occupation, business, product, field of research, or set of beliefs. For example, at 
the 1911 convention of the Southern Surgical and Gynecological Association (held 
at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, DC), the presidential address by Rudolph 
Matas was “a lecture illustrated by moving pictures of ultramicroscopic life in the 
blood and tissues, and of surgical operations.” Matas surveyed for his colleagues 
the scientific applications of film, which, he claimed, “has become one of the most 
astounding and prodigious forces in the social organization of the twentieth cen- 
tury, in diffusing, imparting and disseminating knowledge, as well as in providing 
diversion, recreation, and amusement to the countless multitudes of the civilized 
world.” Matas’s lecture reached a broader audience when it was published in the 
Southern Medical Journal, illustrated with images of strips of celluloid. Distinct 
from the “countless multitudes” seeking amusement were, Matas implied, the 
surgeons and gynecologists comprising his audience—one of many professional 
groups primed to benefit from knowledge disseminated via moving pictures. 
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Across the spectrum of what Matas calls the “social organization of the twen- 
tieth century,” countless multi-day conventions, large and small, relied on film 
screenings during the 1910s. These events offered what amounted to an ongo- 
ing demonstration of the medium’s valuable utility as well as a testament to the 
increasing ubiquity of cinema outside the movie theater. In St. Louis, for example, 
moving pictures were on the program for meetings held by an array of state, 
regional, and national organizations, including the National Congress of Moth- 
ers and Parent-Teacher Associations (1912), Missouri Retail Hardware Dealers 
Association (1914), American Physical Association (1914), Missouri State Poultry 
Show (1914), Motor Accessory Trade Association (1916), and Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World (1917). These events had become even more common in 
the city by the end of the decade, with films screened in 1919 for the American 
Zinc Institute, National Shoe Retailers’ Association, American Mining Congress, 
Motion Picture Exhibitors of America, Missouri State Social Hygiene Society, 
Association of Military Surgeons of the United States, and Women’s Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions. 

Whether organized to serve a profession, industry, or social mission, these 
conventions arranged programs tailored for their own membership, though 
on occasion organizers opened certain activities to St. Louis residents as a form 
of outreach and strategic public relations. Thus the American Mining Congress, 
held during 1919's bitterly contentious coal strike by the United Mine Workers, 
included free screenings open to the public of The Story of Coal (from the US 
Bureau of Mines) and The Story of Petroleum (from Standard Oil)—films that 
highlighted extractable natural resources, corporate investment in expertise and 
technology, and industrially driven progress rather than any issues related to 
wages, profits, and unionization.‘ 

Moving pictures also served as attractions in other big events—most often 
referred to as shows or expositions—that actively courted the public and typi- 
cally charged an admission fee, while functioning as advertising for goods and 
services or encouraging participation in a cause. For example, the Coliseum, 
St. Louis’s largest indoor space, capable of holding ten thousand people, was in 1912 
the site for the St. Louis Pure Food Show (with “beautiful slides and Kinemacolor 
motion pictures”) and the Western National Business Show (with “lectures on the 
connection between business and civic betterment, illustrated with colored mov- 
ing pictures”).’ Among the most ambitious in scope and widely attended of such 
events was Chicago's Cement Show, a three-ring testament to the advantages of 
cement as a building material for everything from bridges and offices to houses 
and boats. Along with eight hundred exhibitors, the 1910 iteration of this show 
featured “a lecture room” where the secretary of the American Portland Cement 
Association presented moving pictures and stereopticon views to “illustrate the 
progress of cement building and the allied industries.”* 

Following Chicago's lead, cement shows were held annually in New York 
City, Kansas City, and smaller localities.” With the full backing of the Universal 
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FIGURE 5.1. Omaha Cement Show, Omaha Daily News, June 10, 1915; Dunn County News 
[Menominee WIJ, June 10, 1915. 


Portland Cement Company (a subsidiary of US Steel), these shows aimed to “weld 
the contractor, architect and engineer into a Cement Fraternity; while drawing a 
broader audience of potential consumers." To this end the five-day Mid-Western 
Cement Show in Omaha, Nebraska (1915), for example, offered “as a special fea- 
ture” “moving pictures and slides of cement, showing its uses in various lines of 
construction, promising further that “the reels and slides are new, and have never 
been shown in this part of the United States before” Also on the program was A 
Concrete Romance (1915), billed as a two-reel “industrial romance about the use 
of cement on modern farms,’ shot by Essanay for the Universal Portland Cement 


Company and also screened theatrically as a sponsored film." 


THE UNITED STATES LAND AND IRRIGATION 
EXPOSITION (1909) 


The practical utility and inspiring romance of cement notwithstanding, Cement 
Shows were but one of many heavily promoted themed events making use of 
moving pictures: Electrical Shows, Travel Shows, Safety Expositions, Automo- 
bile Shows, Poultry Shows, and, most notably, what came simply to be known as 
Land Shows, arguably the most prominent type of large-scale public expositions 
in the US during the early 1910s. By the turn of the twentieth century, state and 
county fairs were an established American tradition, joined by a host of relatively 
small-scale congresses, institutes, and conventions focused on specialized agri- 
cultural topics, but the Land Show only emerged as a national phenomenon in 
the wake of the United States Land and Irrigation Exposition, sponsored by the 
Chicago Tribune in 1909. Quite unlike the National Irrigation Congress and other 
trade shows, the Land and Irrigation Exposition (generally called the Land Show) 
was designed and advertised as a major public event. It ran from November 20 
through December 4 at the Coliseum in Chicago, a venue large enough to hold 
indoor college football games, the Barnum and Bailey Circus, and the Republican 
National Convention.” Of the major events at the Coliseum in 1909, only the Land 
Show featured lectures illustrated by slides and moving pictures, delivered in a 
five-hundred-seat space designated as the “lecture room.” 
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FIGURE 5.2. Lectures at the Land Show, Chicago Tribune, November 8, 1909. 


“Are you hungry for land” and wondering “how to get big profits out of land?” 
asked one of the many Tribune advertisements for this ambitious event.” The pro- 
fessed aim was to encourage city dwellers to “establish American homes upon small 
farms; for—as a newspaper in rural Iowa categorically put it—“the best place for 
an American family is in a home of its own, and that home on a tract of land large 
enough to maintain the family in an emergency” The Land Show no doubt drew 
people who also frequented Chicago’s amusement parks and nickelodeons, but 
this event was a celebration of America beyond the metropolis. It was constructed 
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to highlight the nation’s glorious natural resources and its vast acreage rendered 
more fertile and more profitable through reclamation projects, the “magic wand of 
irrigation,” and the principles of “scientific farming.” A giant mural of the Grand 
Canyon and a panorama of Yosemite Valley overlooked booths covered with 
grapevine trellises strung with incandescent lights and filled with eye-catching 
produce and other evidence of the rich plenitude of American agriculture from 
Louisiana to Utah, and Minnesota to Washington." 

With tickets priced at fifty cents for adults and twenty-five cents for children, 
the Land Show cost considerably more to attend than a neighborhood picture 
show, but its array of “interesting features” supposedly far outpaced quotidian 
entertainment. Thanks to the Santa Fe Railroad, complementing the photographs, 
transparencies, and paintings picturing the West, Navajo jewelry makers and 
weavers (residing during the show with their children in an adobe hut) served 
as exoticized reminders that the West had not always been a field of opportunity 
waiting to be plowed by white would-be yeoman to form a vast patchwork of fam- 
ily farms.’* Probably more than the Arizona-bred ostriches on display or the con- 
certs by the uniformed Mexican National Band, the moving pictures scheduled 
daily between 10 a.m. and 10 p.m. aimed to be distinctly informative and educa- 
tional. The lecture room, wrote the Tribune, overflowed with spectators.” 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES FROM UNCLE SAM 


“Uncle Sam Will Lecture at the Land Show” promised one advertisement, suggest- 
ing quite accurately the prime role that the US government played in sponsoring 
lectures illustrated with moving pictures and slides as part of its extensive exhibit, 
which highlighted the transformative activities of the Forestry Service, Reclama- 
tion Service, Patent Office, Geological Survey, and Department of Agriculture, as 
well as “the great development of Alaska and Hawaii under American govern- 
ment”! A promotional notice on opening day promised attendees that “travel- 
ogues through Yellowstone park and the Yosemite valleys with moving pictures 
will give variety” to a lecture schedule largely concerned with the “more serious 
problems of irrigation and conservation.’ In addition, James C. Boykin, repre- 
senting the Department of the Interior, provided films of volcanoes and other 
sights in Hawaii, including the novel phenomena of “surf riding” This footage, 
like most of the government exhibit, had also been used at an even more ambi- 
tious event held directly before the Tribune’s Land Show, the Alaska-Yukon- Pacific 
Exposition in Seattle, which ran June through October 1909.”° 

Before arriving at the Land Show, Boykin (1866-1929) had played a central role 
through the first decade of the century in the federal government's earliest efforts 
at deploying moving pictures to publicize its initiatives and accomplishments. 
Born and educated in Alabama, Boykin had been a civil servant since 1887, when 
he was hired by the Bureau of Education, where he became the resident expert 
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on expositions. He prepared this bureau’s exhibit at and authored the official 
report on the Cotton States Exposition in Atlanta (1895), the Tennessee Centen- 
nial and International Exposition in Knoxville (1896), and the Trans-Mississippi 
and International Exposition in Omaha (1898).”! By 1901, Boykin had begun to 
take an active role in the production of government-sponsored media designed 
specifically for use in major public events. As “Chief Special Agent in charge of the 
Interior Department Exhibit” at the Pan-American Exposition (1901), he oversaw 
the making and exhibition of what looks to have been an innovative program that 
detailed the achievements of the public schools in Washington, DC, the US mili- 
tary academies, and the Carlisle Indian Industrial School (all of these were under 
the control of the Bureau of Education). Presented in the Government Building, 
Boykins multiple-media exhibit combined phonograph recordings of student 
recitations, photographic slides of these students, and brief motion picture scenes, 
including footage of vocational education in Washington (with boys working 
lathes and learning blacksmithing and girls cooking and learning dressmaking) 
and of Carlisle students performing gymnastics and playing basketball.” 

Newspaper accounts in 1903 describe Boykin (and a camera operator from the 
American Biograph & Mutoscope Company) filming mail trains in Missouri then 
heading to the Southwest to gather footage for screening at the St. Louis World's 
Fair (1904). These moving pictures documented the Interior Department's irri- 
gation initiatives and its “Albuquerque Indian School, while also effectively 
“advertising” the Arizona Territory as a destination for settlers and tourists—or 
so claimed the Arizona Republic, a Phoenix newspaper.” Sketches and photo- 
graphs from Boykin’s travels in the West served as the basis for working models of 
Arizona irrigation projects and panoramic representations of the Grand Canyon, 
Yosemite, and Yellowstone that were displayed at the Lewis & Clark Centennial 
Exposition in Portland (June-October 1905). 

Moving pictures played an increasingly prominent role at the Portland event. 
The National Cash Register Company presented daily in its “auditorium” a lecture 
with slides and motion pictures, entitled A Trip to the N.C.R. (fig. 5.3), and the 
Navy Department attracted would-be recruits to a two-hundred-seat screening 
area in its exhibit for a rotating series of sixty “biograph motion picture scenes” 
projected in “groups of ten or twelve” at regularly scheduled times.** Boykin was 
put in charge of what the Interior Department referred to as the “biograph room” 
at this exposition, “where actual photographs, some of them moving pictures, will 
be thrown on canvas every day during the fair” Promotional material promised 
that forty “biograph pictures” (including footage of Native Americans) and 350 
stereopticon views (predominantly of national parks) would be screened—all 
“described” by “competent” lecturers.” 

By 1909, when plans were being made for yet another major exposition, to 
be held in Seattle to promote the opportunities of the American Northwest as 
a gateway to Alaska and the Pacific, it had become standard practice for the US 
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government’s exhibit to include a space designed and equipped specifically for 
lectures illustrated by moving pictures and lantern slides. At the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition, the federally funded Hawaii Building housed what officials 
called a “biograph” section, a dedicated lecture room seating five hundred, with 
a fireproof projection booth and a twenty-by-twenty-eight-foot “plaster” screen. 
Five thousand dollars had been allocated out of the total $200,000 federal 
appropriation to cover preparing and equipping this room and paying salaries for 
lecturers, operators, and other staff. Boykin was in charge of the biograph section, 
and in his official report to Congress on the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, he 
indicated that ten thirty-minute lectures were presented in this space daily, each 
typically using “about 60 slides and five or six motion scenes.” These presentations 
covered Hawaii and, to a lesser extent, Alaska, as well as the US military, national 
parks, and the work of the Public Health Service, the Reclamation Service, the 
Forestry Service, and the Bureau of Printing and Engraving.” 
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For Theodore T. Kling, writing in The Nickelodeon, the government's “moving 
picture show” that was “attracting 4,000 patrons a day” at the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition was irrefutable evidence of cinema’s utility.” (Kling doesn't 
consider how attendance at lectures may have been affected by the other attractions 
in the Hawaii Building, which included an aquarium and a “native” orchestra.) He 
deemed the pictures screened at this exposition to be “the best that money and tal- 
ent can buy,’ perfectly paired with the compelling and convincing performances 
of government-employed lecturers, “experts who have gained their knowledge at 
first hand and whose heart is in their work”—like E. C. Culver, a Civil War veteran 
whose experiences at Yellowstone dated back to the 1880s, or M. O. Eldridge, from 
the US Office of Public Roads, who could turn “even the most phlegmatic of men” 
into “missionaries in the cause of good roads?” These presentations all quite likely 
espoused a common, highly optimistic outlook toward the role of the state, the 
nation’s remarkable resources, and the promise of twentieth-century America. 

What Kling called “motography in the government service” shared little, 
if anything, with the programming of nickelodeons, which were then typically 
providing one-reel or half-reel films of different genres, with some sort of musi- 
cal accompaniment, often interspersed with illustrated songs or other live per- 
formances, and sometimes with advertising or announcement slides added to 
the mix. At the Seattle exposition, in contrast, moving pictures—usually but not 
always combined with colored slides—were incorporated into what had become a 
stable, readily identifiable format: the professionally created, self-contained, thirty- 
minute illustrated lecture.” This format allowed for (and often depended on) the 
inclusion of visual spectacle and novel sights, yet each individual lecture was uni- 
fied by the performance of an experienced lecturer as well as by the non-fiction 
subject at hand (e.g., the process of producing currency, the life of a soldier, saving 
the forests). With fifteen-minute breaks separating Picturesque Hawaii from The 
Life of a Soldier from Our Friends in Latin-America from A Trip through Alaska, 
each lecture was in effect a discrete half-hour event. The fixed daily schedule of 
these repeating performances afforded fair goers with a distinct (if still limited) 
menu of options. Basically, the same format would be deployed in the 1909 Chi- 
cago Land Show’s “lecture room” and subsequently at a host of large-scale public 
shows in the early 1910s, leading to the Panama-Pacific International Exposition.*° 

But unlike the self-styled “international” expositions in St. Louis, Portland, and 
Seattle, the Chicago Land Show was more narrowly concerned with particular 
regions of the continental US. Its program of illustrated lectures focused prin- 
cipally on the efforts of and the opportunities afforded by the US Reclamation 
Service, created by Congress in 1902 and soon responsible for a number of major 
water projects in Arizona, Montana, and other Western locations.*! Historian 
Donald J. Pisani argues that “the triumph of publicity—not the conquest of sci- 
ence, engineering or administrative efficiency—best defined the Reclamation Ser- 
vice in its early years,” for this federal agency “fed the public an endless stream of 
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stories about the construction of hydraulic works, the retreat of the desert, and the 
transformation of nature?” This promotional effort was designed not only to tout 
government achievements, but also to encourage settlers to lay claim to reclaimed 
land. To this end, C. R. Blanchard, then head of what was called the “Informa- 
tion Section” of the Reclamation Service, had been prominently billed among the 
speakers at the Yukon-Pacific- Alaska Exposition. A syndicated feature article from 
1908 praised Blanchard as a tirelessly active “fluent talker and writer” who uses the 
“most up-to-date methods” in “advertising the government’s new land enterprise,” 
illustrating his many lectures with moving pictures and “the finest of photographic 
views” produced by the Reclamation Service.* Not surprisingly, Moving Picture 
World fully endorsed the “useful and important part” that the moving picture was 
playing in bringing “the possibilities of irrigated lands and recently reclaimed dis- 


tricts . . . to the attention of the prospective settler.”** 


RAILROADS AND LAND SHOWS 


When the Chicago Tribune sponsored its second Land and Irrigation Show, which 
ran November 19 through December 4, 1910, hoping to attract half a million peo- 
ple, two one-thousand-seat lecture halls were prominently placed in the Coliseum, 
and “graphophones declaimed for states and sections. ‘Barkers’ invited attendance 
to free lectures.”** The US Government's exhibit and moving picture lectures 
highlighted the military and the USDA, as well as the Reclamation and Irrigation 
Service.” But almost all of the other exhibits—funded and staffed by state immi- 
gration bureaus, railroads, and land companies—were commercially driven efforts 
devoted to championing the benefits of particular places, not only throughout the 
West and the upper Midwest, but also across the South from Florida to Texas.” 
The Southern Louisiana Association, for example, arranged “free moving picture 
exhibits daily and free lectures” to advertise drained swamp lands ready to become 
productive cornfields.” 

The most prominent sponsors at the 1910 Land Show were Union Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific, and their affiliated railroad lines. This vast transcontinental railway 
system offered “moving picture lectures” daily from 1:00 to 10:00 p.m. covering 
sites and investment opportunities throughout “Union Southern Pacific Country,” 
which stretched from the Gulf Coast across the Southwest and California to the 
Pacific Northwest. By the end of the exposition, these railroads claimed to have 
attracted seventy-seven thousand people to their lectures.” Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific enlarged and improved its screening facilities for the 1911 Land Show, as 
part of what Judicious Advertising described as a $1,250,000 annual campaign 
in the US and Europe to “advertise for settlers?® This effort, wrote Printer’s Ink, 
relied heavily on newspaper and magazine advertising that “is complemented by 
almost every type of promotion, including moving picture shows and lectures. 
The whole gamut of appeal is covered. The public appetite, whetted by local and 
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FIGURE 5.4. Ad for Land Show, Chicago Tribune, November 21, 1911. 


general publicity, is transformed into a craving by an almost inexhaustible stream 
of books and booklets, filled with pictures and descriptions of the wonders of the 
western land?“ 

A widely syndicated article marveled at the “fortune” that Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific invested in erecting two self-styled “moving picture palaces,” 
purpose-built venues meant only for use during the three-week duration of the 1911 
Land Show (see fig. 5.4). Audiences entered these non-theatrical theaters through 
doorways “brilliantly lighted with electric signs” that led to a fully carpeted foyer 
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and auditorium with 1,500 “comfortable wide armed opera chairs.’ The interior 
walls were covered with paintings of “western scenes”—farms, “immense irriga- 
tion projects, and a number of the scenic wonders of the world” All was designed 
to provide a refined environment for a high-quality theatrical experience: “The 
‘cages for the moving picture operators were fireproof . . . the ceilings of the two 
halls were beamed and paneled and the interior decorations were equal to those 
of any theater in Chicago. In front of each room was the platform on which the 
lecturers stood, and to the left of this was the screen, on which the pictures were 
thrown. This was one huge sheet without seam to mark or mar it, and the reflec- 
tions were cast as clear as it was possible to make them.” 

Over the course of the Land Show, these two theaters hosted 506 separate 
presentations, with “moving picture lectures” (some of which were also referred 
to as “travelogues”) offered every thirty minutes, interspersed with musical per- 
formances. “Beautifully colored stereopticon pictures” were paired with moving 
pictures to display farming methods, cities, and “scenic splendors” found along 
Union Pacific-Southern Pacific's western routes. There were 155,000 people who 
purportedly attended these presentations, and, according to the Tribune, during 
the 1911 Land Show “practically the same number” filled the seats for lectures from 
other sponsors at two additional theaters that had been constructed on the bal- 
cony level of the Coliseum.” 

After the 1911 exposition in Chicago, Southern Pacific-Union Pacific appears 
not to have invested in erecting temporary “moving picture palaces” for other 
events, but its lecture hall at the Los Angeles Land Show in 1912 followed the same 
programming format, with twenty-five rotating speakers offering “copiously illus- 
trated” “half-hourly turns explaining the conditions, advantages and attractions” 
of different Western destinations.“ At the 1912 Chicago Land Show, the Great 
Northern Railway became the largest exhibitor, and moving pictures played an 
even greater role than in previous years.“ Ads promised “100 Moving Picture and 
Stereopticon Shows Every Day,’ and the layout of exhibition space (see fig. 5.5) 
indicates the prominent place of the three “Moving Picture Lecture Rooms” con- 
structed for this event.“ 

However, even when sequestered in special rooms, moving pictures at attrac- 
tion-filled events like land shows were very likely deployed as part of variegated 
promotional efforts that could rely as well on freely distributed print material and 
souvenirs, barkers working the crowds, and agents interacting with potential cus- 
tomers. Consider, for example, the exhibit mounted at the 1911 Chicago Land Show 
by the Rumely Tractor Company, a prominent manufacturer of farm machinery. 
Described at length in an article that ran in Threshermen’s Review and other trade 
journals, Rumely’s “wonderfully handsome exhibit” exemplifies the adage that 
when it comes to pulling in potential customers and highlighting a brand, the 
more “mediums” the better—to use the advertising parlance of the period. Featur- 
ing a tractor set up to show the engine in operation, displayed against the backdrop 
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FIGURE 5.5. Floor plan of Land Show, Chicago Tribune, November 24, 1912. 


of an “immense scenic painting” of Rumely equipment at work in a western field, 
this exhibit also included: more than a dozen “large colored photos” of tractors 
in operation; electric signs over the entrances to the booth with the “Rumely 
trademark set off by twinkling lights”; and a continuously running countertop 
“automatic stereopticon with fifty colored photographic slides . . . telling the Oil 
Pull story” to a “crowded aisle full of people?” In the balcony lecture room, company 
representatives gave “moving picture lectures on power farming?” Like its even 
more prominent competitor, the International Harvester Corporation, Rumely 
incorporated moving picture lectures into a multi-faceted sales and publicity 
strategy that relied on an array of media—a particularly clear example of Medien- 
verbund, which Thomas Elsaesser defines as “mutually interdependent and com- 
plementary media, or media practices, focused on a specific location.” This is not 
at all surprising, since expositions and large-scale shows, where scores of attrac- 
tions and exhibitors were vying for attention, encouraged multiple-media promo- 
tional strategies (and audience experiences) that had little if anything in common 
with the theatrical presentation of moving pictures accompanied by live music. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY: 
SELLING THE NORTHWEST 


With buy-in from firms like Rumely, booster organizations, and government 
agencies, land shows quickly proliferated, staged at large public auditoriums in 
Pittsburgh (1910), St. Louis (1910), New York City (1911), Omaha (1911), St. Paul 
(1911), Kansas City (1912), Los Angeles (1912), Portland (1912), San Francisco (1913), 
and Denver (1915). American railroads continued to play a central role at these 
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events, as part of what Railway Age Gazette praised as the “efforts that are being 
made by the railways of the entire country to develop an interest in agriculture 
along their lines; to introduce better methods of farming; and to help in the work 
of taking the immigrant out of the congested, unhealthy city and distributing him 
where he can do the most good?* Judging from promotional material, moving 
picture lectures presented in a designated and dedicated space remained a major 
draw at land shows.*! These sponsored performances were, the Chicago Exam- 
iner declared, compelling proof that moving pictures are “an aid to empire build- 
ers?” Nowhere was this ambitious aim more evident than in the activities of the 
Great Northern Railway, the northernmost transcontinental line, which ran from 
St. Paul to Seattle, with connections over the Great Lakes to Buffalo, New York, 
and onto New York City.” 

In Highways of Progress (1910), James L. Hill, Great Northern’s founder and 
self-proclaimed “empire builder,’ credited the “modern transportation system” 
with contributing most to “the development of the American Northwest,” where 
“immigration and industry have transformed a wilderness in half a century into 
the home of plenty.’ Historian Claire Strom finds that in practice Hill’s “vision of 
a settled, agrarian Eden on the northern tier of states,” translated not surprisingly 
into “a program to settle the land and promote types of agriculture that would 
result in maximum railroad use.” Richard White offers a more pointedly criti- 
cal assessment in Railroaded: The Transcontinentals and the Making of Modern 
America (2011), arguing that Great Northern and the other major railroads that 
drove the development of the West engaged in “vast promotions unlike anything 
seen until that time.” “Like so many carnival barkers,” White concludes, “railroad 
publicity bureaus promoted the virtues of the West and cajoled potential settlers to 
seize the opportunity that the railroads offered” very much at the expense of indig- 
enous peoples, the land, and the many homesteaders who proved to be unpre- 
pared for the demands of a new life in the supposed promised land.*° 

Great Northern’s efforts to encourage settlement, investment, and tourism along 
its Western routes ramped up appreciably after Hills son Louis W. (1872-1948) 
became president of the railway in 1907. Louis’s efforts were crucial in lobbying 
for and developing the tourist accommodations at Glacier National Park, which 
was designated as such in 1910. By the time he was named chairman of the Great 
Northern board in 1912, a Saturday Evening Post profile would dub Louis Hill the 
real “inventor” of the Northwest, a new, triumphantly American land of boundless 
opportunity for hardy white settlers and sublime experiences for well-to-do white 
tourists. This forty-year-old is the “booster” supreme, the Post marveled, a mod- 
ern captain of industry fit for the new century, whose “real occupation, diversion, 
vocation, avocation and passion is publicity?” Hill’s tireless boosterism, I would 
argue, extended not only to the Northwest states and Glacier National Park, but 
also—perhaps inadvertently or indirectly—to a certain form of sponsored, useful 
cinema. His publicity campaigns for Great Northern demonstrated to Christian 
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Science Monitor, for example, that “the motion picture record of human activity 
is a form of chronicle as varied in possibilities as it is modern in method . . . each 
week records a new type of its employment, another discovery as to its utility” 
Moving Picture News quoted this endorsement, then specifically singled out Hill’s 
role: “in this quick seizure of a popular and effective new form of publicity, Presi- 
dent Hill has shown characteristic enterprise . . . there are many things about rail- 
roading, home-seeking, home-making, mining, forestry and all the multitudinous 
activities of a region like the American Northwest that no wizard with a pen or 
typewriter can depict on the printed page, but which a camera can record graphi- 
cally and faithfully”* 

Likely drawing on Great Northern promotional material, newspapers gave 
Louis Hill much credit for authorizing the filming of scenes of “farming and 
commercial activity along the country traveled by” this railway, an undertaking 
purportedly costing ten thousand dollars and requiring 20,000 feet of film— 
numbers intended to underscore the magnitude of Hill's commitment to gener- 
ating publicity.” Central to this plan was Edward F. Seavolt, a “veteran moving 
picture artist? hired by Great Northern in 1911 to film in Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington. With a representative of the railway’s advertising department, Seav- 
olt traveled the region in a specially equipped coach that included a film develop- 
ing “laboratory” and a projector. Thus he was able, after filming local motorists 
and a speeding train passing through Prickly Pear Canyon near Helena, Montana, 
to screen the footage on a “stretched sheet” in front of a Helena hotel. Boosters 
could have “industrial scenes or pictures of their collective resources taken” by 
Seavolt for “the wholesale cost of the films only, and at a nominal cost can have 
all the reproductions they want for local use?“ By this strategy Great Northern 
could access additional footage and encourage localities and states to ramp up 
their own promotional efforts. 

Footage that Seavolt shot during his seven-thousand-mile film-gathering 
excursion was probably incorporated into The Homeseeker’s Claim, a narrative 
moving picture sponsored by Great Northern and screened at the 1911 Chicago 
Land Show. With the transparent logic and ideological purity of an inspirational 
parable, this film, as described in newspaper accounts, 


starts with the receipt of advertising matter and literature from northwestern com- 
mercial organizations and railroads by a resident of an eastern city. The recipient 
becomes convinced that he had better follow Greeley’s advice. He kisses his wife and 
three children goodbye and starts west on a colonist train. He arrives in Montana 
and takes up a 320-acre homestead. The next scene shows him cultivating it. Then 
comes the harvest scene, the homesteader smiling as he reaps his bountiful crop. 
Thus, having prospered, he sends for his family. In all these successive stages the hero 
of the story is presented in advancing conditions of prosperity and happiness, the 
climax being reached when the homesteader is reunited with his family in the little 
farm house that he has built in the center of his land, which he brought to a splendid 
state of productiveness entirely through his own efforts. 
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‘SPECIAL STATE DAYS AT THE 


NORTHWESTERN PRODUCTS EXPOSITION 


ARMORY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Do you want to know something definite about any of the states in the ‘‘Zone of 
Plenty’’? ‘Then hear what the governors and other state officials of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon have to say on the following days: 


November 16—Oregon Day November 20—Montana Day 
November 18—North and South Dakota Day November 21—Washington Day, Alaska Day 
November 19—Minnesota Day. November 22—Seven States Day 

November 28—Idaho Day. 


Great Northern Moving Picture Lectures 


in the locture hall every afternoon and evening. Great Northorn lecturers will supplement 
what the governors have to say with detailed information regarding where to go alon 
the line of the Great Northern Railway to get free homestead land, low priced logged-o' 
land, grain land, dairy farms, fruit land, ete., in the ““Zone of Plenty.’’ Get a copy of the 
Great Northern's map of this great exposition. Free on request at the Great Northern 
booth, just inside the main entrance at the Land Show. 


Natiadnal Park Route 


FIGURE 5.6. Ad for Great Northern Railway at Northwestern Products Exposition, 
Minneapolis Tribune, November 25, 1912. 


The footage shot by Seavolt was regularly described as being intended to serve in 
a “gigantic educational campaign to make the Northwest known all over Europe 
among those who may come here to settle and among the higher classes who come 
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Come And See The 


MONTANA--WASHINGTON--OREGON 


FREE EXHIBIT CAR 


At Sullivan, Ind. Jan. 15, 
Near C. @ E. I. Depot 


A State Fair on wheels. Greatest and Most Marvelous Collection of 
Grains, Grasses, Vegetables, Fruits, etc., ever exhibited by a railroad. 
Shows what matvelous crops are being grown in the ZONE OF 
PLENTY. 


AN INVITATION is extended to you to visit the two 


Great Northern Railway 
Free Exhibition Cars 


containing the most complete and interesting collection of Grains, 
Vegetables and Fruits from the States of Montana and Washington ever 
sent out. These cars are beautifully decorated and contain an elaborate 
display of the Big Red Apples and other fruits. 


160 and 320 Acre Farms Free 


In Montana and Oregon under the new THREE YEAR HOME- 
STEAD LAW. Come and see what a man of brains, brawn and small 
cap'tal can accomplish in this wonderful land of opportunity. The 
Great Northern Railway has no land for sale, but it is vitally inter- 
ested in the productive development of this vast new territory. 


Free Stereopticon and Moving Picture Lecture 


At 7:30 p. m. a free moving picture lecture will be given—150 
stereoptican slides and moving pictures.of actual scenes in the North 
West. EVERYBODY WELCOME. 

Write for literature to 


Information about FREE HOMESTEADS of 320 acres in Montana, 
grain farms, stock ranches and fruit farms, along the Great Northern Ry. 
will be cheerfully given by courteous attendants. No land for sale. 


Located at 13th and Jones Streets, Omaha, December 6th to 18th, 
during the Corn Exposition. Two blocks east and two blocks south of 
main entrance to Exposition Building. 

S. J. ELLISON, E. C. LEEDY, 


General Passenger Agent, General Immigration Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. [over] Chicago, Ill. 


E. 0. LEEDY, 
General Immigration Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


FIGURE 5.7. Ad for Great Northern Exhibit Car, Sullivan [IN] Union, January 8, 1913 (left); 
postcard invitation for Exhibit Car (right). 


to America on pleasure trips?® This footage would likely have also been used 
in Great Northern’s exhibits at land shows from 1911 through 1913. These shows 
included a full schedule of moving picture lectures focusing on Glacier National 
Park and the “opportunities for homeseekers and investors” in the Northwest 
“Zone of Plenty,’ as this ad from the Northwestern Products Exposition (1912) in 
Minneapolis indicates (fig. 5.6). 

Great Northern’s use of moving pictures extended to various other non- 
theatrical sites and occasions as part of Hill’s commitment to “spare no expense” 
in “shining the searchlights of publicity” on the Northwest. Most notably, Great 
Northern relied on a well-established strategy that had proved popular for rail- 
roads, state colleges of agriculture, and booster organizations: using railroad 
coaches as traveling “exhibit cars,” transporting displays and lecturers from site to 
site, as with the “State Corn Show on Wheels” and the “special dairy exhibit cars” 
co-sponsored by the Missouri Pacific railway and the State Agricultural College 
that widely circulated through Kansas in 1907. 

In 1909 and 1910, Great Northern sent through the Midwest three specially 
equipped cars—each a veritable “state fair on wheels,” filled with photographic 
displays, print material, and agricultural products from Oregon, Washington, and 
Montana.” After considerable advance bill posting and advertising, the exhibit car 
would be left on a sidetrack near the town’s station for a day or two and opened to 
the public, often with schoolchildren specially invited. In the evening at a hall or a 
room in the courthouse, a free illustrated lecture would be given, featuring 150 or 
175 “of the most beautiful views of the scenic Cascade and Rocky Mountain scen- 
ery, the ranges, the northwest stock and grain farms, fruit ranches, timber scenes, 
and others (fig. 5.7).”°” 
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By February 1912, Great Northern had added moving pictures to the free lec- 
tures that accompanied the exhibit cars. The company claimed in May 1912 that 
“in the state of Indiana alone, 100,000 people have attended the Great Northern's 
moving picture shows and as many visited the two exhibit cars during the last 
few months?® Advertisements indicate that this “Free Stereopticon and Moving 
Picture Lecture” continued to be presented into 1914, always with the claim that 
Great Northern was in no way making a “land sale” pitch, but instead providing 
valuable information to rural communities. The moving pictures screened were 
intended to “open wide the ‘other eye’ of the dubious farmers,” wrote a Mon- 
tana newspaper: “They flash upon him scenes entirely different than those he 
had pictured in his own mind. Thus he gets his first true conception of the new 
Northwest. Imagine the surprise, when, instead of the western farmer plowing 
with a rifle nearby to protect himself from Indians, the film runs off a modern 
traction plow turning over eight furrows at the rate of 40 acres per day. . . . Rail- 
way enterprise and the motion picture film are doing great missionary work in 
this direction?” 

While Great Northern's publicity efforts were clearly designed to demonstrate 
the agricultural productivity of the Northwest in order to encourage would-be 
homesteaders, the exhibit cars traveling through rural Indiana also pictured the 
region as a destination for tourists. In particular, the footage (and colored slides) 
of Glacier National Park that Great Northern prominently featured in its traveling 
exhibits and land show programming complemented a vast advertising campaign 
that included schedules, guidebooks, postcards, pamphlets, billboards, and post- 
ers.” Louis Hill did not originate the idea of “See America First; but he appro- 
priated the phrase in promoting Great Northern’s passenger service, with Glacier 
National Park—home to resort facilities built by the railway—as the prime, dis- 
tinctively American attraction on its transcontinental route. In her study of “tour- 
ism and national identity,’ historian Marguerite S. Shaffer provides a detailed 
account of Great Northern’s development and promotion of what was then the 
newest national park. Hill's plans and policies, Shaffer argues, sold a version of 
the West that hinged on racial, gender, and class inequity and inequality.” 

Great Northern's elaborate “Western exhibit” at the Second Annual Travel 
and Vacation Show at Grand Central Palace in New York City, from March 20 to 
29, 1913, is a case in point. A glowing report (offered as a newspaper article but 
very likely a press release) praised Great Northern for providing the “largest and 
most attractive exhibit at the show comprising electrical effects, transparencies, 
oil paintings, relief maps, eight scenic booths showing scenes of Glacier National 
park, and surmounted by heads of elk, moose, and mountain sheep? In addition 
to this array of attractions—another example of Medienverbund—“Great North- 
ern lecturers give moving picture illustrated lectures afternoon and evening in 
the lecture-hall annex, depicting the beauties of Glacier National Park and the 
Northwest for tourist tours?” Judging by the press coverage, Hill’s most successful 
publicity stunt for the Travel and Vacation Show was transporting ten members of 
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FIGURE 5.8. Filming in Glacier National Park, East Oregonian [Pendleton OR], December 2, 
1913 (left); Sunset Magazine, March 1915 (right). 


the Blackfoot Nation to Manhattan, where they pitched teepees atop the twenty- 
four-floor McAlpin Hotel. Tribal members also appeared under Great Northern 
auspices at land shows in New York and Chicago, where they appeared as literal 
and symbolic tokens of Glacier National Park, represented as a natural outpost 
within the sublime American wilderness, far removed from urban modernity yet 
accessible by Great Northern trains. This promotional strategy, which would also 
be central at the PPIE, is all the more disturbing because Great Northern's brand- 
ing of Glacier National Park took place during a period of ongoing efforts to reject 
tribal land claims and the right to continue to hunt within the park.” 

Thanks to the “clever press agents of the Great Northern,” wrote the Pioneer 
Press of Cut Bank, Montana, “Glacier Park is certainly the best advertised resort 
in America today.” Given Great Northern’s investment in this vacation site and 
Hill's role as what a 1915 profile in Sunset Magazine called “a drummer of trade 
for Uncle Sam’s newest sideshow,” it is not surprising that Hill took advantage 
of the opportunity for generating publicity through moving picture theaters as 
well as land shows and exhibit cars.” Significantly, he gained access to theatri- 
cal audiences without relying on advertising films, industrials, or promotional 
slides. Before Glacier National Park officially opened for tourist business, the visit 
of President William Tafts son and daughter was filmed as one of the seven seg- 
ments for the most prominent of early newsreels, Pathé Weekly (no. 37, released 
September 15, 1912). The segment featured members of the Blackfoot Nation at 
the park performing “tribal dances, which an Indian-surfeited public may appre- 
ciate, knowing they are the genuine article?” In addition, Pathé produced and 
distributed three non-fiction scenics as part of its “See America First” series: Gla- 
cier National Park (released September 26, 1912), Blazing a New Trail in Glacier 
National Park (released September 25, 1913), and Glacier National Park in Winter 
(released June 22, 1914).”* All were split-reel films that ran from five to ten minutes 
and were released as part of Pathé’s regular weekly schedule (fig. 5.8). 

Ralph Radnor Earle, who shot the Glacier National Park films for Pathé, told 
local newspapers in the Northwest that the company released five hundred prints 
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of each scenic, ultimately reaching millions of viewers worldwide. I have not 
been able to verify these numbers, but theater advertising indicates that Glacier 
National Park, for example, was screened theatrically in the US for nine months.” 
The publicity value of the three Pathé films about the park was amplified by press 
coverage and promotional material concerning the work of intrepid cameraman 
Earle, who described the territory he covered for Pathé as everything west of Colo- 
rado stretching from Mexico to Canada. Earle was especially active in the North- 
west, where his filming was encouraged and supported by Great Northern and 
Louis Hill, in particular. While shooting Blazing a New Trail in Glacier National 
Park, Earle accompanied a representative of the railway’s advertising depart- 
ment, which likely outfitted and set the itinerary for this “expedition.”* But even 
outside the park, Earle was working with, if not directly for, Great Northern. “It 
was through the efforts of Mr. Hill” wrote the Butte [MT] Miner, that Earle in 
1912 “made the long jump from Seattle to Montana for harvest scenes,” and Hill 
deserves credit “for recommending to the Pathe man Montana as a state overflow- 
ing with motion picture subjects of national importance.” Earle explained in an 
interview with an Oregon newspaper that “[c]ooperation is one of the greatest 
aids to the motion picture photographer .. . and in no section of the country do I 
have finer cooperation than in the northwest. In securing industrial, educational 
and scenic subjects, commercial club secretaries, secretaries of chambers of com- 
merce, railroad men and others identified with the development of a state along 
broad lines are absolutely invaluable to the camera man. It is largely through the 
cooperation of such men that I have been enabled to recently photograph some of 
the wonderful and interesting things of the Pacific northwest.” 

It is difficult not to regard the “wonderful and interesting things” that Earle 
“secured” in his wide-ranging travels as all representative of one type of media 
production: publicity. His account straightforwardly endorses sponsorship under- 
stood as the informal but essential “cooperation” between, in this case, Great 
Northern, civic boosters, and Pathés cameraman. The result was sponsored foot- 
age appearing on theater screens as the “genuine article.” 

With a rapidly increasing population driven by significant immigration, a spec- 
tacular new national park, and the territory from Minnesota to the Pacific coast 
ready to be packaged and developed as the twentieth-century American agricul- 
tural frontier, Great Northern Railway saw immense opportunities for growing 
its passenger and freight business and for asserting its public prominence as an 
engine of American progress. In “promoting and packaging” the West’s national 
parks, Marguerite Shaffer concludes, Great Northern and the other transcontinen- 
tal railway corporations “worked to boost their public images as nation builders 
while forging a national clientele.’ For Louis Hill, one prime means toward these 
ends was generating publicity through all available media, including relying on 
moving pictures screened in self-styled theaters at metropolitan land shows, at 
public sites in towns visited by exhibit railway cars, in movie theaters that booked 
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Pathé films, and in Great Northern’s building at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, where this railway was awarded a gold medal for “Best Display of 
Scenic, Agricultural, and Industrial Resources.”™ 

Except for the newsreel segments and short subjects about Glacier National 
Park released by Pathé, Great Northern always embedded moving pictures within 
a broader Medienverbund, supplied lecturers for all performances, and advertised 
these “realistic picture tours” as informative, free entertainment, with “everybody 
welcome”—provided that they were already attending a land show or living close 
to a small midwestern town visited by an exhibit car. This was by no means a 
unique or innovative appropriation of film’s utilitarian or multi-sited possibilities. 
But thanks to the resources Great Northern had at its disposal, its exploitation of 
moving pictures was ambitious, visible, and successful—at the very least in attract- 
ing a substantial audience, generating publicity, and also demonstrating, without 
necessarily aiming to, how moving pictures could best be utilized to serve corpo- 
rate and purportedly national interests. 


A DEVICE EXACTLY SUITED 
TO EXPOSITION PURPOSES 


Although Great Northern did not have a line that reached San Francisco, it oper- 
ated steamship service from Seattle to the PPIE (and further down the coast to 
San Diego’s Panama-California Exposition, which ran in 1915 and 1916). At the 
exposition, this railroad had constructed a free-standing building on the marina, 
half devoted to Glacier National Park and half to agricultural products and oppor- 
tunities along its route from Minnesota to Washington and Oregon. As it had done 
at land shows, Great Northern filled the building with displays, photographs, oil 
paintings, maps, models, and more than one hundred color transparencies (even 
adding an aquarium).* Every afternoon free presentations illustrated with slides 
and moving pictures were offered at the building’s theater, whose daily schedule 
drew on familiar promotional fare. The amount of film footage varied from lecture 
to lecture: 


1:30 Oregon (1000 feet, approximately 10-15 minutes of screen time) 
2:30 Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana (800 feet) 

3:30 Glacier National Park and Blackfeet Indians (1750 feet) 

4:30 Washington (925 feet)*° 


It was not the films but the actual presence of “a band of Blackfeet Indians” 
that again attracted the most publicity for Great Northern, particularly on the 
PPIE’s Glacier National Park Day (June 15) when ten aged chiefs and other mem- 
bers of the tribe performed what was billed as a “Medicine Lodge” ceremony and 
“genuine Pow-Wow.’®’ This supposedly authentic performance of tribal rituals was 
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one of several ways that the exposition simultaneously celebrated, exoticized, and 
eulogized now-archaic Native Americans including, most prominently, in photo- 
graphs and daily lectures with moving pictures at the Rodman Wanamaker exhibit 
and with the widely praised and re-presented statue, The End of the Trail, which 
depicted a (broken, defeated, dying?) solitary brave slumped atop a horse on its 
last legs, signifying for one contemporary commentator “the hopelessness of the 
Red Man's battle against civilization”** 

As a public event intended to generate publicity, the powwow sponsored by 
Great Northern was matched a month later, when the PPIE celebrated Metro Mov- 
ing Picture Day on July 15, scheduled to coincide with the Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Motion Picture Exhibitors’ League, then meeting in San Francisco. At 
2:00 p.m. a parade of “Stars, Producers, and Moving Picture Delegates,” accompa- 
nied by a military band, entered the grounds and proceeded to the Court of the 
Universe, described in guidebooks as “the grand radiating center for the Expo- 
sition.” Here, surrounded by the PPIE’s allegorical, imposing, ornate exhibition 
“palaces” and overseen by the glass-stone-festooned 435-foot Tower of Jewels, 
commemorative bronze medals were presented to Metro Pictures’ recent signee, 
Francis X. Bushman, then ranked among the leading male movie stars; the Expo- 
sition Players Corporation, which had the rights for filming on the grounds; and 
a representative of the Hearst-Selig News Service, who touted the newsreel as a 
“new and vital educative force in the modern civilized community.” Motography 
reported that twenty thousand fairgoers witnessed the ceremony.”! 

Perhaps because of the size of the crowd, Bushman and his Metro co-star, Mar- 
guerite Snow, did not, as planned, enact a scene from their latest feature film. But 
the rest of the festivities went according to schedule, with Hearst-Selig filming the 
crowds for its newsreel and four young women chosen to appear in a film to be 
shot at the Filmland concession in Joy Land, the exposition’s amusement zone, 
where fairgoers could watch Universal pictures and visit what was billed as “a live 
motion picture studio in operation.” Moving Picture Day concluded with Art 
Smith, the daredevil “boy aviator,’ “etching the word ‘Metro in letters of fire on the 
heavens” and being presented with a medal by Bushman.” 

The entertainment trade press duly celebrated the event. “Without a doubt,” 
Metro Moving Picture Day “constitutes the most important recognition of motion 
pictures and motion picture stars,’ declared Billboard, Moving Picture World, and 
Motography (likely all drawing from the same press release).” For the New York 
Dramatic Mirror, this “signal honor” bestowed by the PPIE stood as a “surprising 
tribute to the advancement that motion pictures have made, when one remembers 
that at the most recent of other World’s Fairs the screen drama was little more 
than the other cheap attractions of the tent show section?’ While this tribute did 
put the commercial film industry at the exposition’s center stage, it is worth keep- 
ing in mind that specially designated days were a basic promotional strategy 
for the PPIE. In addition to being Metro Moving Picture Day, July 15 was also 
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designated National Lumber Exporters’ Association Day and Non-Smokers Pro- 
tective League of America Day, while the rest of this mid-July week saw twelve 
other days, recognizing, for instance, wine, the Federal Suffrage Association of 
the United States, and New Haven, Connecticut.”® And Art Smith performed his 
thrilling aerial maneuvers not just on Metro Moving Picture Day, but nightly. 

Nonetheless, the appearance on Metro Day of Francis X. Bushman (who had 
purportedly posed for statues on display at the exposition), the public acknowl- 
edgment of the Hearst-Selig newsreel service, METRO emblazoned on the night 
sky, and even the presence of souvenir booths selling photographs of movie stars 
all attest to the visibility of the movies at the PPIE.” In addition to newsreel seg- 
ments, other films that had been shot at the exposition reached theatrical audi- 
ences, including Keystone’s April 1915 release Fatty and Mabel Viewing the World’s 
Fair at San Francisco, featuring its comic stars Fatty Arbuckle and Mabel Normand. 
A month later, the Miller Bros. 101 Ranch, which operated a wild west concession 
in Joy Land, announced that it had purchased 50 percent of Filmland and would 
use its “cowboys and Indians” for in-house productions, beginning with The Expo- 
sitions First Romance, which was booked at theaters sporadically through the rest 
of the year.” However, neither Filmland nor the 101 Ranch attraction stayed in 
business past June.” 

Regardless of visits by movie stars or the skywriting skills of Art Smith, the 
prominence, presence, and status of motion pictures at the exposition finally had 
little if anything to do with Filmland or Metro Moving Picture Day, with the pro- 
jectors on display in the Palace of Liberal Arts, or even with the appearance of 
Thomas Edison at a day in his honor in October.’ What registered, practically 
and symbolically, were the vast number of regularly scheduled, free screenings 
of non-fiction film in self-styled motion picture theaters that were permanently 
housed in the PPIE’s exhibition palaces and in many of the state and national 
buildings erected on the grounds. With a few notable exceptions, venues like the 
theater in Great Northern's building were utilitarian sites not designed to be spec- 
tacular attractions in themselves. And motion pictures were most definitely not 
considered to be equivalent in any way to the fine art that filled the galleries and 
formal gardens, nor did they rank with grand-scale, postcard-worthy attractions 
like the “Electric Color Scintillator” (responsible for dazzling evening light shows), 
the Remington Company’s fourteen-ton working typewriter, or with what William 
Lipsky calls the exposition’s highlighted “manifestations of progress, like the first 
exhibit of a periscope and a million-volt electric transformer.’”' The films screened 
at the PPIE did not warrant a special celebratory day, for they were woven into the 
daily fabric throughout the exposition.'” 

For Frank Morton Todd, author of the four-hundred-page “official history” of 
the PPIE, the use of moving pictures at more than sixty sites on the grounds “was 
one of the educational wonders of the Exposition”! Todd devoted a chapter in his 
book to surveying the prominent role of film exhibition because “the development 
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of the motion picture gave the Panama-Pacific International Exposition a singu- 
lar advantage over its predecessors. The exhibits showed the products of differ- 
ent lands, but the films showed the countries themselves; their topography, their 
harbors, mines, transportation facilities, their life and industries, how some of the 
exhibits they sent had been produced, and the conditions under which their peo- 
ple worked. The device was exactly adapted to exposition purposes.”!™ 

A similar note was sounded by the PPIE’s Division of Exploitation, which was 
able to place its promotional copy in countless magazines and, by one estimate, 
more than twenty-one thousand newspapers in the US and Canada.’ “There is 
no department in the Exposition, and scarcely a state building or foreign pavil- 
ion, which does not make use of the motion picture as a feature of instruction,” 
declared a Sunday supplement article in the Portland Oregonian. The same claim 
appeared verbatim in newspapers from Bountiful, Utah, to Memphis, Tennes- 
see.” Trade publications followed suit. In an article otherwise devoted to exhibits 
about coal mining, Coal Age pointed out that “one of the most striking advances 
to be noted in the Panama-Pacific Exposition is the extensive use of moving pic- 
tures, mainly as an educational feature, with the advertising feature absent or only 
very incidental”! The entertainment trade press likewise drew attention to what 
Billboard called “the omnipresent motion picture screen with the machine busily 
grinding out what the exposition exhibitor most desires to present to the public.” 

“Even a casual observer cannot help but notice,” wrote Moving Picture World, 
that moving pictures “are everywhere, no matter where you turn. You cannot go 
into a building without seeing them”! The omnipresence of film exhibition at 
the PPIE meant that “the motion picture [is] strengthening its already firm hold 
upon its willing captive, the dear public,” concluded the New York Dramatic Mir- 
ror,''' while Moving Picture World took the screening of moving pictures across 
the exposition as a testament to the maturation and unlimited promise of film as 
“a progressive growing industry, which is bound to increase and will eventually 
influence and become a part of every activity whether industrial or educational”! 
Hyperbole aside, such claims frame multi-sited, multi-purpose cinema less as 
competition than as an opportunity for the motion-picture industry still on the 
rise in 1915. 


RIDING THE RAILS 


In a guidebook dedicated largely to the architecture, lighting, and fine art at the 
PPIE, Ben Macomber acknowledged that “a striking feature of all the palaces, 
and one that differentiates this Exposition from its great predecessors of a decade 
or more ago, is the common use of the moving-picture machine as the fastest 
and most vivid method of displaying human activities and scenery. Everywhere 
it is showing industrial processes.” In building after building were found what 
Macomber calls the “seventy-seven free moving picture halls” or “motion-picture 
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theaters” that were not operated as and could not have been confused with 
movie theaters.' This difference was particularly evident in the programming 
strategies, design, and location of the three fairly discrete kinds of non-theatrical 
theaters at the PPIE: the screening facilities operated by railroads, drawing from 
their experiences with land shows; those housed in state buildings and foreign 
pavilions; and those operated by the US government and other sponsors in the 
exposition’s palaces devoted to machinery, the liberal arts, and education and 
social economy. 

Given the role that transcontinental railroads played at land shows, it is not sur- 
prising that their exhibit spaces at the PPIE almost always incorporated some sort 
of screening facility. The lectures with moving pictures presented in the Canadian 
Pacific building, for example, covered recreational activities and locales from Que- 
bec to British Columbia, while films like Home Making in Western Canada aimed 
to encourage investors and homesteaders as well as tourists.!!* Southern Pacific, 
with a well-established route to San Francisco, mounted a particularly ambitious 
effort, displaying locomotives and other equipment in the Palace of Transportation 
and erecting one of the largest single-exhibit buildings on the grounds, complete 
with ticket offices, public restrooms, and a first-aid station—all planned, according 
to its souvenir postcard, “for the service, convenience, pleasure, and entertainment 
of the Exposition’s guests” (fig. 5.9). This building housed the 350-seat Sunset The- 
atre, which was said to be modeled on a venue in midtown Manhattan." Every 
day from 10:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., the Sunset Theatre featured seven half-hour 
“travel talks,’ illustrated by newly shot motion pictures and colored slides display- 
ing the “marvelous scenic features and industrial resources of the states traversed” 
by this railway system through the West. Organ recitals filled the time between 
travel talks. Among the experienced speakers employed was John P. Clum, former 
Indian agent, friend of Wyatt Earp, and newspaper editor in Tombstone, Arizona, 
who had been lecturing on the “golden west” for Southern Pacific since 1911."!° 

To attend one of Clum’s lectures, fairgoers passed from a massive foyer via a 
doorway through a “big tree” to enter “the Glade,’ an indoor walkway and “min- 
iature woodland” replete with dioramas of memorable sights along this railway’s 
lines, creating a reimagined geography of the West in which the Alamo on the Mex- 
ican border was adjacent to an irrigation project in northern Nevada.'”” Beyond the 
Glade and accessible only through the Southern Pacific ticket office stood the Sunset 
Theatre, where illustrated travel talks continued the visitor’s journey. The moving 
pictures shown in the Sunset Theatre were thus embedded in a sponsored, con- 
structed, multi-mediated environment that testified to Southern Pacific’s largesse 
and transcontinental reach as well as its capacity for planning and organization. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad's self-styled “educational” exhibit in the Palace 
of Transportation reflected a different, more cartographic strategy, featuring a 
twenty-six-by-forty-two-foot topographical map of the territory covered by this 
railroad across the Midwest to the East Coast, along with models of Penn Station 
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FIGURE 5.9. Sunset Theatre and layout of Southern Pacific building. 
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in New York City and Union Station in Washington, DC. Another topographical 
map complete with small electrical lights depicted an aerial view of New York 
City, as it “would appear to Zeppelin invaders”—a hardly subtle reminder of the 
war then underway in Europe. Complementing the scaled models and maps were 
twenty-seven reels of moving pictures covering Pennsylvania Railroad’s major 
routes between Chicago and New York City, supposedly all shot by the Edison 
Company from a camera mounted on the front of a moving train and screened in 
order over a three-day period. Individual reels focused on cities as well as sights 
along the way.''* Todd singled out these moving pictures as collectively constitut- 
ing “one of the longest and most real travel pictures ever exhibited!” 

But the main attraction in this exhibit was most likely the unique “Passenger 
Car Moving Picture Theatre” that the Pennsylvania Railroad constructed at con- 
siderable cost specially for the PPIE (fig. 5.10). Consisting of two steel first-class 
passenger coaches connected side-by-side with the inner walls removed, this 
theater had seating for 112 with standing room for thirty-eight additional specta- 
tors." An article in Railway Age Gazette estimated that in its first seven months of 
operation, the Passenger Car Moving Picture Theatre, offering eight shows daily, 
drew seventy-four thousand spectators, who turned over their (free) tickets to a 
uniformed attendant, climbed aboard, and took a train “journey by cinemato- 
graph,” guided by lecturers dressed as conductors.’”! This “novel” theater caught 
the eye of Popular Mechanics as well as Scientific American (fig. 5.10).'” In fact, this 
was the only mention of moving pictures at the PPIE in Scientific American, which 
was more inclined to focus on the exposition’s complex lighting systems and the 
ten-thousand-horsepower water turbine on display. 

The Passenger Car Moving Picture Theatre hearkens back to earlier versions of 
simulated travel that also relied on footage shot from a moving train. Most notably, 
Hale’s Tours, introduced at the 1904 St. Louis Exposition, had some commercial 
success as a novelty attraction, with spectators experiencing scenic moving pic- 
tures with sound effects while seated inside a facsimile of a railway car capable of a 
rocking motion.'”’ Aside from Pennsylvania Railroad’s theater, virtual travel at the 
PPIE was to be found among the commercial attractions in the Joy Zone, where 
paying customers could visit the Grand Canyon (sponsored by the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway), ride a special observation car for a trip to Yellow- 
stone National Park (sponsored by Union Pacific railroad), or survey the Panama 
Canal from a moving platform equipped with headphones so that each passenger 
could listen to a recorded lecture. These concessions did not involve moving pic- 
tures. Aside from the Passenger Car Moving Picture Theatre, only a handful of 
screening facilities at the PPIE were novel enough to qualify as attractions in their 
own right. For example, the California Viticulture exhibit constructed its theater 
“in the semblance of a wine-keg,’ at the San Joaquin Valley exhibit, “a hollow, 
snow-crested mountain . . . contained a movie theater,” and rear-projection mov- 
ing pictures appeared “on the ground-glass top of a beer barrel” at the exhibit for 
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FIGURE 5.10. Passenger car moving-picture theater, Popular Mechanics, November 1915. 


Rainier Beer (fig. 5.11).'* As attractions, these screening sites were nowhere near 
as spectacular as the mine explosion and rescue staged by the US Bureau of Mines, 
the operational on-site factories run by Ford and Levi-Strauss, or even AT&T’s 
“Transcontinental Telephone Theater” in the Palace of Liberal Arts. 

Five times daily (with private evening shows) in a two-hundred-seat, elegantly 
comfortable “theater de luxe,” AT&T offered fairgoers a “comprehensive program” 
with dissolving lantern slides and moving pictures that covered the “growth and 
development of the telephone business” and the “construction of the transconti- 
nental line” westward across the United States, an accomplishment this corpora- 
tion deemed “the highest achievement of practical science up to to-day . . . gigan- 
tic—and it is entirely American”! Dramatically capping this illustrated account 
of AT&T’s bridging of the US, the presentation concluded with a live demonstra- 
tion. Telephone receivers attached to each seat in the theater afforded spectators 
the opportunity to participate in an otherwise expensive and restricted telephonic 
experience. Earphones in place, they listened to the day’s newspaper headlines 
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being read in New York and a recording of popular music “wafted over the line 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” To “complete” “the realistic effect? moving pic- 
tures of the eastern seashore were projected on screen while via a transcontinen- 
tal telephone connection spectators heard the roar of the surf at New York’s Far 
Rockaway beach. 

Beyond these few notable exceptions, the many theaters at the exposition were 
functional, safe, unadorned, practical sites. This was as true for the West Virginia 
state building as for United States Steel Corporation’s massive exhibit in the Palace 
of Mines and Metallurgy, which offered a “fixed daily program” of six hours of 
film that moved from the discovery of iron ore to the manufacture of wire, pipe, 
cement, and sheet metal in a “motion picture theatre” with walls, chairs, operating 
room, and equipment, all supposedly constructed entirely of steel. 


PROMOTING STATES AND NATIONS 


Theaters were incorporated into more than half of the free-standing, individual 
buildings (sometimes called pavilions) constructed at the exposition by twenty 
foreign nations and twenty-eight US states and territories, which saw moving pic- 
tures as a means of encouraging tourism and investment by providing evidence of 
prosperity and “advancement” that celebrated distinctive resources and achieve- 
ments. In other words, the non-theatrical theaters in these buildings largely offered 
a steady diet of shot-to-order, self-promotional films that reflected the aims and 
assumptions of sponsors and boosters. 

This strategy was readily apparent in Illinois’s participation in the PPIE. The 
Illinois Building, whose main attraction was a memorial room dedicated to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, featured a “motion-picture theatre” on the first floor with daily 
screenings that highlighted what an official description identified as “the parks 
and boulevards of Illinois; the educational, charitable and penal institutions; the 
roads; the agricultural and live-stock interests; and views of the principal large 
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cities of the state? Lest there might be some confusion or worries about sully- 
ing Illinois’s reputation, the pamphlet went on to insist that “the pictures of the 
various state institutions are intended, primarily, to show the great advancement 
along the lines of humanity and mercy that has been made in very recent years in 
the conduct and management of these institutions.’!”* Illinois’s moving pictures, 
reported a PPIE visitor to the folks back home in Belleville, portray the “great- 
ness and advancement of our state?!” evidenced in footage of the Illinois State 
Fair, Joliet Prison, coal mines, the Chicago park system, the production of farm 
machinery, and the University of Illinois.’*° In fact, part of the target audience for 
all state buildings at the exposition was current and former residents ready to take 
pride in their home state. 

In planning its exhibit, [llinois’s state-appointed PPIE Commission had offered 
the “business interests of the state” in early 1914 the opportunity to have motion 
pictures produced for regular screening at the exposition." It is probably impossi- 
ble to determine precisely who commissioned, planned, shot, edited, and paid for 
all the film used in the Illinois Building, though some of it was produced, accord- 
ing to Billboard, by Watterson Rothacker’s Industrial Moving Picture Company, 
and Farm Implements magazine noted that in addition to its extensive display of 
machinery and miniature model farms in the Palace of Agriculture, the Interna- 
tional Harvester Corporation also provided a “series of motion pictures showing 
not only the modern methods of farm work, but a comparison of the old and the 
new” to be screened in Illinois’s theater.” The final report on Illinois’s partici- 
pation in the PPIE itemized the $5,779 spent on operating the theater, including 
$4,100 for the production of the films screened (but with no line item for lecturers 
or accompanists). In return for its investment, “perhaps, the state received a great 
deal of the most desirable kind of advertising,” the report concluded.!*° 

There was some variation from theater to theater in the state buildings (fig. 5.11). 
Oregon’s films depicted the Columbia River Highway, logging camps, quartz 
mines, apple orchards, and native “bird and fish life?'* while West Virginia's 
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featured “mountain and valley scenery, the larger cities, glass plants, steel and iron 
mills, and the great Pocahontas coal field?" The California Building was par- 
ticularly ambitious, with five theaters promoting different areas of the state. The 
Sacramento Valley exhibit, for example, scheduled in its theater nine illustrated 
lectures daily that captured what organizers called “the many beautiful situations, 
as well as the marvelous productiveness of this favored part of California? includ- 
ing footage of mines in operation and the eruption of Mt. Lassen. According 
to an official report, 185,844 people attended these lectures over the course of 
the exposition. Massachusetts took a slightly different tact, commissioning from the 
Edison Company Paul Revere’s Ride and five other one-reel historical reenact- 
ments to go along with more than 20,000 feet of film focusing on sights and public 
activities in Boston as well as 10,000 feet supplied by manufacturers throughout 
the state.” The Massachusetts PPIE commission’s professed aim was to promote the 
state “as a place favorable for business, home or recreation’—a goal it shared with 
all the states that mounted exhibits at the exposition.” 

The same type of informational/promotional films offered in the various state 
buildings were also regularly screened in the pavilions constructed by Argentina, 
Australia, Bolivia, Denmark, Guatemala, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Siam, and Sweden. These nations utilized moving pictures as one component in a 
larger exhibition strategy to assert modern nationhood, boost international pres- 
tige, and attract tourists, trade, and investment, often while addressing both former 
residents and potential immigrants. To these ends, the films usually foregrounded 
resources, industries, and urban progress as well as scenic beauty, unique folkways, 
and even indigenous peoples. For example, Sweden's 37,000 feet of film, accord- 
ing to Todd, included “logging and lumbering and iron and steel manufacturing, 
and skating and the national dances. Hydro-electric plants and electric locomo- 
tives, nomad Lapps and their reindeer herds all appeared with perfect realism.”!” 
Among the sights that registered most strongly for Laura Ingalls Wilder (later to 
gain fame as author of the Little House on the Prairie books) when she visited the 
PPIE were the moving pictures shown in the New Zealand building—particularly, 
scenes of harvesting, sheep herding, hot springs, geysers, surf riding, and “native 
islanders?”™ Screenings like these fit comfortably within a consistent ideological 
pattern at the exposition that juxtaposed modern “advancement” with evidence of 
the premodern as archaic, picturesque, and “native.” 


MOVING PICTURE LESSONS IN THE PALACE 
OF EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ECONOMY 


The promotional aims driving film exhibition at the state buildings and national 
pavilions were similar to what informed railroad investment in staging large 
exhibits at land shows and the PPIE. But other versions of sponsored cinema 
also played a prominent role at the exposition thanks to what Billboard called the 
“omnipresent motion picture screen with the machine busily grinding out what 
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the exposition exhibitor most desires to present to the public”! Almost all the 
major buildings at the PPIE hosted screenings, even the Palace of Food Products 
(in exhibits for the Heinz 57 company and the California wine industry) and Live 
Stock Congress Hall, which on a given day could show up to nine films, ranging 
from titles supplied by International Harvester to Cheese Making in Wisconsin and 
Harvesting and Farm Life, Oklahoma.'” 

Moving pictures were particularly central in the Palace of Education and Social 
Economy, the sector of the PPIE dedicated, wrote Todd, “to improve the art of 
living, to teach the public the scientific value of life and time and human values.” 
This palace featured displays covering pedagogical methods and educational insti- 
tutions in, for example, Argentina, China, Missouri, and Gary, Indiana, as well as 
exhibits mounted by Progressive Era advocacy organizations, ranging from the 
Race Betterment Foundation and the Social Hygiene Association to the Congres- 
sional Union for Woman Suffrage and the Children’s Bureau of the US Department 
of Labor.'“* Here, fairgoers could learn about home and foreign missionary efforts 
from the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America as well as about 
the Montessori method—with Maria Montessori herself in attendance, oversee- 
ing the Casa dei Bambini, a demonstration classroom with seating for spectators 
behind a glass wall.'* 

While visitors could witness the Montessori method in action or look down 
from a public gallery onto students in an actual classroom being taught penman- 
ship, shorthand, and other business skills, exhibitors in the Palace of Education 
and Social Economy most often relied on an arsenal of media tools to achieve and 
promote what would come to be known in the following decades as “visual educa- 
tion”: “lectures, moving pictures, transparencies, stereomotorgraphs, charts, pam- 
phlets, personal instruction, models, topographical maps, every conceivable sort 
of visual representation.”° Stereomotorgraphs, automatic projectors capable of 
holding up to fifty-two lantern slides, were put into service throughout the exposi- 
tion, though these machines attracted nowhere near the same level of attention 
from the press as did the reliance on moving pictures. It was “by means of moving 
pictures, declared a syndicated newspaper article, that the Palace of Education 
and Social Economy provided “adults as well as children . . . daily lessons in geog- 
raphy, social hygiene, physiology, chemistry, agriculture, horticulture and school 
system?!” Similarly, in his account of the PPIE for the US Bureau of Education, 
W. Carson Ryan reported that “motion picture theatres assumed unprecedented 
importance at this exposition” particularly in the “education building,” where 
more than 90,000 feet of film were projected in two theaters built for general use 
and at dedicated screening sites within the multi-media exhibits of New York, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and California.'* 

The Medal of Honor-winning Massachusetts exhibit, for instance, showed 
off the states commitment to vocational education and its care for the blind, 
crippled, and “feeble-minded” in daily screenings of 2,000 feet of film, as well as 
twenty-six sets of slides for two stereomotorgraphs, 180 charts, various display 
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cases, models with moving parts and electric lights, and seventy-two framed 
transparencies." (On the second floor of the Massachusetts exhibit, lecturers for 
the United Shoe Machinery Company, based near Boston, screened The Making 
of a Shoe in a 250-seat theater.)'*’ A different sort of betterment was on display 
at an exhibit detailing efforts to eradicate hookworm by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion’s International Health Commission. In this case, motion pictures were paired 
with photographs, charts, lantern slides, and more than twenty elaborate “life- 
like” models of magnified hookworms and children afflicted with this parasite." 
Exhibits like these led Todd to dub this building “the Palace of the New Knowl- 
edge”—exemplar of modern, practical pedagogy that relied on “every conceivable 
sort of visual representation; including, prominently, motion pictures.!” 

By dedicating space for two general-purpose motion picture theaters, the 
Palace of Education and Social Economy encouraged exhibitors to make use of 
film." These theaters offered a varied, rotating schedule of events, which could 
include, on a given day, a poetry reading, a lecture on “race betterment,’ and a film 
on schoolchildren in the Philippines (June 18) or films on the lead and gypsum 
industries and lectures on oral hygiene, child labor, and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s profit-sharing plan (September 11).’* Special events and holidays warranted 
more thematically unified programming. Labor Day, for example, saw a number 
of lecturers covering labor-related topics, including “Work of the Consumers’ 
League,” “The Relation of the International Harvester Company to Its Employees,” 
and “What the Government is Doing for Labor, though it is not clear whether 
any of these lectures were illustrated with moving pictures.'** For Thomas Edison 
Day at the PPIE, the Palace of Education and Social Economy screened a full pro- 
gram devoted to Edison with films of “electrical and scientific experiments being 
conducted in the Edison laboratory,’ including “a motion picture demonstration 
of Edison’s Bessemer converter, turning molten iron into steel” (but apparently no 
theatrical releases from the Edison Company were shown).'° 

It was also in these theaters that members of the American Library Associa- 
tion watched motion pictures sponsored by the California Library Association, 
and popular lecturer Burton Holmes presented his travelogue on the Philippines. 
(Holmes subsequently returned to his profitable theatrical touring with a new 
illustrated lecture on the PPIE.)!*’ The Palace of Education and Social Economy's 
theaters likewise hosted offerings as diverse as the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany’s The Story of the Typewriter and The Evolution of the Stenographer, Ford’s 
Making of an American, and a US government program that paired films about 
“the education of the negro and of the Indian and of agricultural education” with a 
live performance of “plantation melodies” by the Hampton Singers. 

In addition to the two general-purpose theaters, California and New York relied 
heavily on moving pictures in the exhibits they mounted in the Palace of Educa- 
tion and Social Economy. From 11:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. daily, California screened 
a variety of films, all documenting successful “public educational activities” in 
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“certain progressive California communities,’ including a reel on the agricultural 
courses taught at the high schools of Imperial County and seven reels covering 
the Los Angeles school district from kindergarten to junior college, which won 
a PPIE Grand Prize.’ Addressing visitors to the National Education Association 
annual convention held that year in conjunction with the PPIE, the head of Cali- 
fornia’s Exposition Committee touted the state’s films for showing “from a scien- 
tific standpoint how we are teaching the child to be ready to fight life’s battles”! 
Todd concurred, calling the California educational exhibit: “a remarkable demon- 
stration of what can be done by the cinema film to depict the development of such 
a constantly growing institution as a great educational system,’ enabling visitors 
“to inspect the whole school system of California from their opera chairs.”!°! 

New York's extensive exhibit focused more on social economy than education. 
From early on in its planning process, New York’s Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Committee emphasized the need to create exhibits that would “arrest and impress 
the vision” of fairgoers as a means of promoting the “commercial, educational, 
industrial, artistic, military, naval and other interests of the state and its citizens.” 
To this end the committee insisted that “moving picture and stereo-motograph 
views should be used to the greatest possible extent” as part of New York’s exhibits 
in the Palaces of Agriculture and the Liberal Arts—and most prominently in the 
Palace of Education and Social Economy, where New York would build a “Moving 
Picture Pavilion” (fig. 5.13). This “theatre of impressive dimensions and architec- 
ture” ended up resembling a sort of mausoleum or bunker with the facade of a 
courthouse or bank.’ 

During the PPIE, “20,000 feet of views of the State and its institutions” were 
“in constant use; with New York's exhibit in the Palace of Education and Social 
Economy attracting almost five hundred thousand visitors, and the Moving Pic- 
ture Pavilion drawing an average daily attendance estimated to be “not less than 
two thousand persons.”'® This theater offered daily screenings and lectures that 
extolled the state’s varied contributions to progressive social economy. For exam- 
ple, “State Care of the Insane” was the subject of 2,500 feet of moving pictures, 
screened to complement the show cases, photographs, scale model hospital, 
stereomotorgraph, “multiplex” charts, and actual working hydrotherapy “appli- 
ances” on display. Each day in the Moving Picture Pavilion a doctor from one of 
the state hospitals delivered an illustrated lecture on “The Care and Treatment 
of the Insane” that began with slides, followed by moving pictures of the buildings 
and grounds, outdoor and indoor work, and recreational activities for the patients, 
including trolley rides. Other screenings in the theater highlighted the state’s cam- 
paign to reduce infant mortality, the need for sanitary conditions on farms, and 
the work of health officers safeguarding the port of New York, as well as “motion 
pictures that mirrored the daily life of the inmates” in the state prison system.’™ 

At the same time, New York was also offering lectures and screening Every 
Day Farming in the Empire State, The Origins of Asphalt, New York State Improved 
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FIGURE 5.13. New York Moving Picture Pavilion. 


Highways, and various other one-reelers in a moving picture theater it had erected 
as part of its exhibit in the Palace of Agriculture.'® In the Palace of Liberal Arts, 
yet another New York screening site figured prominently as a component of one 
of the PPIE’s most popular attractions, an exhibit on the New York State Barge 
Canal, a massive public works project then nearing completion. Large working 
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models and oil paintings (one that measured ten by thirty feet in size) dominated 
this ambitious exhibit, which also featured colored lantern slides projected from 
a stereomotorgraph concealed inside a wall and motion pictures presenting exca- 
vation equipment and the construction and operation of the canal’s locks. These 
films were shown within a space designed to replicate the lower entrance of a canal 
lock, one of the PPIE’s most novel screening sites.'°° 

In some respects the US government's reliance on moving pictures at the 
exposition was similar to the strategy adopted by New York, with a “Government 
Motion Picture Room” located in both the Palace of Mines and Metallurgy and 
in the Palace of Machinery, which housed the extensive Navy and War Depart- 
ment exhibits. On a typical day, each of these theaters offered a separate program 
of screenings from 10:00 or 10:30 a.m. through late afternoon that included titles 
like A Day in Baby’s Life and American Sardine Industry and films covering the 
work of the federal agencies responsible for the post office, “Indian schools,” dam 
projects, naval training, and road construction. In addition, the government oper- 
ated its main “lecture room” as part of its extensive exhibit in the Palace of Liberal 
Arts, with a focus on illustrated lectures, many of which were of a piece with the 
presentations at Land Shows and previous world’s fairs, covering the Forest Ser- 
vice, reclamation projects, and road building.” 


NON-THEATRICAL THEATERS 


Projecting moving pictures inside a facsimile of a canal lock, or two joined railway 
coaches, or a room decorated to look like a mountain were exceptions to the general 
rule at the PPIE, where the theaters almost always looked like theaters—of a quite 
specific design. Showing sponsored, free, regularly scheduled, publicly announced, 
informational moving picture programs that often included slides and relied on 
lecturers (but not on musical accompaniment or theatrically released films), these 
theaters were modest, safe, utilitarian spaces well-suited for delivering useful mov- 
ing pictures at a large-scale public event. Found in virtually all the PPIE’s buildings, 
these independently operated venues competed daily for patrons, without the need 
or the opportunity to cultivate regular customers and turn a profit and without the 
requirement of providing a change of program every day or every week (fig. 5.14). 
Early in the planning process, the organizers of the exposition had recom- 
mended that states and foreign nations incorporate a purpose-built screening 
facility in their buildings and subsequently had carefully regulated how and where 
these pictures would be shown. When state PPIE commissions in Montana, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and Illinois found it difficult to convince legislators to appropri- 
ate funds for a state building, the exposition staff suggested using moving pictures 
to generate interest and revenue. As George Hugh Perry, the director of the PPIE’s 
Division of Exploitation, explained to an Illinois state senator in March 1914: 


We have recently evolved a plan here which I think you might find useful. It is 
working like a charm in other states. Briefly it consists of taking two or three hundred 
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feet each of moving picture films of big factories, stores, scenic points, hotels, resorts, 
fine residences, etc., and combine such scenes in an “Illinois State Reel” This reel 
is exhibited three or five times a day in a moving picture theatre provided in your 
state building. 

This plan solves two or three problems at once. In the first place it attracts a large 
number of people to your building (the show being given free). Second, it enables a 
great many interests and industries to get the benefit of advertising before large au- 
diences. There are hundreds of men with fine homes. There are hundreds of hotels, 
great factories, big plants, etc., who would be very glad, either as a matter of pride or 
as a matter of advertising, to have such things exhibited. 

The beauty of it is that we can take these pictures for you (or you can take them 
yourself) at a price approximately $1.00 a foot which will cover all expenses. You can 
sell them to the advertiser at from $8.00 to $10.00 a foot. The excess money goes to 
your commission for the building fund. 

I think you will see the merits of this plan at a glance. It has the advantage of 
combining every argument for state pride and patriotism with commercial benefits 


to the attraction of personal pride.'* 


The Division of Exploitation did have some experience in this regard, having sent 
lecturers on tour with its own slides and moving pictures to drum up interest 
and help create the sense of the exposition as what Sabine Haenni calls a “media 
event.”! According to Perry’s plan, utilizing moving pictures in this quite formu- 
laic manner makes perfect sense: they can generate significant upfront revenue, 
attract fairgoers to state buildings, and boost state pride while catering to the egos 
of prominent citizens. I have found no evidence, however, that officials actually 
monitored the motion pictures shown at the exposition, in stark contrast to the 
projectionists and screening sites, which were the subject of vigilant attention. 

The most obvious concern was with the safety of the many theaters and the 
threat of fire. The PPIE’s formal Rules and Regulations regarding the construc- 
tion of “one story theaters and moving picture shows” adhered to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ code concerning clearly marked exits, prescribed 
aisle width, required lobby space, and the installation of automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems.” The Engineer of Fire Protection continued to monitor the theaters once 
the exposition had opened, demanding at one point that Oregon, for example, 
provide in its booth a “fireproof rewind” set-up, buckets of sand and water, and 
“suitable film storage,” and that Pennsylvania replace an operator who had twice 
failed a required examination.'”’ According to the New York Dramatic Mirror, this 
concern paid off: “each of the sixty theaters can justly claim the descriptive word 
‘model? Projection, seating, ventilation, and the condition of the film itself, each is 
of high standard? Moving Picture World was probably correct in noting that in 
addition to the appeal of whatever appeared on screen, “a seat in a well-ventilated, 
comfortable auditorium” offered “pleasant relief” for folks roaming the exposition 
grounds and working their way through immense palaces." 
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FIGURE 5.14. Illinois and Pennsylvania theaters at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. 
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Conforming to these safety codes and usually kept well under three hundred 
seats, the reasonably comfortable “model” moving picture theaters at the expo- 
sition were functional, one-floor, narrow, rectangular venues with few added 
decorative frills—closer to the interior of a respectable nickelodeon than to the 
more ornate multi-tiered theaters that had increasingly become showplaces for 
the movies by the mid-1910s. These utilitarian theaters occupied a quite differ- 
ent public space than the movie theaters found on small-town main streets or 
the commercial centers and residential neighborhoods of American cities. To 
reach the moving pictures screened by Oregon or Argentina, spectators entered 
distinctive, readily identifiable, free-standing buildings, which, like the films and 
lectures they provided daily, served to announce, evoke, and celebrate the spon- 
soring state or nation. Virtually all of the national pavilions and most of the state 
buildings were refined, monumental, and pretentious showpieces, decorated with 
carefully selected, symbolically rich representations of the homeland (in the form 
of paintings, dioramas, displays, craftwork, furniture, etc.). In addition, they often 
provided restaurants, restrooms, reception rooms, libraries, and museum-style 
galleries to beckon visitors. 

Bolivia's relatively small pavilion, to cite one striking example, was constructed 
in the style of a Spanish colonial church, to which were added reproductions of 
Incan monoliths flanking the entrance. A massive doorway opened onto a large 
landscaped open-air patio (modeled on a building at the famed Mint of Potosi), 
around which were located a motion picture theater and rooms displaying the nine 
hundred varieties of Bolivian wood, this nation’s agricultural resources, craftwork 
by the “aboriginal population,” and the skins of llama, alpaca, jaguar, and other 
indigenous animals. (Bolivia also had an exhibit in the Palace of Mines and Metal- 
lurgy.) Within the theater, films highlighted “Indian scenes” and “majestic ruins” 
as well as a “fine military review,” modern architecture in La Paz, the nation’s rail- 
roads, and its mining industry. A commentator in the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union observed that the displays and the overall design of the Bolivian pavilion 
are “vividly brought to mind as one steps into the salon and watches the motion 
pictures.”!” States likely also aimed to evoke a sense of continuity between the 
building, the exhibits, and the films screened. With appreciably less flair than 
Bolivia, Massachusetts, for example, placed its theater in a space that included 
a Publicity Room designed to be a “clearing house of information” regarding the 
state's industries, display cases filled with historic artifacts, a reception room with 
facsimiles of prerevolutionary furniture, and portraits, busts, and photographs of 
former governors, state dignitaries, and famed Massachusetts citizens like Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Paul Revere.” 

While scholarship on the history of film exhibition has understandably focused 
on the technology, architecture, seating, amenities, and décor of the theater—the 
non-theatrical theaters at the PPIE point to another feature, what we might call 
the location of the screening site, which refers not to an identifiable address but to 
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what filled the immediately adjacent and wider surrounding space and to how the 
theater was accessed. I am not assuming that all spectators took the same route to a 
given theater, but rather that in all cases, a route was taken and space traversed and 
experienced. The precise placement of the Sunset Theatre in the Southern Pacific 
building, which I described earlier, reflects the significance of location, and so 
too does the placement of the small moving picture theater in Guatemala's build- 
ing, where it was dwarfed by a four-hundred-seat hall that drew large crowds for 
marimba concerts.'”° Beyond what was proximate, the exposition’s various screen- 
ing sites were each situated in multiple spatial contexts. New York’s Motion Picture 
Pavilion, for example, was part of a cluster of exhibits related to Social Economy, 
all arrayed within the themed environment of the Palace of Education and Social 
Economy, which was placed (safely) outside the exposition’s Joy Zone, as were all 
the palaces, which were, in turn, all situated within the PPIE as an encompassing 
space with a distinctive physical design, certain rules of operation, and governing 
assumptions concerning progress, nationalism, international trade, technology, 
efficiency, and uplift. Location is an important, historically specific, variable when 
it comes to how moving pictures were actually put to use at the PPIE and other 
world’s fairs. It is also equally relevant, I propose, for thinking about the role and 
significance of screening sites in conventions and large-scale shows in the 1910s— 
and, subsequently, in museums, shopping malls, and theme parks. 


CONCLUSION 


Useful cinema put into practice at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
was a prime example of what we can call event cinema, that is, the screening 
of moving pictures as part of a large, planned, organized, multi-faceted, short- 
term (or at least finite) public occasion. Beyond the significant scholarship on 
the presence of film at the 1901 Pan-American Exposition, the world’s fairs in 
Chicago (1933) and New York (1939), and later international expositions,'” the 
history of event cinema through the twentieth century remains to be written, 
particularly if we take into account instances like the 1915 Alabama Equal Suf- 
frage Convention where Your Girl and Mine was screened, the 1914 Cement Show 
held in Omaha, Nebraska, that featured motion pictures promoting the PPIE, 
and the Methodist Centenary celebration in 1919, for which was erected what was 
billed as the “world’s largest motion picture screen?’ While the function and 
relative prominence of moving pictures could vary considerably from event to 
event in the 1910s, the inclusion of screenings at these gatherings—and definitely 
at the PPIE—was at the very least a tacit acknowledgement of the value and the 
feasibility of moving pictures put to practical ends, a demonstration of cinema 
made useful. 

This is not to say that the PPIE was innovative in its use of moving pictures. Event 
cinema predated San Francisco’s international exposition, which shared less in this 
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regard with other world’s fairs staged in the US than with the Lewis & Clark Cen- 
tennial Exposition (1905), the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition (1909), and land 
shows, events at which railroads and government agencies invested in dedicated 
screening sites, relied on the illustrated lecture as a presentational format, put a 
premium on publicity, and embraced an ethos of enlightened boosterism. The 
sponsors utilizing moving pictures at the PPIE relied on a similar strategy, which 
changed little if at all over the ten months that the exposition remained open. 

Yet judging from the extensive press coverage and positive publicity gener- 
ated (largely thanks to the expositions Division of Exploitation)—as well as the 
sheer size of this event and the crowds it drew—multi-purpose, sponsored cinema 
in the US seemed to have crossed a threshold at the PPIE. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of feet of film screened in free, regularly scheduled, daily programs at fifty 
or seventy dedicated moving picture theaters erected within the exposition’s pal- 
aces and many of its other buildings strikingly testified to the viability, visibility, 
and the status of cinema put to utilitarian rather than commercial entertainment 
purposes. It was the number of screens and the utility of the screenings at this 
monumental, high-prestige public event that registered for commentators, not any 
remarkably innovative or technologically sophisticated use of the medium. With 
very few exceptions, the many non-theatrical theaters at the exposition were as 
mundane as they were ubiquitous. That these theaters and the films they showed 
rarely qualified as spectacular attractions reinforced the sense that “educational” 
moving pictures (particularly when screened as part of a lecture) belonged among 
the palaces and government-sponsored buildings rather than the amusement con- 
cessions at the PPIE. 

It could well have seemed that in the theaters operated by transcontinental rail- 
roads and those housed in state buildings and national pavilions, non-commercial 
cinema had found its calling and demonstrated its value as an alternative to or 
expansion of the American commercial film industry. For these non-theatrical 
theaters, the prime use of multi-purpose moving pictures was as a means of 
recording and delivering non-fiction information that told of economic progress, 
civic responsibility, natural wonders, and ostensibly enduring values, with the aim 
of generating for sponsors positive publicity and, perhaps, investment and profit. 
But apart from the theaters funded and operated by states, nations, and railroads, 
moving pictures at the PPIE were put to other uses—for example, as a means of 
corporate self-presentation and public relations by the likes of AT&T, US Steel, 
Ford, and US Gypsum. And judging from the available evidence, the theaters in 
the Palace of Education and Social Economy welcomed lectures with moving pic- 
tures that were socially engaged, advocated for change, and espoused progressive 
values—though the goal was as likely to be race betterment as improved institu- 
tional care for the “insane; all within the broader mandate of bettering the lives 
of individuals, disadvantaged populations, and society at large. Thus, while the 
much acclaimed omnipresence of moving pictures at the PPIE did unquestionably 
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reflect the predominance of a relatively small range of powerful corporate and 
government sponsors, the exposition also provided evidence of other possibilities 
open to multi-purpose cinema in the 1910s and beyond, including various forms 
of civic, social, religious, or even explicitly political activism. 

Moving pictures may have proven to be, in Frank Morton Todd’s phrase, “a 
device exactly adapted to exposition purposes.”’” But even with all the publicity 
and high praise it received, the PPIE’s version of event cinema, which depended 
on particular exhibition and programming practices, did not somehow dictate or 
direct the future of cinema outside the movie theater. As we have seen, moving 
pictures remained adaptable for other purposes, at other sites, by other sponsors 
aiming to reach much smaller, more targeted audiences than the largely well-off 
fairgoers moving from exhibit to exhibit at the exposition or the crowds curious 
about the opportunities of the Northwest. 


Afterword 


Charting the history of theatrical cinema in any American locality likely begins 
with identifying theaters. Once the industry had stabilized in the early 1910s, movie 
theaters had names and addresses; they opened and closed, were refurbished and 
changed ownership, and likely advertised in newspapers. However much they may 
otherwise have varied, theaters were all businesses rely on screening movies to 
turn a profit. While moving pictures were an optional added attraction or supple- 
mental tool for churches, social clubs, department stores, and asylums, if theaters 
stopped regularly exhibiting movies then they stopped being theaters. 

Exploring the history of non-theatrical cinema, in contrast, begins with iden- 
tifying and examining how, why, where, when, and by whom moving pictures 
were put to use in ways unlike regular theatrical exhibition. Searchable archives 
of digitized print material are an indispensable resource for tracking down this 
basic information by providing access to the range of documents I have relied on 
throughout this book: advertising material, records of court cases and legislation, 
government and institutional reports, and, most extensively, a wide spectrum of 
newspapers and periodicals. 

Using these digital resources is easier said than done, given that the sponsors of 
and sites for using moving pictures non-theatrically were virtually unlimited, and 
non-theatrical was not in the 1910s an all-purpose or default descriptor for cinema 
beyond the movie theater. My process began with searching digital newspaper 
archives (like www.newspapers.com and Chronicling America from the Library 
of Congress) for a particular time period, using moving picture, film, and motion 
picture as general search terms. Sifting through the thousands of search results 
for moving picture in January 1915, for example, uncovered much relevant mate- 
rial, including a syndicated article by popular poet Ella Wheeler Wilcox on “The 
Value of Moving Pictures in Prison” and a brief notice about a “moving picture 
exhibition” on missionary activity presented by the Reverend Leslie Wolfe at the 
University Church of Christ in Des Moines, Iowa. The next step was following 
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FIGURE A.1. Traveling movie palace, ca. 1925. 


these leads, using a wider range of digital newspaper archives and other online 
sources, most notably the Media History Digital Library and the Hathi Trust Digi- 
tal Library.’ Additional searches indicated that this particular church had in fact 
presented moving pictures since 1912, when it offered From the Manger to the Cross, 
and in 1915 it would host a screening of films about Negro industrial education at 
the Hampton Institute, complete with a performance of the Hampton singers, the 
same program that would be featured at the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion.” Reverend Wolfe, it turns out, presented his illustrated lecture on missionary 
work in the Philippines, China, and Japan at “some fifteen churches” in Iowa as 
well as churches in West Virginia, Oklahoma, and Indiana during 1914 and 1915, 
before returning to his mission in the Philippines.’ 

Wolfe's presentation on missionary work to church audiences that were likely 
already familiar with such endeavors was a quite different version of non-theatrical 
cinema than the Pennsylvania Railroad’s Passenger Car Moving Picture Theatre 
open daily with free illustrated lectures during the ten-month run of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition or the St. Louis Park Commission’s summertime 
municipal movies or the screening of The Birth of a Nation for select audiences at 
the White House and New York City’s Grace Methodist Episcopal church. Non- 
theatrical practices in the 1910s were nothing if not remarkably diverse. The poten- 
tial problem with accruing instances from the ground up is getting lost or stuck 
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in the bottomland of a territory that is not fully discernible or bounded. Faced 
with the wide breadth, occasional regularities, and strange byways of cinema 
beyond the movie theater in the 1910s, my solution has not been to proceed year- 
by-year, to highlight stellar accomplishments, to analyze a series of representa- 
tive films, or to subdivide this field according to genres—though chronologies, 
individual films, and certain genres all figure in this book. I have instead focused 
on four basic aspects or potentialities of non-theatrical cinema as it was deployed 
across the US and as it was discursively constructed in a varied array of print 
sources: this cinema was in some fashion sponsored, likely targeted at a particular 
audience, multi-purposable, and able to be screened in countless different sites. 
This way of conceptualizing what was in the 1910s a still inchoate yet strikingly 
variegated field offers a framework for examining the shifting priorities, fortunes, 
and articulations of non-theatrical cinema not only for the opening decades but 
through much of the twentieth century, as sponsors, sites, uses, and audiences 
changed over time and from place to place. 

Each of the four aspects of non-theatrical cinema during the 1910s is best 
understood as a historically specific range of variables within certain parameters, 
and each prompts broader social and cultural considerations with import well 
beyond film studies. In other words, the ways that non-theatrical cinema was put 
into practice offers a valuable optic for viewing the United States in the 1910s. 
For example, the discourse concerning multi-purpose cinema and the range of 
uses to which moving pictures were put points toward a more general affirma- 
tion of utility and functionality (sometimes called utilitarianism) as prime val- 
ues, particularly when it came to media and other technologies in the service of 
“social economy,’ scientific research, ever-advancing modernization, and inno- 
vative pedagogy. At the same time, the widespread dispersion and even vaster 
imagined prospects for screening moving pictures across a range of sites point to 
the increasing presence—for good or ill—of media in everyday life, highlighting 
issues related, for example, to the control over and utilization of social and physi- 
cal space. Examining the role and purview of sponsorship raises questions not just 
about uneven access to media tools, but also about agency, authority, and over- 
sight—in effect, about power and how it was deployed by groups, organizations, 
and institutions. Sponsors most often aimed to reach, serve, and/or create particu- 
lar audiences configured according to any number of criteria, including, but not 
limited to, age, class, occupation, sex, race, religion, and political affiliation. Like 
certain advertisers and magazine publishers, sponsors of non-theatrical exhibition 
saw opportunity not in the supposedly conglomerated, mass audience addressed 
by the movies but rather in the heterogeneity of twentieth-century America. This 
heterogeneity figured less as an end in itself than as an opportunity. What mattered 
for sponsors was that America’s diverse population was divisible into countless, 
distinctive, targeted audiences, large and small. 

For the purposes of analysis and as a way to open up lines of inquiry, I have 
treated sponsors, uses, sites, and audiences in separate chapters, though any single 
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non-theatrical screening, like the showing of moving pictures of the Azores in a 
San Leandro church hall, can be understood as a particular configuration of these 
features. So can, as my final chapter makes clear, large-scale, high-profile events 
like land shows and the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, which cast a 
bright, national spotlight on certain articulations of useful cinema and certain 
prominent sponsors. Moving across the San Francisco Bay from a one-night event 
in San Leandro to the daily operation of theaters inside the PPIE over ten months 
typifies my strategy throughout of considering non-theatrical cinema from a vari- 
ety of perspectives and locations. Thus, I have looked for evidence of this other 
cinema in advertising campaigns for a corset manufacturer and a transcontinental 
railroad, in the marketing of projectors and the pages of Scientific American, in a 
Bakersfield church and the Ohio supreme court, in municipal movies and indus- 
trial “betterment” strategies, in screenings in the service of missionary activity and 
under the auspices of the National American Woman Suffrage Association. 

These varied examples cant be incorporated into an overarching, explanatory 
narrative of the development and significance of non-theatrical cinema through 
the 1910s. But this decade did have certain distinguishing features: for example, the 
repeated (and largely unsuccessful) attempts to market portable projectors, 
the high visibility of event cinema, the prominence of the illustrated lecture as 
a presentational format, the commitment by certain US government agencies 
to deploy moving pictures, the discourse of universal access and unlimited util- 
ity, and the emergence of a non-theatrical trade press with Reel and Slide (1918). 
Many of these features would remain central into the 1920s. In 1919, Reel and Slide 
was folded into Moving Picture Age, which was absorbed by Educational Screen 
in 1925. A year later, the first issue of Amateur Movie Makers appeared, announc- 
ing the formation of the Amateur Cinema League. A new batch of manufacturers 
joined Victor and Pathé in marketing portable projectors, with the DeVry com- 
pany boasting that it had sold twelve thousand of its portable 35mm machines 
by 1926.4 Popular Mechanics reported in 1925 that “there is hardly a government 
department that does not make use of the motion picture for spreading progres- 
sive propaganda,” often relying on illustrated lectures, which remained a flexible, 
familiar format throughout the 1920s, utilized in the service of public relations, 
advocacy, boosterism, instruction, fundraising, inspirational uplift, sales, and 
informative entertainment.® 

Other developments in the 1920s highlight what looks to have been a distinct 
shift in priorities from the previous decade. Judging from the trade press and in 
keeping with the orientation of guidebooks like Showing Movies for Profit in School 
and Church (1919), churches constituted a decidedly more prominent sector of the 
non-theatrical market, surpassed only by classrooms as prime sites where moving 
pictures might be put to optimum use. More striking was the increasingly visible 
role—thanks to the trade press—of distributors in enabling, fostering, and con- 
stituting what increasingly was referred to as the “non-theatrical field.” The Janu- 
ary 1922 issue of Moving Picture Age, for example, contains advertisements and 
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other references to a number of film sources apart from the commercial exchanges 
operated by Hollywood studios: the USDA and the Bureau of Mines distributed 
films, as did various companies like the Reliable Educational Film Company, which 
specialized in supplying appropriate films to churches and schools. Other firms, 
notably Ford, advertised prints for sale, thereby encouraging a school to build its 
own “film library.” Classified ads addressed film libraries and itinerant exhibitors 
alike by offering “for sale at all times for the non-theatrical field” what the Apollo 
Film Company of Newark, New Jersey, identified as “Scenic, Educational, Histori- 
cal, Biblical features, clean and wholesome comedies, etc.”® 

Even as the possibilities of non-theatrical distribution (and sales) in the 1920s 
attracted entrepreneurial, specialized companies, a counter move toward central- 
izing and systematizing—in a word, institutionalizing—the field was also under- 
way, again offering a striking contrast with the previous decade. This process took 
various forms, notably including the increasing prominence after World War I of 
film rental libraries operated by the extension departments of large state universi- 
ties. By 1922, the US Bureau of Education had approved forty-four “Qualifying 
State [film] Distribution Centers,” covering forty-two different states, paralleling 
the efforts of national organizations like the National Academy for Visual Instruc- 
tion, founded in 1921, to bring academic leadership to the field.’ At the same time, 
the commercial film industry took a greater interest in non-theatrical exhibition as 
potential competition (for exhibitors) and opportunity (for distributors). Support- 
ing certain uses and sites for moving pictures beyond the theater became a go-to 
public relations strategy for Hollywood, marking a significant permutation in the 
relation between theatrical and non-theatrical cinema in the US. 

Soon after being named head of the newly formed Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America (MPPDA), Will Hays delivered a much-publicized 
speech at the 1922 convention of the National Education Association (NEA), tout- 
ing the industry’s endorsement of “strictly educational and informative films in 
schools or religious films in churches” and calling for a joint NEA/MPPDA com- 
mittee to study the demand for and supply of “pedagogic pictures”! Without 
ever advocating anything that might be construed as competition to theaters, the 
MPPDA through the rest of 1920s strategically endorsed certain non-theatrical 
initiatives, including the development of instructional films by the American 
College of Surgeons and Eastman-Kodak’s ambitious 16mm pedagogical project, 
Eastman Classroom Films. When he addressed the Motion Picture Trade Con- 
ference held under the auspices of the Federal Trade Commission in 1927, Hays 
recounted the industry’s record of providing theatrically released films (for free 
or a nominal fee) to “literally hundreds of institutions for the aged, orphaned, 
imprisoned and the sick” across the US—in effect, bestowing on isolated, captive 
audiences what was presented as an invaluable, socially beneficial opportunity to 
join the movies mass public. 
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Hays noted as well one additional example of the MPPDAs well-publicized gen- 
erosity: arranging for “more than 750,000 feet of [well-worn] film” to be delivered 
with the assistance of the Navy to “leper colonies” maintained by the US govern- 
ment, notably at Culion Island in the Philippines." This colonialist, paternalistic— 
and apparently much appreciated—gesture underscored the supposedly universal 
worth and global appeal of the movies, transportable far beyond American movie 
theaters. It exemplified the MPPDA’s strategic exploitation of non-theatrical pos- 
sibilities for the purposes of public service and public relations. Given the focus of 
this book, the American motion picture industry's “film gift” to a remote island in 
the Philippines opens up a new set of questions concerning the politics and prac- 
tice of sponsored, useful, targeted, non-commercial cinema once it finds its way or 
is dispatched to sites outside the US. 
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173, 212n100; Motor Accessory Trade 
Association, 55, 154; National Association 
of Manufacturers conventions, 144, 144fig., 
264n83; National Conference on Industrial 
Safety, 137; National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teachers Association, 154; 
National Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
145; National Mouth Hygiene Association, 
149, 267n112; National Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, 154; Pan-American Exposition, 
158, 191, 269n22, 281n177; Second Annual 
Travel and Vacation Show, 169-70; Southern 
Surgical and Gynecological Association, 153; 
St. Louis Pure Food Show, 154; Tri-State 
Farmers Institute, 268n11; Western National 
Business Show, 154; Women’s Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, 56, 154. See 
cement shows; land shows; Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 


Everyday Farming in the Empire State 
(ca. 1915), 185 

Evolution of the Stenographer, The (1914), 184 

Exhibitors Herald magazine, 28 

Exhibitors’ Times magazine, 27, 147, 231035, 
25712 

Exploits of Elaine: The Twilight Sleep (1915), 
205033 

Expositions First Romance, The (1915), 174, 276n98 

Extraction of a Shrapnel Ball from the Regions 
of the Heart (ca. 1916), 14, 31 


Factory Fire Drills (ca. 1912), 264n83 

Falzon, Mark-Anthony, 92 

Famous Players-Lasky Company, 27, 28, 278n126 

Farm Implements magazine, 181, 279n132 

Farming with Dynamite (ca. 1911), 81, 92, 2370n86 

Farm, Stock and Home magazine, 117, 18/fig. 

Fatty and Mabel Viewing the World’ Fair at San 
Francisco (1915), 174 

Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 183 

Federal Trade Commission, 198 

Federation of Women’s Clubs: Washington DC, 
117; Little Rock AK, 35 

Field, Allyson Nadia, 58, 129, 227153, 280n158 

Film Councils of America, 28 

Film Index magazine, 65, 105, 

Flanagan, Maureen A., 42 

Florin, Bo, 237n88 

Ford Motor Company, 179, 184, 192, 198, 213n104, 
264n83, 282n7 

Foundrymen’s Club (St. Louis MO), 136 

Fox Film Company, 28, 104 

From Bud to Blossom (1911), 64, 229n11 

From Mine to Molder (ca. 1912), 136, 139, 262n58 

From Molten Steel to Automobile (1914), 215n12 

From the Manger to the Cross (1912), 195, 282n2 

Fuhrmann, Wolfgang, 268n114 


Garncarz, Joseph, 210n83 

Gaycken, Oliver, 64 

Gaumont Film Company, 66, 72, 74, 75 

Gauthier, Phillipe, 210n82 

General Electric Company, 55, 64, 229n8 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 262n62 

Gilbreth, Frank, 70, 89, 234n54 

Ginzburg, Carlo, 4 

Glacier National Park, 165-72, 274nn74-8, 
275n85; Blazing a New Trail in Glacier 
National Park, 170-1, 275n8o; films of 152, 
168, 169-72, 170fig., 222n107, 274nn76-8, 


275n80; Glacier National Park, 170-1, 
274n78; Glacier National Park in Winter, 170; 
promoted at PPIE, 172-3, 275n85 

Glacier National Park (1912), 170-1, 274n78 

Glacier National Park in Winter (1914), 170 

Going to the Show, 203n19 

Goldwyn Film Company, 28 

Goodyear Tire Company, 54 

Gossard Corset Company, 64, 84-7; advertising 
strategies, 84, 86, 87, 238n99, 239n103; How 
Marjorie Won a Career, 84-7, 85fig., 1273 
The Social Key, 87-8, 2391n106,109; use of 
moving pictures, 84-8, 93, 197, 238n100, 
239109, 240115 

Graphoscope projector, 113, 252n111 

Grau, Robert, 68, 211n91, 232n40, 235n63 

Great Lecture on Siberia, Russia and Count 
Tolstoi, 100 

Great Northern Railroad, 164-73, 272n55; 
exhibit cars, 168fig., 168-9, 170, 273nn65-7; 
land shows, 163, 167fig., 168, 27149; 
Northwestern Products Exposition, 167fig., 
168; PPIE exhibit, 152, 172-3, 174, 275n85; 
promoting tourism and immigration to the 
American Northwest, 165-71, 274n71; Second 
Annual Travel and Vacation Show, 169-70; 
sponsored films of Glacier National Park 
152, 168, 169-72, 170fig., 222n107, 274nn76-8, 
275n80; using motion pictures, 152, 165-8, 
169, 170-1, 273N62, 274nn77-8, 275n80; 
working with Pathé, 170-1 

Green Spring Valley Hunt Club (Baltimore MD), 
94, 242n10 

Gregory, Carl L., 74 

Grieveson, Lee, 61, 213n104, 257n14, 258n18, 282n7 

Griffith, D. W., 77, 126, 133-5 

Griffiths, Alison, 240n2, 261n53, 275n88 

Groskopf, Jeremy W., 237n92 

Guarneri, Julia, 148 

Gunning, Tom, 273n63, 278n123 


Haenni, Sabine, 188 

Hale’s Tours, 178, 278n123 

Hallam, Julia, 241n4 

Hampton Institute, 58, 184, 195, 280n158 

Hanford, Charles B., 75 

Hansen, Miriam, 66 

Harlan [KY] Coal Company, 26, 211n88 

Harrad, Frederick S., 214n2 

Harvard Business Reports, 28 

Harvesting and Farm Life, Oklahoma 
(ca. 1915), 183 
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Hathi Trust Digital Library, 195 

Hawaii and the Pineapple Industry (ca. 1915), 
279n148 

Hays, Will, 198-9, 232n39 

Hazards of Trainmen, The (ca. 1915), 146, 266n95 

Hearst-Selig News Service, 173, 174, 275n90 

Heathcote, Joseph, 226n143 

Hediger, Vinzenz, 63, 271n48 

Heinz 57 Company, 183 

Hershey Chocolate Company, 120 

Hill, James L., 165, 272nn54-5 

Hill, Louis W., 165-6, 168-71, 272n57, 274nn76-7 

History of David O. Dodd, The (1915), 36, 43, 215n19 

Hite, Maxwell H., 250n95 

Holmes, Burton, 93, 105, 106, 184, 223n112, 241ns, 
280N157 

Home Making in Western Canada (ca. 1915), 176 

Home Projecting Kinetoscope, 111, 119, 250n95, 
251N97 

Homeseeker’s Claim, The (ca. 1911), 166, 273n62 

Honaker [VA] Lumber Company, 211n88 

House & Garden magazine, 119, 254nn142-3 

House that Jack Built, The (ca. 1916), 54 

Howe, Lyman H., 105, 241n5 

How Marjorie Won a Career, 84-8, 85fig.; 
exhibited in Birmingham AL, 240n115; 
exhibited in Fort Scott KS, 85fig.; exhibited 
in Hutchinson KS, 88; exhibited in Janesville 
WI, 239n107; exhibited in Lawrence KS, 84; 
exhibited in Sedalia MO, 86; exhibited in 
South Bend IN, 86; exhibited in Twin Falls 
ID, 85fig.; exhibited in Waco TX, 239n107; 
exhibited in Warren PA 85fig. 

Hughes, Kit, 214n2 

Hulfish, David S., 27 


Illinois Miners and Mechanics Institute, 35 
Illinois State Medical Society, 149, 267n112 
Illinois Steel Company, 267n112 
Industrial Management magazine, 120fig., 255145 
Industrial Moving Picture Company, 181, 
237nn85-6. See Rothacker, Watterson 
industrials, 14, 29, 36, 38, 55, 66, 80-1, 82, 83, 
89, 115, 120, 138, 170, 171, 210n84, 216n24, 
22.4N119, 225N126, 231N30, 236n84, 237n86, 
239N103, 255N146, 263n63, 264n83, 265n90, 
271n48; Crab Industry, The, 66; Farming 
with Dynamite, 81, 237092; From Mine to 
Molder (Roger Brown & Co.), 136, 139; 
262n58; Making of a Shoe, The, 83fig., 83-4, 
184, 238n97; Modern Seven League Boots, The 
(Chicago Telephone Company), 
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industrials (continued) 
239n103; film from American Coal Products, 
238n97; film from American Portland 
Cement Association, 154, 268nn8,11; film 
from Belding Bros. & Company, 208n59; 
film from Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Company, 136, 138, 238n97; film from 
Columbia Paper Company, 267n111; film 
from Curtis Publishing Company, 13; film 
from E. P. Taylor distillery, 238n97; film 
from Holeproof Hosiery, 238n97; film from 
Kewanee Boiler Company, 238n97, 239n103; 
film from National Tube Company, 238n97; 
film from Page-Detroit Motor Company, 
238n97; film from Peabody Coal Company, 
237n92; film from Phoenix Horse Shoe 
Company, 237n92; film from Reliable 
Incubator and Brooder Company, 267n111; 
film from Reo Motor Car Company, 228n1; 
film from Universal Portland Cement 
Company, 155. See Bureau of Commercial 
Economics; Rothacker, Watterson 

Inland Steel Company (Crosby MN), 144, 264n87 

Inside of the White Slave Trade (1913), 36, 21621 

International Exposition of Safety and Sanitation 
(New York City), 145, 265n90 

International Harvester Corporation, 64, 105, 
143, 164, 229n8, 237n87, 271n48; at PPIE, 181, 
183, 184 

International Mack Company, 54, 223n118 

International Sunshine Society, 262n62 

itinerant film exhibition. See mobile film 
exhibition 


Jackson, W. H., 90 

Jacobs, Lea, 148 

James, George Wharton, 277n116 

Jenkins, C. Francis, 77, 113, 233n51, 237n91, 
249N72, 252107 

Jewish Educational Alliance (St. Louis MO), 53, 60 

Johns Manville Company, 99, 99fig. 

Johnson, Martin, 201n2, 236n84 

Journal of Education, 279n147 

Judicious Advertising magazine, 3, 81, 150fig., 161, 
237nn86, 239nN101, 251N105 

Jump, Herbert A., 24, 209n79, 258n23 


Kaestle, Carl F., 147, 266n101 

Kansas State Agricultural College, 168 

Kansas State Manual Training Normal School, 101 
Keller, Morton, 266n102 

Kennedy, Joseph, 245n45 


Kentucky Asylums for the Insane, 95, 97, 
122, 242n11 

Kessler, Frank, 262n58 

Keystone Film Company, 31, 84, 174 

Kineclair projector, 112, 251n105 

Kinemacolor, 64, 134, 154, 259n36 

King of the Rails (ca. 1916), 55 

Kinora moving picture system, 250n96 

Kleinberg, S. J., 260n49 

Kleine, George, 127, 229n12 

Kling, Theodore T., 160 

Knickerbocker Film Company, 111, 251n98 

Knights of Columbus (St. Louis MO), 54 

Knights of Pythias, 32, 57-8 

Kracauer, Siegfried, 4-5, 201n4, 2025 

Krows, Arthur Edwin, 210n84 

Ku Klux Klan, 134, 260n39 


Ladies Home Journal, 13, 147 

Laird, Pamela Walker, 41, 148 

land shows, 30, 153, 155-7, 161-4, 187, 191, 237n92, 
271N49, 272N51, 273n66, 274n69; Chicago 
155-64, 156fig., 162fig., 164fig., 166, 170, 
269n20, 270nN31,33, 271NN36-7, 273n62; Los 
Angeles, 163, 164, 270N35; transcontinental 
railroads at, 161-4, 166, 168, 170, 172, 176, 182, 
276n102 

lantern slides, 27, 51, 69, 94, 101, 112, 139, 143, 
146, 154, 158, 221n104, 247n57, 264nn83,87, 
265n90, 268nn7-8, 274n69; combination 
film and slide projector, 106, 112, 113; non- 
theatrical performances combining motion 
pictures, slides and spoken commentary, 
32, 41, 43, 58, 136, 137, 138, 155, 158, 159, 
160, 185, 187-8, 261n52, 271N36, 276n102; 
stereomotorgraphs (automatic slide 
projectors), 164, 183, 187; touring lecturers 
using slides and motion pictures, 93, 241n5; 
used in movie theaters, 41, 160, 170, 239n109, 
272N61, 276n102; used in presentations at 
land shows, 155, 156, 156fig., 157, 169; used in 
presentations at PPIE, 152, 172, 176, 179, 184, 
185, 187. See lectures with motion pictures 

Lavelle, Julie, 57 

Laymen’s Missionary Movement of the Southern 
Presbyterian Convention (Charlotte NC and 
Dallas TX), 94, 137, 138, 242n10, 261n52 

Lears, T. Jackson, 267n108 

lectures with motion pictures, 2, 14, 32, 112, 160, 
172, 192, 197, 282n6; at land shows, 155, 156fig., 
161-5, 162fig., 168-72, 270N35, 272151; at the 
PPIE, 152, 172-3, 176, 178, 181fig., 181-5, 187, 


190, 192, 195; non-theatrical performances, 
41, 43; 51, 53, 55, 56, 58, 59, 100, 116, 136, 137, 
138, 141, 142, 153, 154, 157-61, 195-6, 224n120, 
225n124, 229n8, 238n97, 259n36, 268nn8,11, 
270N29, 271N36, 272N38, 276n102, 282n6; 
theatrical performances, 75, 235nn64-5, 
261n52; touring lecturers, 93, 105, 106, 116, 
184, 188, 241n5, 249n78; Twilight Sleep, 
9, 10, 13, 12, 207NN51,54,56, 259n36. 
See lantern slides 

Lehigh Valley [PA] Medical Society, 145 

Lennox Casino (New York City), 94, 122 

Lescarboura, Austin, 77, 79-80, 81, 236n75, 245n38 

Lever Bros. Soap Works, 265n90 

Levi, Giovanni, 4 

Lewis & Clark Centennial Exposition, 158, 
159fig., 160, 192 

Liberty Theatre (New York City), 133, 135 

Life of a Soldier, The (ca. 1905), 160 

Lincoln Institute (Shelby County KY), 58 

Lipsky, William, 174 

Literary Digest, 115 

Littlepage, Louella, 270n33 

locally produced motion pictures: History 
of David O. Dodd, The, 36, 43, 215019; in 
Cincinnati, 68; in St. Louis,119, 2241; 
in Wilmington NC, 204n21 

Lochren Film Corporation (Minneapolis MN), 
272n61 

Louisiana State University Extension Service, 
136, 138, 251n100 

Low Moore [VA] Iron Company, 26, 211n88 

Loyal Hanna Coal & Coke Company 
(Cainbrook PA), 211n88 

Lubin Film Company, 66 

Luckett, Moya, 256n8 

Lumina Hotel (Wrightsville Beach NC), 14, 


isfig., 26 


MacDonald, Margaret J., 66 

Machinery magazine, 80, 111, 112fig. 

Macomber, Ben, 175 

Magnússon, Sigurour Gylfil, 5, 202n5 

Mahlin, John Lee, 149 

Maine, 100, 135, 24652, 247N55, 258n23 

Making of a Shoe, The (1912), 83fig., 83-4, 184, 
238n97 

Making of an American (ca. 1915), 184 

Man He Might Have Been, The (1913), 139, 142, 
143, 263073 

Manufacturers Bureau of Indiana, 142-3 

Maryland Medical Journal, 232n40 
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Massachusetts Employees Insurance 
Association, 145 

Masson, Eef, 262n58 

Matas, Rudolph, 153-4, 232n40, 268n5 

Maxwell Motor Company, 52, 64, 215n12, 222n106 

McCormick, Mrs. Medill, 38, 40 

McGerr, Michael, 129, 262n60 

McGrath, Caitlin, 275n88 

McKernan, Luke, 64 

Mebold, Anke, 114, 253n117 

Media History Digital Library, 2, 195 

medienverbund, 164, 169, 172 

Meers, Philippe, 241n4 

Melnick, Ross, 211n94 

Methodist Centenary, 77, 191, 282n178 

Methodist Episcopal Church (denomination), 
102, 247nN54-5 

Metro Film Company, 28, 173-4, 276n94 

Metropolitan Life Insurance, 265n90 

Meyer, Cynthia, 213n1 

microhistory, 4-5, 2025, 203nn10,14 

Miller Bros. 101 Ranch, 174, 276n98 

Miller, Lawrence G., 9 

Minnesota State Penitentiary, 94, 242n10 

Missionary Educational Movement, 137 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, 54 

Missouri Fish and Game League, 54 

Missouri Pacific Railroad, 168, 273n65, 276n102 

Missouri Retail Hardware Dealers Association, 154 

Missouri State Poultry Show, 154 

Missouri State Social Hygiene Society, 154 

Mizruchi, Susan L., 147 

mobile film exhibition, 17, 88, 93, 111, 122; Bureau 
of Commercial Economics, 55, 225n129, 
268n11; commercial circuits, 112, 204n20; 
Great Northern exhibit cars, 168fig., 168-9, 
170, 273nn65-7; in Europe, 210n83; itinerant 
shows, 27, 93, 94fig., 122, 195fig., 198, 2427; 
Louisiana State University Extension Service, 
136, 138, 251n100; North Carolina State Board 
of Health, 14, 16fig., 93, 208n66, 241n6; 
portable film laboratory, 77; regulation of, 
98; Robert Southard, 203n10; Texas State 
Health exhibit, 241n6; touring lecturers, 
93, 241n5; United States Navy, 56; Vermont 
Tuberculosis Commission, 241n6; YMCA, 
251N100 

Montessori, Maria, 183, 279n145 

Moore, W. Blanchard, 100 

Motiograph projector, 104, 248n65 

Motion Picture Exhibitors of America 
(St. Louis MO), 154 
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Motion Picture Exhibitors League, 173, 212n100 


Motion Picture News (initially Moving Picture 
News), 9, 10fig., 27, 39fig., 67, 91, 99fig., 103, 
108fig., 112, 114fig., 166, 210n85 

Motion Picture Patents Company, 27, 44 

Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America (MPPDA), 198-9, 232n39, 282n11 

Motion Pictures of the European War (ca. 1915), 
216n21 

Motion Picture Story Magazine (after 1914 
Motion Picture Magazine), 5, 18-26, 147, 
209n70; on movie theaters, 20-4, 2ofig., 
aifig., 22fig., 23fig., 24fig.; on moviegoing 


and movie audiences, 18, 126, 128, 256n3; on 


useful non-theatrical cinema, 24-6, 25fig., 
66, 209nn79-80; poetry in, 19 
Motion Picture Trade Conference, 198 


motion picture trade press, 63-8, 101. See specific 


periodical titles 
Motionscope projector, 251n99 
Motography, 65-6, 82fig., 88, 152, 231033 
Motor Accessory Trade Association 

(St. Louis MO), 

55, 154 
Mott, Frank Luther, 266n101 
movie theaters. See theatrical film exhibition 
Moving Picture Age, 27-8, 197-8, 23675 
Moving Picture World, 99fig., 101, 106fig., 113, 


114fig., 240n115; on theatrical film exhibition, 


210n85; on the uses of cinema, 18, 27, 63-8, 
88, 89-90, ui2fig., 161, 229n4 

Mullen, Michael, 45 

multi-purpose cinema, 24-5, 62-90, 91, 193, 
209nn79-80, 231N29, 270n27; according 
to Motion Picture Story Magazine, 24-5, 
209nn79-80; according to motion picture 
trade magazines, 63-8, 230nN19,21,23,25; 
according to Scientific American, 70, 
75-8, 80, 78fig., 233nN 45,48, 234nN54-5; 
Americanization campaigns, 32, 56, 61, 139, 
184, 217045, 225n135; as utilitarian tool, 30, 
63, 66, 68, 89-90, 122, 172, 192, 196; booster 
films, 43, 58, 65, 166-72, 180-2, 192, 197, 


217N45, 225N125, 230N19, 272N61, 273nnN63,66; 


educational uses,14, 25fig., 27, 46-51, 55; 
65-8, 70, 74, 79, 89-90, 98, 100, 101, 111, 
116, 117, 120, 121fig., 131, 137, 142, 167, 174-5, 
182-91, 192, 198, 209n8o0, 212N102, 224n120, 
229N12, 230N19, 231NN30-35, 23239, 24002, 
244nNN35,42, 258n2, 268n5, 279n147, 282n9; 


filming Native Americans, 65, 158, 170, 170fig., 


172, 173, 184, 187, 275n88; for generating 


publicity, 30, 55, 79, 144, 153, 164, 165-72, 
263n63; for increasing worker efficiency, 63, 
66, 65, 70, 72, 75, 89, 234n54; for product 
and brand advertising, 52, 79-87, 93, 152-3, 
154, 163-4, 165-71, 181, 188, 228n1, 229n8, 
237nn85-6,88,92, 238n97, 239N103, 267N111, 
271nn41,48, 274n71, 276n102; for promoting 
missionary work, 24, 34, 56, 62, 94, 137, 138, 
154, 194-5, 197, 242N10, 261n52, 282nn1,3; for 
promoting public relations, 30, 32, 34, 48, 
63, 80, 139, 149, 154, 192, 197, 214N2, 239n103; 
for recording surgical procedures, 14, 17, 64, 
65, 69, 70, 104, 153, 230n19; for scientific and 
medical research, 64, 65, 70, 233nn45,48, 
234nn54-5,58; for treating insanity, 65, 67, 
149, 185, 230N23, 242n11, 267n12; for use by 
salespeople, 79-80, 8ofig., 111, 112fig., 116, 120, 
120fig., 122, 228n1, 237n85, 251n98, 270NN27,34; 
in public health and safety campaigns, 13, 14, 
16fig., 35, 51, 56, 65, 66, 77, 93, 137, 138, 139-46, 
208n66, 211N93, 215N12, 225n133, 236n82, 
239N101, 240N2, 241n6, 255N1, 261N51, 264n83, 
265n90, 267N112; microcinematography, 64, 
65, 69, 79, 153, 229N10, 230n19, 233n45; time- 
lapse and slow-motion cinematography, 63, 
64, 70, 233n45. See churches; Gossard Corset 
Company; industrials; National Association 
of Manufacturers 

multi-sited cinema, 26, 29, 30, 67, 91-123, 196; 
distinct from multi-sited ethnography, 92-3; 
parameters of, 93-4, 121-3. See churches; 
event cinema; non-theatrical exhibition, 
ordinances and regulations concerning non- 
theatrical exhibition; portable projectors; 
PPIE; schools as screening sites; YMCA 

multi-use venues, 9, 17, 26, 33, 36, 93, 95, 97, 105, 
117, 127, 133, 204N20, 212n102 

municipal movies: Cincinnati parks, 45-6; 
Ohio Supreme Court case, 43-5; provided 
as public service, 43-51, 66, 197, 21745, 
218nn54,55; St. Louis parks, 46-51, 61, 195, 
221n100 

Museum of Modern Art (New York City), 134, 
260n39 

museums, 106, 134, 145, 190, 260N39, 265n90; 
as screening sites, 34, 64, 74, 75, 92, 98, 131, 
191, 240n2 

Musser, Charles, 26, 81 

Mutoscope projector, 69, 233n44, 250n46 

Mutual Film Corp v. Industrial Commission 
of Ohio, 130-1, 258n18 

Mutual Weekly, 205n33 


National Academy for Visual Instruction, 198 

National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, 30, 32, 36, 38, 40, 57, 197 

National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, 211n93 

National Association of Manufacturers (NAM), 
139-46, 151, 252nn60-2; American in the 
Making, An, 139, 143, 263n64; Crime of 
Carelessness, The, 139, 142-3, 263n71; film 
distribution, 142-3; industrial betterment 
campaign, 30, 126, 139-46, 140fig., 143fig., 1973 
Man He Might Have Been, The, 139, 142, 143, 
263n73; national conventions, 143-4, 144/fig., 
264n83; non-theatrical exhibition of NAM 
films, 141-6; public relations using film, 139, 
143-4; reaching targeted audiences with 
NAM films, 144-6; theatrical exhibition of 
NAM films, 141-2, 263nn66,73; Workman's 
Lesson, The, 139-42, 140fig., 143, 146, 
263nn65-6 

National Board of Censorship, 38, 99, 129-31, 
257N12, 257014 

National Cash Register, 64, 105, 120, 208n69, 
229n8, 237n87, 248n60; non-theatrical 
screenings, 17, 158, 159fig., 265n90; Trip to the 
N.C.R., A, 158 

National Conference on Industrial Safety 
(New York City), 137 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers Association (St. Louis MO), 154 

National Educational Association, 185, 198 

National Exposition of Chemical Industries, 145 

National Irrigation Congress, 155 

National Mouth Hygiene Association, 149, 267n112 

National Press Club (Washington DC), 9, 
259nn36; screening of The Birth of a Nation, 
134, 259n38; screening of Twilight Sleep, 9, 
207N51 

National Safety Council, 145, 146, 236n82, 
265n92 

National Shoe Retailers’ Association 
(St. Louis MO), 154 

Neola the Sioux (1915), 276n98 

Nevada Industrial Safety Association (Reno NV), 
145, 265n89 

new cinema history, 209n71, 241n4 

New Mexico Department of Public Instruction, 
117, 119 

New York Age, 59, 133 

New York Assembly Social Welfare Committee, 136 

New York Central Railway, 104, 124, 125fig., 138 

New York Clipper, 105 
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New York Dramatic Mirror, 173, 175, 188 

New York Eastern Reformatory, 104, 248n69 

New York State Commission for the Relief of 
Widowed Mothers, 136 

New York State Improved Highways (ca. 1915), 
185-6 

New York State Senate Judiciary Committee, 136 

New York Telephone, 265n90 

Niblo, Fred, 105 

Nicholas Power Company, 248n61, 249n70; 
at PPIE, 277n110; Cameragraph as 
transportable projector, 106, 111, 249n80; 
Cameragraphs in theaters, 103, 104, 105; 
marketing Cameragraph projectors, 30, 
93, 97, 103-10, 106fig., 108/fig., 109fig., 
uofig., 116, 117, 197, 237n87, 250nn85,87-8; 
non-theatrical installations of projectors, 
96, 104-6, 116, 246n50, 248nn65,68-9; on 
the promise of multi-sited cinema, 103-4, 
107-11, 121 

Nickelodeon, The, 18, 210n85; on non-theatrical 
cinema, 65, 160, 230nN,21,23, 231N30, 242n11, 
243N22, 270n27 

non-theatrical cinema, 1-3, 240n2; according 
to Motion Picture Story Magazine, 24-6; 
according to motion picture trade press, 
64-8; definitive features of, 29-30, 196-7; 
in Europe, 80, 268n114, 281n177; examples 
of non-theatrical audiences, 4fig., 47, 48-9, 
53, 124, 125fig., 146-7, 149, 261n53; relation 
between theatrical and non-theatrical, 2, 
26-9, 49-50, 68, 88-9, 124, 126, 131-2, 146, 
160, 175, 194, 198-9, 212nN102-103, 231N33; 
relation to diversity in the United States, 
149-1; usage of non-theatrical, 3, 27-8, 194, 
201n2, 211nn93-94. See non-theatrical film 
distribution; non-theatrical film exhibition; 
sponsored cinema; sponsors of films and 
screenings 

non-theatrical film distribution: Bureau of 
Commercial Economics, 55, 225n129, 
268n11; commercial film exchanges, 28, 
51, 68; in the 1920s, 197-8; Museum of 
Modern Art, 260n39; NAM, 142-3; National 
Safety Council, 145, 146, 236n82, 265n92; 
Pathéscope rental libraries, 114-5, 117, 132; 
Reliable Educational Film Company, 198; 
state university extension services, 14, 88, 
145, 151, 198, 265n92, 268n1u; University Film 
Foundation, 28; USDA, 198; US Bureau of 
Mines, 198; YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 
28, 145 
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non-theatrical film exhibition: amusement 


parks, 26-7, 45, 211n18, 218n57; armories, 
116, 135, 253124; asylums, 52, 61, 66, 67, 95, 
97, 122, 131, 136, 149, 222107, 230N23, 242Nn11, 
248nn65,69, 267N112; department stores, 52, 
92, 111, 116-7, 122, 132, 194, 212N100, 222n107, 
2412, 254n127; factories, 56, 57, 79, 91, 94, 
104, 112, 116, 124, 138, 142, 144, 228n2, 246n52, 
264n87; homes, 71, 76, 79, 94, 104, 107, 132, 
111-5, 115fig., 119-22, 132, 2210104, 225n124, 
234nn56-7, 248n65, 250nng5-6, 251N105, 
252n116, 253nn117,12.4, 254n143; hotels, 14, 
sfig., 57, 61, 94, 98, 102, 113, 116, 120, 134, 

137, 142, 153, 166, 225n124, 242n10; location 
of screening sites, 190-1; municipal parks, 
43-51; Museums 34, 64, 74, 75, 92, 98, 131, 
191, 240n2; National Press Club, 9, 134, 
207051, 259nn36,38; non-theatrical theaters, 
145, 152, 155, 159, 162-3, 162fig., 171, 172, 
174-92, 179fig., 184-91, 186fig., 189fig., 

195, 262n58, 265N90, 277n118, 278nn122-3, 
280nn153-4; prisons and penitentiaries, 14, 
52, 65, 67, 92, 94, 103, 104, 107, 194, 208n65, 
242N10, 248nn60,65,69, 261n53; private 
screenings, 27, 54, 61, 93, 120, 120fig., 131, 132, 
134, 135, 221N104, 253n124; programming, 
97, 117, 141, 146, 243N21, 246n52, 258n23; 
public institutions, 52, 92, 104, 122, 222n107, 
248nn65,69; scholarship on, 240n2; social 
centers, 92, 117, 132, 144, 245n45; United 
States Navy, 24, 50, 56, 102fig., 104, 106fig., 
113, 158, 221N100, 226n38, 246n50, 248n69; 
White House, 134, 135, 195, 259n33. See 
churches; event cinema; ordinances and 
regulations concerning non-theatrical 
exhibition; portable projectors; PPIE; schools 
as screening sites; YMCA 


non-theatrical theaters, 145, 152, 155, 159, 162-3, 


162fig., 171, 172, 174-92, 179fig., 184-91, 
186fig., 189fig., 195, 26258, 265N90, 277N118, 
278nn122-3, 280nn153-4 


1001 Films: A Reference Book for Non- Theatrical 
Film, 27-8 

Optigraph Home Projector, 113, 114fig., 251n105 

ordinances and regulations concerning non- 
theatrical exhibition: Chicago, 245n38; Los 
Angeles, 244n33; Miami, 98; Milwaukee, 
97-8; National Board of Censors model 
ordinance, 99, 129, 257n12; New York 
City, 244n27; New York state senate bill 
allowing portable booths, 244n35; state of 
Connecticut, 98-9; state of Indiana, 98-9; 
state of Kansas, 131; state of Ohio, 131; state 
of Pennsylvania, 28, 98, 131; St. Louis on 
free park screenings, 46-7; St. Louis on tent 
shows, 26, 210n87, 221n93; Toledo OH on 
funding for free park screenings, 43-6 

Origins of Asphalt, The (ca. 1915), 185 

Our American Boys in the European War (1916), 
17, 208N70, 214n10 

Our Friends in Latin America (lecture), 160 

Our Wonderful Schools (ca. 1915), 280n159 


Panama-California Exposition, 172 

Panama-Pacific International Exposition [PPIE], 
30, 70, 152, 153, 172-93, 195, 197, 2771113; 
Argentina Building, 182, 183, 190; AT&T 
exhibit, 179-81, 278n126; Bolivia Building, 
182, 190; booster films, 43, 180-2; California 
exhibits, 182, 183, 184-5; Canadian Pacific 
exhibit, 176; Division of Exploitation, 187-8, 
192, 276n102; Great Northern exhibit, 152, 
172-3, 174, 275n85; Guatemala Building, 182, 
191; Illinois Building, 180-1, 189fig., 278n128; 
International Harvester exhibits,181, 183, 
184, 279n132; Massachusetts exhibits, 182, 
183-4, 190; Metro Moving Picture Day, 173-4; 
motion pictures at, 83, 174-80; multi-media 
exhibits, 176, 183; New York exhibits, 183, 
184-7, 186fig.; New Zealand Building, 182; 
non-theatrical theaters, 174, 175-80, 177fig., 
179fig., 186fig., 184-91; Oregon Building, 


Normand, Mabel, 87, 174 

Northern Pacific Railroad, 272n53 

Northwestern Products Exposition 
(Minneapolis MN), 167fig., 168 


Ohio Supreme Court, 43-5, 197 

Ohio Board of Censors, 248n60 

Ohio State Penitentiary, 248n60 

Ohmann, Richard, 147, 266n101 

Oldsmobile company, 54, 223n118 

On Board the Flagship, Wyoming (ca. 1913), 117 


181, 188, 190, 279n134; Palace of Education 
and Social Economy, 83, 182-7, 191, 192, 
280nn154,158-9; Pennsylvania Building, 

188, 189fig.; Pennsylvania Railroad exhibit, 
176-8, 179fig., 195, 277n118, 278n122; Rainier 
Beer exhibit 178-9, 18ofig.; Remington 
Typewriter Company, 174, 184; Rockefeller 
Foundation International Health 
Commission, 184, 280n151; Southern Pacific 
exhibit, 152, 176, 177fig., 190, 277n116; Sweden 
Building, 182; United States Steel exhibit, 180, 


192, 278n127; virtual travel attractions, 178, 
278n124; Wanamaker exhibit, 173, 275n88; 
Washington Building, 181fig.; West Virginia 
Building, 180, 181-2; Wisconsin Building, 
183, 279n148 

Pan-American Exposition, 158, 191, 269n22, 
281n177 

Parents Association (Washington DC), 117, 119 

Parent Teachers Association (PTA), 45, 

67, 154 

Passion Play, The (ca. 1915), 4, 53, 96, 222n109 

Pathé company: filming Glacier National Park, 
170-2, 170fig., 274n78, 275n80; footage of 
the Pacific Northwest, 170-2; non-theatrical 
film distribution, 28; Pathé newsreels, 66, 
142, 170, 243N21, 246N52, 258n23, 274077, 
279n148; safety film, 99-100; theatrical films, 
49, 115, 243N21, 246n52, 258n23, 263n66. 

See Pathéscope; 28mm. 

Pathéscope, 114-21, 122, 197; demonstration 
screenings, 116, 117, 119, 253NN124-5; 
Education by Visualization, 120-1, 121fig., 
255n147; marketing of 5, 93, 103, 114-21, 
115fig., 118fig., 120fig., 132, 197, 252n116, 
253NN120, 122, 254nn142-3, 255NN145-7, 1493 
Pathéscope Company of America, 115, 119, 
120; Pathéscope Company of New England, 
116; Pathéscope Company of New Mexico, 
2540136; Premier Pathéscope, 119-21, 132, 
254N143; promotional contests, 117, u8fig., 
254n134; rental libraries,114—5, 117, 132; sales 
to schools, 248n65, 2541136; screenings 
using, 116-7, 253nn124-5 

Patriotic Order of Sons of America, 136, 138, 139 

Paul Rainey’s African Hunt (1912), 105, 106 

Paul Revere’s Ride (1915), 182 

Pedagogical Seminary journal, 231n29 

Pennsylvania Railroad, 124, 176-8, 179fig., 195, 
277n118, 278n122 

Pennsylvania State University Extension, 145 

Perkins, Daniel J., 214n2 

Perry, George Hugh, 187, 188 

Peterson, Jennifer, 241n5, 274n78 

Phantoscope projector, 113, 114fig., 119, 252nn106, 
109, 111 

Photoplay Magazine, 36, 66, 87, 124, 125fig., 126 

Photoplays and Photoplayers, 104, 248n63 

Pickford, Mary, 2 

Picturesque Hawaii (lecture), 160 

Pisani, Donald J., 160-1, 270n31 

Playground and Recreation Association, 45, 46 

Ponting, Herbert, 72, 74, 75, 23458 
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Popular Electricity and the World’s Advance 
magazine, 76fig. 

Popular Mechanics, 64, 70, 71fig., 88, 178, 179fig., 
197, 2341N55,57, 235059 

Poro College, 59-61, 6ofig. 

Pope, Daniel, 267n107 

portable projection booth, 47, 98-9, 99fig., 
244nN25,35, 245n38, 24757 

portable projectors, 3, 47, 80fig., 93, 103, 111-21, 
122, 197, 25092, 251n105; Animatograph, 
27, 113-4, 114fig., 252nn112-3; Bing’s Home 
Entertainer, 113, 251n105; Cameoscope, 
112, 251n105; Cosmograph, 251n105; 
Home Projecting Kinetoscope, 111, 119, 
250N95, 251n97; Kineclair, 112, 251n105; 
Knickerbocker Film Company, 111, 251n98; 
Optigraph Home Projector, 113, 114fig., 
251n105; Phantoscope, 113, 114fig., 119, 
252NN106,109,111; Portoscope, 97, 251105; 
Projectoscope, 251n105; Vanoscope, 251n105; 
safety regulations, 98, 24538; second- 
hand projectors, 102, 24757; store window 
projector, 81, 82fig.; suitcase projectors, 
79-80, 111, 112fig., 122. See Pathéscope 

Portland Cement Association, 154, 268n8 

Portoscope projector, 97, 251n105 

Power, Nicholas. See Nicholas Power Company 

Power of the Penny (1915), 239n101 

Presbyterian of the South magazine, 3, 261n52 

President Taft in San Francisco (1910), 66 

Prelinger, Rick, 214n2 

Printers’ Ink magazine, 86, 88, 120 

Projectoscope projector, 251n105 

Public and Private Care of Infants, The (1912), 
262n62 

publicity, 30, 55, 59, 111, 153, 193, 206n41, 275n88; 
asa promotional strategy, 56, 79, 95, 104, 
164, 190, 277n116; Christian Reisner, 135, 
260n41; Gossard Corset Company, 84, 86; 
Great Northern Railroad, 160, 162, 164-6, 
169-73; NAM, 144, 263n63; PPIE Division 
of Exploitation, 187-8, 192, 276n102; United 
Shoe Company, 83, 238n97 


Rabinovitz, Lauren, 211n89, 278n123 

Race Betterment Foundation, 183, 184, 192 

Radway, Janice A., 147, 266n101 

Railway Age Gazette, 165, 178 

Raleigh Hotel (Washington DC), 94, 134 

Rathbun, John B., 97-8 

Raths-Seavolt Manufacturing Company 
(St. Paul MN), 272n61 
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Red Cross, 14, 17, 215n17 

Reel and Slide magazine, 94, 121, 197 

Reisner, Christian, 135, 260n41 

Reliable Incubator and Brooder Company, 267n111 

Remington Typewriter Company, 174, 184 

Rescue, Care and Education of Blind Babies, 
The (1912), 262n62 

Rice, Tom, 260n39 

Right and Wrong Way to Do Train and Shop 
Work (ca. 1912), 141 

Rock Island Railroad, 146 

Roberts, Les, 241n4 

Rockefeller Foundation International Health 
Commission, 184, 280n151 

Roepke, Martina, 253n117 

Roger, Brown & Company, 136 

Rogers, Maureen, 10 

Rollnick, Arthur H., 12-3 

Rosenbloom, Nancy J., 257n14 

Rothacker, Watterson R., 80-2, 181, 236nn84, 
237N85-6,92, 270N34, 272N53 

Rumely Tractor Company, 163-4 

Russell Sage Foundation, 262n62 

Ryan, W. Carson, 183 


Safety at Sea: Lifeboat Drill on an Ocean Liner 
(ca. 1912), 264n83 

Safety Devices in a Representative Factory Plant 
(ca. 1912), 264n83 

Sales Managers’ Association (St. Louis MO), 55 

Salesmen’s League (St. Louis MO), 55 

Salvation Army, 96, 105,243n17 

Sandelowski, Margarete, 8 

Sandweiss, Eric, 55, 219n68 

Santa Fe Railroad, 157 

Saturday Evening Post, 3, 13, 115, 15fig., 132, 147, 
165, 253N120 

Savage, Sean, 55, 225n119 

Schaefer, Eric, 13, 207m56 

Schlossingk, Kurt E, 12, 206n41, 207nn51,54, 
259n36 

School Board Journal, 3, 100-1, 147, 245042; 
Cameragraph ads, 105, 107; on installation of 
projectors in schools, 100-1, 245n43; Victor 
ads, 113-4 

School Journal, 111, 218n55 

schools as screening sites, 14, 21, 27, 28, 29, 52, 
53, 56, 57, 64, 67, 76, 79, 88, 91, 94, 96, 122, 
144, 198, 214010, 221N104, 231N33, 2320393 
information complied by US Bureau of 
Education, 102, 122, 157, 158, 183, 198, 23135, 
244nN27,35, 247N56, 2551152, 257014; 


marketing and installation of projectors 
for schools, 95, 100-1, 103, 104, 105, 107, 
108fig., 109fig., 111, 112, 212N103, 245nN43,45, 
246n46, 248nn60,65,69; motion pictures in 
the classroom, 25fig., 113, 121fig., 197, 21410; 
motion pictures of schools, 58, 158, 184, 
185, 187, 280n159; Pathéscopes in schools, 
116, 118/fig., 121, 121fig., 24865, 2541136, 
255n149; regulations concerning use of 
motion pictures in schools, 28, 98-9, 131, 
245nn35,38, 246n46; screenings in colleges 
and universities, 94, 145; screenings in high 
school auditoriums, 17, 58, 59, 99-100, 138, 
214N10, 245N43, 264n87, 268n11; screenings 
in public schools, 56, 136, 138, 139 

Scientific American, 3, 30, 63, 68-80, 197, 232n40; 
cinema apparatus, 69, 70, 71fig., 77, 78fig., 79, 
232N42, 233NN44,50, 234nn56-7; commercial 
film industry, 69, 70, 77, 233nN43,503 
film used for advertising, 80-1; media 
technologies, 69, 72, 23242, 235n71; motion 
pictures of Scott’s Antarctic expedition, 72, 
73/ig., 74-5, 234n58, 235nn63-4; multi- 
purpose cinema, 69-70, 76fig., 75-7, 79, 88, 
89; photography as multi-purpose medium, 
69-70, 233n48; PPIE, 178; railroad moving 
picture car, 124, 125fig.; scientific uses of 
cinema, 69, 70, 74, 233045, 234nN54-5, 
Williamson undersea motion pictures, 72, 
74fig 74 75> 2350N59,65 

Scientific American Supplement, 68, 8ofig., 
232n41 

Scott, Robert Falcon, 72, 235n63 

Scribner’s Magazine, 116 

Seavolt, Edward F., 166-7, 272n61 

Second Annual Travel and Vacation Show 
(New York City), 169-70 

Seeing St. Louis (1913), 55 

Selig Polyscope Company, 36, 38, 173, 174 

Selznick, Lewis, 38 

Shaffer, Marguerite S., 169, 171 

Sharlow Brothers Company, 99, 99fig. 

Shoe and Leather Facts magazine, 83, 147, 
238n97 

Shoreham Hotel (Washington DC), 153 

Shore, Amy, 36 

Showing Movies for Profit in School and 
Church, 197 

Silent Plea, The (1915), 136, 138 

Silk Industry, The (ca. 1916), 222n107 

Simmons, Scott, 263n71 

Simon, Zoltan Boldizsar, 5 


Simplex projectors: advertising, 245n43, 246n50, 
248n60, 260n41; installed in Indiana 
University Union Photoplay theater, 256n4; 
non-theatrical installations, 248n60; PPIE, 
277n110, 280n153; purchased for US military, 
101, 246n50 

Singer, Ben, 111 

Sing Sing Penitentiary, 145, 248n60 

16mm format, 3, 17, 92, 111, 114, 119, 198, 228n3, 
232N39, 250N92, 260N39 

slides. See lantern slides 

Smith, Art, 173-4 

Smith, Wendell R., 267n107 

Snow, Marguerite, 173 

social centers, 27, 92, 117, 132, 144, 245045 

Social Hygiene Association, 183 

Socialist Party (St. Louis MO), 52 

Social Key, The (1916), 87-8, 239nn106,109. 

See Gossard Corset Company 

Society of Colonial Wars (St. Louis MO), 54 

Sons and Daughters of the Confederacy 
(Little Rock AK), 36, 43 

South Dakota state institutions, 145, 248n65 

Southern Louisiana Association, 161, 172n38 

Southern Medical Journal, 153 

Southern Pacific Railroad, 152; Chicago Land 
Show (1911), 161-3, 162fig.; Los Angeles Land 
Show, 163; moving picture lectures, 162-3, 
176; non-theatrical theaters, 162-3, 176, 
177fig., 191; PPIE exhibit, 176, 191, 177fig., 
277n116 

Southern Surgical and Gynecological 
Association (Washington DC), 153 

Spence, Mark David, 273n74 

sponsored cinema, 31-61, 62, 138, 149, 196, 
214nn2,10; distinction between sponsored 
and unsponsored cinema, 31; meaning 
of “under the auspices of? 32-4; roles of 
sponsors, 41-2, 213n1; sponsorship and local 
politics, 43-6, 49-51; variety and goals of 
sponsored events, 33-5, 61. See sponsors of 
films and screenings 

sponsors of films and screenings: Aero Club 
(St. Louis MO), 54; Aetna Life Insurance 
Company (Hartford CT), 135, 138; 
American Institute of Banking, 246n52, 
258n23; American Portland Cement 
Association, 154, 268nn8,11; Armenian and 
Syrian Relief Committee, 56; Associated 
Advertising Club (Louisville KY), 267n112; 
Associated Advertising Clubs, 239n101; 
Associated Charities (Cincinnati OH), 
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45; Automobile Club (St. Louis MO), 54; 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company, 136, 138, 
238n97; Business Men’s Club (Cincinnati 
OH), 68; Businessmen’s League (St. Louis 
MO), 5, 55, 61, 225124; California Library 
Association, 184; Camden Suffrage League 
(Camden NJ), 40-1, 42; Carnegie Steel 
safety committee, 141; Central Trades and 
Labor Union (St. Louis MO), 57, 226n142; 
Chamber of Commerce (St. Louis MO), 
55-7, 61, 221100, 225nn131,135; Children’s 
Aid Society (St. Louis MO), 56; City Suffrage 
League (Springfield IL), 41fig.; Congressional 
Union for Woman Suffrage (Washington 
DC), 41, 42; Daughters of the American 
Revolution (St. Louis MO), 54; Dover Press 
(Falls River MA), 135, 138; Engineers and 
Architects Club (Louisville KY), 267n112; 
Engineers’ Club (St. Louis MO), 54-5; 

Equal Franchise League (El Paso TX), 40, 
41fig.; Foundrymen’s Club (St. Louis MO), 
136; General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
262n62; Illinois Miners and Mechanics 
Institute, 35; International Sunshine Society, 
262n62; Jewish Educational Alliance (St. 
Louis MO), 53, 60; Knights of Columbus 
(St. Louis MO), 54; Missouri Fish and Game 
League, 54; National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, 30, 32, 36, 38, 40, 57, 
197; National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, 211n93; Nevada 
Industrial Safety Association (Reno NV), 145, 
265n89; Patriotic Order of Sons of America, 
136, 138, 139; Russell Sage Foundation, 
262n62; Sales Managers’ Association (St. 
Louis MO), 55; Salesmen’s League (St. Louis 
MO), 55; Socialist Party (St. Louis MO), 52; 
Society of Colonial Wars (St. Louis MO), 

54; Sons and Daughters of the Confederacy 
(Little Rock AK), 36, 43; Southern Louisiana 
Association, 161, 172n38; State Insurance 
Department of North Carolina, 13; St. Louis 
Aquarium Society, 54; St. Louis Art League, 
52; St. Louis Medical Society, 54, 224n120; 
Third District Medical Society of North 
Carolina, 13-4, 31; United Daughters of the 
Confederacy (St. Louis MO), 35, 54, 215117; 
United Irish Societies of St. Louis, 54; United 
Mine Workers of America, 35; United States 
Army, 65-6; United States Bureau of Mines, 
35, 154, 179, 198; United States Department of 
Agriculture, 56, 66, 157, 161, 198, 226n139; 
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sponsors of films and screenings (continued) 
United States Department of the Interior, 
102, 157, 158, 269n22; United States Navy, 
50, 56, 158, 221n100, 226n38; United States 
Steel Corporation, 139, 263n64; Universal 
Portland Cement Company, 155; Visual 
Education Association of California, 215n12; 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis of Milwaukee, 
239n101; Womans Suffrage Association 
(Buffalo NY), 40; Women’s Central 
Committee on Food Preservation (St. Louis 
MO), 52; Women’s Club (Santa Fe NM), 40; 
Women’s Franchise League (Bloomington 
IN), 39, 42; Women’s Franchise League 
(Muncie IN), 40; Women’s Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions (St. Louis MO), 
56, 154, 226n139; Women’s Suffrage League 
(St. Louis MO), 57, 226n141. See churches; 
event cinema; Great Northern Railroad; 
industrials; municipal movies; National 
Association of Manufacturers 

Stamp, Shelley, 36, 129 

Standard Oil Company, 154 

Star of Bethlehem, The (1912), 97 

State Industrial Commission (Columbus OH), 145 

State Insurance Department of North Carolina, 13 

stereomotograph, 164, 183, 185, 187 

stereopticon. See lantern slides 

Steven Hill’s Awakening (1914), 236n82 

Stewart, Jacqueline, 129 

St. Louis Aquarium Society, 54 

St. Louis Art League, 52 

St. Louis Medical Society, 54, 224n120 

St. Louis Motion Picture Company, 47, 219n73 

St. Louis Pure Food Show, 154 

Stoll, Horatio F., 82-3, 276n102 

Story of Coal, The (ca. 1919), 154 

Story of Petroleum, The (ca. 1919), 154 

Story of the Typewriter, The (ca. 1915), 184 

Street Beautiful, The (1912), 262n62 

Strom, Claire, 165, 27255 

Submarine Film Corporation, 75 

Sunset Magazine, 170, 17ofig. 

Sunset Pacific Railroad, 272n53 

System: The Magazine for Business, 63, 82, 120fig., 
147, 229n6 

Szcepanik, Petr, 271n48, 281n177 

Szijartd, Istvan M., 5, 202n5 


Talbot, Frederick, 64, 248n69, 250n96 
targeted audiences, 124-51, 196; compared with 
advertising strategies, 124, 148-9, 150fig.; 


compared with audiences for theatrical 
cinema, 124, 126, 130-2, 148, 150-1; compared 
with magazine publishing, 124, 147-8; 
relation to diversity in the United States, 
147-8, 196; market segmentation, 148-9; 
varieties of, 132, 135-9, 149-51 

Technical World magazine, 76 

Telephone Girl, The (ca. 1913), 265n90 

Telephone Way, The (ca. 1913), 265n90 

Tennessee Centennial and International 
Exposition, 158, 269n21 

Thanhouser Film Company, 97, 115, 139, 263n64 

theatrical film exhibition, 1-2, 31, 190, 194, 201n1, 
210nn85-6, 220n92, 237n92: according to 
Motion Picture Story Magazine, 18-24, 2ofig., 
2ifig., 22fig., 23fig., 24fig., 126, 128, 256n3; 
addressing a national, mass audience, 124, 
126-7, 257017; company town theaters, 26, 
211n88; exhibition of educational films, 66-7, 
231nn33-5; exhibition of How Marjorie Won 
a Career, 84-7, 85fig.; exhibition of NAM 
films, 141-2; exhibition of Twilight Sleep 6-13, 
7fig.; exhibition of Your Girl and Mine, 38-41, 
37fig., 41fig.; flexibility in programming and 
using theaters, 6, 13-4, 62, 86-8, 127, 148; 
Grand Theater (Wilmington NC), 3, 6, 8, 
11-2, 13, 17, 204n20; in Bloomington IN, 127, 
128fig.; in Wilmington NC, 6, 7fig., 11-14, 17, 
203n19, 204n20; scholarship on theatrical 
film exhibition, 201n1, 212103, 241n4, 256n7, 
257nn9-10; trade press on movie theaters, 
26, 210n85; theatrical screenings for children, 
67, 131, 218n55; segregated audiences, 17, 129, 
130, 133; tent shows, 26, 93, 98, 221n93. See 
airdomes; amusement parks; multi-purpose 
venues 

Third District Medical Society of North 
Carolina, 13-4, 31 

Thirty Leagues Under the Sea (1914), 75, 235n65 

Thissen, Judith, 256n7 

Todd, Frank Morton: on the PPIE, 174, 178, 182, 
183, 184, 193, 277N113 

Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition, 
158, 269n21 

traveling film exhibition. See mobile film 
exhibition 

Triangle Film Studio, 87, 208n70 

Trip through Alaska, A (lecture), 160 

Trip to the N.C.R., A (ca. 1905), 158 

Trip to Saxony, A (1910), 66 

Tri-State Farmers’ Institute (Evansville IN), 268n11 

Triumph of Transportation The (ca. 1919), 223n118 


Tuberculosis, the Scourge (ca. 1915), 117 

Turnbo-Malone, Annie M. Pope, 59 

Turow, Joseph, 266n96 

Turpin, Charles, 57-8 

20-Mule Team Borax, 64, 229n8 

28mm format, 114, 115, 119, 120, 253nn117,119 

Twilight Sleep (film), 3, 5, 6-13, 7fig., 17, 86, 
204n24, 208n58; circulation, 9-10, 12; 
commercial distribution by Modern 
Motherhood League, 8, 10fig., 10-11, 13, 
206nn43-4; commercial distribution by 
Motherhood Educational Society, 9-10, 11, 
13, 206nN38,41; copyright, 206n43; exhibition 
at National Press Club, 134, 207n51, 259n36; 
local censorship of, 6, 17, 203n18, 205n35, 
207n49; presented with lecturers, 12, 
207nN54,56; promotion and exhibition in 
Wilmington, North Carolina 3, 6, 7fig., 8, 
11, 13; restrictions on audiences, 7fig., 11-2, 
131, 20746; role of Kurt E. Schlossingk, 12, 
20641, 207NN51,54, 259n36. See exhibition of 
Twilight Sleep listed under individual places 

Twilight Sleep (childbirth method), 7-13, 
204N22, 205n29 


Uncle Sam at Work (1915), 134 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 142 

Undying Story of Captain Scott, The (1914), 75 

Union Pacific Railroad: exhibit at PPIE, 178; 

exhibits at land shows, 161-3, 162fig.; moving 

picture lectures, 162-3; non-theatrical 

theaters, 162-3 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, 35, 54, 

215n17 

nited Irish Societies of St. Louis, 54 

nited Mine Workers, 35, 154 

United Shoe Manufacturing Company, 83, 184, 

238m97 

United States Army: exhibiting Hollywood films, 
211n94; posts equipped with projectors, 
101, 103, 104, 107, 113, 246n50, 250n87; 
recruitment using film, 65; training soldiers 
using film, 65, 66 

United States Bureau of Education, 157, 158, 183, 
198, 23135, 244nN27,35; 25714; survey on 
projectors in educational institutions, 102, 
122, 247056, 255152 

United States Bureau of Mines: distributing 
moving pictures, 35, 154, 198; PPIE exhibit, 179 

United States Bureau of Printing and Engraving, 159 

United States Department of Agriculture 
(USDA): distributing moving pictures, 56, 
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66, 198, 226n139; moving pictures at land 
show, 157, 161 
United States Department of Labor: exhibit at 
PPIE, 183 
United States Department of the Interior, 102, 
157, 158, 269n22. See United States Bureau of 
Education 
United States Forestry Service, 157, 159, 187 
United States Geological Survey, 157 
United States Grain Corporation, 56 
United States Gypsum, 192 
United States House of Representatives, 130, 134, 
244027, 257014 
United States Land and Irrigation Exposition, 
155, 271nn36-7. See land show 
United States military: armories as screening 
sites, 116, 135, 253n124; as film subject, 64, 158, 
159, 161; for recruitment, 56, 65, 79; projector 
installations, 92, 106, 248n65,69; uses of 
motion pictures by, 24, 69, 70, 151, 185, 228n3, 
246n50, 253n124. See United States Army; 
United States Navy 
United States Navy, 70, 106, 134, 187, 199, 209n8o, 
214n2; in ads for Cameragraph, 106, 107, 
250n87; use of motion pictures in patriotic 
pageant, 50, 56, 221N100, 226n38; use of 
motion pictures in recruitment drives, 56, 
158, 226n38; use of motion pictures on ships, 
24, 102fig., 104, 106fig., 113, 24650, 248n69 
United States Office of Public Roads, 160, 187 
United States Patent Office, 157 
United States Public Heath Service, 159 
United States Reclamation Service, 70, 156fig., 
157, 159, 160-1, 187, 270NN31,33 
United States Steel Corporation, 77, 155, 192; An 
American in the Making, 139, 263n64; PPIE 
exhibit, 180, 278n127 
United States Supreme Court, 134; decision in 
Mutual case, 2, 130-1, 258n18 
United Zinc and Mining Company (Mohawk 
TN), 211n88 
Universal Film Company, 6; distributing 
Williamson undersea moving pictures, 75, 
235n65; films at PPIE, 173; non-theatrical 
production and distribution, 28, 211n93; 
opening of Universal City, 2, 70, 233050; 
Washington at Valley Forge, 136, 138 
Universal Portland Cement Company, 155 
University Film Foundation, 28 
University of Kansas, 33, 145 
University of Minnesota, 94, 248n69 
University of Wisconsin Extension, 145, 268n11 
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University of Wyoming, 113 

Urban, Charles, 64-5, 229n12 

useful cinema: according to Motion Picture Story 
Magazine, 21-2, 24; Acland and Wasson on, 
29, 62-3; scholarship on, 29, 213105, 228n3, 
240n2. See multi-purpose cinema 

Usurer’s Grip, The (1915), 262n62 

Utah State Agricultural College, 273n65 


Vanity Fair magazine, 119, 254n142 

Vanoscope projector, 251n105 

Victim, The (ca. 1919), 53 

Victor Company, 27, 113-4, 114fig., 119, 197, 
252nn112-3 

Virginia Experimental Agricultural Station, 113 

Visual Education Association of California, 215n12 

Visual Education magazine, 121 

Vitagraph Film Company: non-theatrical 
circulation of films produced by, 28, 115, 134, 
136, 243N21, 260n49 

Vonderau, Patrick, 63, 81, 237n89, 271n48 


Walker, Madame C. J., 59 

Wall Street Journal, 141 

Walton, Lester, 59 

Walton [KY] Coal Company, 211n88 

Wanamaker, Rodman, 173, 275n88 

Wanamaker department stores, 117, 240N2, 254n129 

Washington, Booker T., 59, 2270155 

Washington at Valley Forge (1914), 136, 138, 261057 

Wasson, Haidee, 29, 62, 81, 111, 228n3, 250n92, 
281n177 

Western Electric Company, 54, 223n118 

Western Massachusetts Christian Endeavors 
Societies, 116 

Western National Business Show 
(St. Louis MO), 154 

White, Richard, 165 

Wiebe, Robert H., 262n60 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls, 182 

Williamson, J. E., 72, 74-5, 74fig., 235n59,68, 
259n36 

Williamson undersea motion pictures: at National 
Press Club, 134, 259n36; coverage in Scientific 
American, 72, 74fig., 74-5; theatrical release as 
a non-fiction feature film, 75, 235n65 

Wilson, Woodrow, 134, 25933 

Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis of Milwaukee, 
239N101 

With the Fighting Forces in Europe (1914), 134, 
259n36 

Wolf, Jacqueline H., 9 

Wolfe, Leslie, 194-5 


Woman's Franchise League, 32, 40, 42 

Woman's Suffrage Association (Buffalo NY), 40 

Women’s Central Committee on Food 
preservation (St. Louis MO), 52 

Women’s Club (Santa Fe NM), 40 

Women’s Franchise League (Bloomington IN), 
39, 42 

Women’s Franchise League (Muncie IN), 40 

Women’s Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
(St. Louis MO), 56, 154, 226n139 

Women’s Suffrage League (St. Louis MO), 57, 
226n141 

Woodward and Lothrop department store 
(Washington DC), 117, 254130 

Workman’ Lesson, The (1912), 139-42, 140fig., 
143, 146, 263nn65-6, 266n95 

World Film Corporation, 36, 38, 39fig. 

World War I, 17, 29, 51, 72; 77, 106, 106fig., 178, 
213104, 220n19, 226n141; Emergency War 
Tax, 34, 214n8; exhibition of The Battle of the 
Somme, 6, 22, 33; illustrated lectures with 
war films at National Press Club, 259n36; 
screening of Motion Pictures of the European 
War, 216n21; screening of Our American 
Boys in the European War, 17, 208n70. See 
United States Military; United States Navy 


Yellowstone National Park, 157, 158, 160, 178, 
272n53 

Yosemite National Park, 157, 158 

Young Men's Christian Association (YMCA), 
34, 105; as screening site: 14, 30, 92, 102, 
117, 122, 131, 132, 139, 144, 212N103, 244n25, 
246n52, 258n23; installation of projectors, 
101, 104, 107, 122, 248n69, 250n87; mobile 
exhibition, 248n50, 251n100, 258n23; Motion 
Picture Bureau, 28, 145; screening NAM 
films, 265n92. See listings under individual 
places 

Young Men's Hebrew Association, 53 

Young Women’s Christian Association (YWCA), 
17; screenings at YWCA in St. Louis, 52, 58, 
60, 222n108; Pathéscope screening at YWCA 
in Springfield MA, 116, 253n124 

Your Girl and Mine, 30, 32, 36, 38-43; distribution, 
38-9; non-theatrical exhibition, 40; screened 
at Alabama Equal Suffrage Convention, 191; 
sponsorship of, 38-43; theatrical exhibition, 
39-41, 84, 216n32. See listing of exhibition 
sites under specific places 


Zimmermann, Yvonne, 36, 86, 216n24, 
237nn88,92, 281n177 
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Abilene TX: projector installation at State 
Epileptic Colony, 249n69 

Akron OH: screening of NAM films, 264n87 

Albany NY: screening of The Silent Plea for state 
legislature committees, 136 

Albany OR: exhibition of Your Girl and Mine, 
40, 217034 

Alexandria IN: Great Northern exhibit car, 273n67 

Alton IL: YMCA screening, 261n57 

Anderson IN: exhibition of The Birth of a 
Nation, 133 

Ardmore OK: screening by missionary at First 
Christian Church, 282n3 

Ashland KY: projectors installed at First Christian 
Church and Presbyterian Church, 248n69 

Astoria OR: booster film, 272n61 

Atchison KS: screening by missionary at church, 
282n3 

Atlanta GA, 158; Poro screening, 59-60 

Atlantic City NJ, 104; projector installation in 
school, 100-1 

Auburn NY: projector installation at prison, 
248n69 

Austin TX: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 206n4; 
projector installation at State Lunatic 
Asylum, 248n69 


Bakersfield CA: use of moving pictures at First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 5, 95-7, 96fig., 
102, 122, 197, 243N21 
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Baltimore MD: lecture with motion pictures, 
282n6; screening at Green Spring Valley 
Hunt Club, 94 

Benton Harbor MI: lecture with motion pictures, 
282n6 

Binghamton NY: exhibition of Williamson 
undersea motion pictures, 235n65; screening 
of NAM films, 264n88 

Birmingham AL: exhibition of How Majorie 
Won a Career, 240n115; screening of Poro 
College films, 59 

Bloomington IN: exhibition of How Marjorie Won 
a Career, 127-8, 256n6; exhibition of Your Girl 
and Mine, 39, 42, 216n31; theatrical exhibition, 
127-8; Union Photo Play Theater, 127, 128fig. 

Boston MA: The Birth of a Nation screening, 135; 
Electrical Show, 238n97; Church Temperance 
Society, 33; footage at PPIE of, 182; free 
park screenings, 218n66, 220n81; in Mutual 
Weekly footage, 205n33; Scott expedition 
“pictures and lecture” 235n64; Shoe and 
Leather Fair, 83-4, 84fig. 

Bridgeport CT: screening NAM films, 144-5, 
264n88 

Bristol RI: YMCA screenings, 246n52, 249n69, 
258n23 

Brooklyn NY: department store screening, 117; 
footage of Twilight Sleep shot in, 12, 205n27, 
206n41; projector installed at St. Rose of 
Lima, 248n69 
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Brynn MN: screenings at Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 24755 

Buffalo NY: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 12, 
207n46; exhibition of Your Girl and 
Mine, 40; park screenings in, 51; Pathéscope 
contest, 117, 254n134; Pathéscope 
demonstration, 253n125; projectors installed 
in schools, 248n65; screening of From Mine 
to Molder at Foundrymen convention, 
262n58 

Butte MT: Pathéscope screening 116, 253125 


Camden NJ: exhibition of Your Girl and Mine, 
40-1,42, 217039; screening of A Concrete 
Romance at YMCA, 268n11 

Charlotte NC: Patriotic Order of Sons of 
America, 136, 139, 260n45; Presbyterian 
missionary conference, 94, 137, 242n10, 
261n52 

Chattanooga TN: free screenings at Chilowee 
Park, 45, 51 

Cherryvale KS: Pathéscope screening at 
Presbyterian Church, 116, 253n125 

Chicago IL: Cement Show, 154; Chicago footage 
in Illinois exhibit at PPIE, 181, 279n142; 
events held at Coliseum, 155, 269n12; Essanay 
studio, 84, 85; exhibition of Capt. Scott’s 
South Pole Expedition, 75; exhibition of NAM 
films, 145; exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 9; 
exhibition of Williamson underseas film, 75, 
235n66; exhibition of Your Girl and Mine, 
38; film of Elks Street Parade, 226n146; 
Land Shows, 155-64, 156fig., 162fig., 164fig., 
166, 170, 269n20, 270nN31,33, 271nN36-47, 
273n62; ordinance covering non-theatrical 
screenings, 245n38; safety films screened at 
parks and schools, 138 

Chillicothe MO: Pathéscope contest, 117, 254n134 

Cincinnati OH, 18, 208n58; Pathéscope 
demonstration, 253n125; screening at Ben 
Franklin Club, 136; screening for Business 
Men's Club, 68; screenings in public parks, 
45-6, 218nn58-9; screenings sponsored by 
YMCA at factories, 246n52, 258n23 

Cleveland OH: department store screening of 
Pathéscope, 116, 254n126; municipal movies, 
218n66; regular screenings at YMCA, 
246n52, 258n23 

Clovis NM: exhibition of The Social Key, 88, 
239n109 

Columbus IN: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 
207N46 


Columbus OH: Methodist centenary, 77; Safety 
First Conference, 145; screening at House of 
Representatives, 94 

Comanche TX: screening at Old Settlers and 
Woodman Reunion and Picnic, 218n57 

Concord NH: exhibition of Your Girl and Mine, 
260n49 

Corsicana TX: installation of projector at State 
Orphan Home, 248n69 

Coshocton OH: exhibition of Capt. Scotts South 
Pole Expedition, 75, 235n63 

Crosby MN: screening of NAM films at Inland 
Steel Company, 144 

Cummings KS: screening at Horse Thief Picnic, 
218n57 


Dallas TX: screening at convention of Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, 137 

Dannemora NY: installation of projector at 
Clinton Prison, 248n69 

Davenport IA: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 
206n41; screening of NAM films at YMCA, 
265n92 

Denver CO: exhibition of Williamson undersea 
motion pictures, 75; land show, 164 

Des Moines IA: NAM films screened, 144; 
screening at University Church of Christ, 
194, 282nn1-2 

Detroit MI: department store screening of 
Pathéscope, 116; exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 
207n46; motion picture ordinance, 98; NAM 
convention, 143, 264n83; NAM films screened 
at Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
264n87; YMCA as screening site, 101, 246n51 

Durham NC: censors prevent exhibition of 
Twilight Sleep, 205n35 


Elgin IL: moving pictures used at Elgin Hospital, 
230n23; moving pictures used at Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 247055 

Ellsworth ME: moving pictures used at 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 247n55 

El Paso TX: screening of Red Cross films 14, 
208n62; exhibition of Your Girl and Mine 40, 
4ifig., 217035 

Elwood IN: exhibition of The Birth of a Nation, 133 

Evansville IN: screening of A Concrete Romance 
at Tri-State Farmers’ Institute, 268n11 


Fairbanks AK: theatrical exhibition of 
The Workman’ Lesson, 263n66 


Fairmont WV: lecture with motion pictures by 
missionary, 282n3 

Fall River MA: screen at Dover Press, 135 

Faribault MN: projector installation at Shattuck 
Military School, 248n69 

Fayetteville AK: lecture with motion pictures, 
282n6 

Flushing NY: projector installation in school, 104 

Fort Scott KS: exhibition of How Marjorie Won a 
Career, 85fig. 

Fort Wayne IN: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 
206n44; use of motion pictures at Robison 
Park, 218n57 

Fort Worth TX: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 
206n41; Pathéscope demonstration, 

116, 253n125; screening of Does It Pay to 
Advertise?, 239n102 


Garrett IN: Great Northern exhibit car, 
273n66 

Grand Rapids MI: Pathéscope screening in 
department store, 116 

Grantham MD: Pathéscope screening, 116 

Great Bend KS: theatrical exhibition of The Man 
He Might Have Been, 263n73 

Great Falls MT: booster film production, 272n61 

Green Bay WI: screening of safety films, 215n12 


Hannibal MO: screening of NAM films at 
Dupont Powder Company, 144 

Hartford CT, 243n23; Aetna Life Insurance 
Company screening, 135; exhibition of 
The Birth of a Nation, 260n39; screening at 
Footguard Hall (armory), 135; Underwood 
Typewriter Company screening, 142 

Haven KS: municipal movies, 45 

Helena MT: booster film production, 166, 
272nn59-60 

Hinton WV: theatrical exhibition of The Crime 
of Carelessness, 142 

Houston TX: exhibition of The Birth of a Nation, 
259n29; Southern Pacific Railroad, 272n53 

Huntington IN: theatrical exhibition of The 
Making of a Shoe, 83fig., 83 

Hutchinson KS: exhibit car, 273n65; exhibition of 
How Marjorie Won a Career, 88, 239n102 


Illion NY: projector installation in United Odd 
Fellows hall, 104 

Indianapolis IN: emancipation celebration, 33; 
exhibition of Twilight Sleep 205n35; From 
Mine to Molder produced in, 136; Pathéscope 
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Company in, 252n116; screening of 
The Crime of Carelessness, 142 
Ironton MI: school with projection booth, 246n46 


Jacksonville FL: screening of Poro films, 60 

Janesville WI: exhibition of The Social Key, 239n107 

Joliet IL: screening at Illinois Steel Company, 
149, 267n112 

Joplin MO: municipal movies, 51, 221n103 


Kalamazoo MI: Pathéscope screening at Dairy 
Show, 116, 253125 

Kankakee IL: screenings at state hospital for the 
insane, 149, 267n112 

Kannapolis NC: screening at YMCA, 261n57 

Kansas City MO, 33; airdomes, 48; cement show, 
154; educational film exchange, 112; land 
show, 164; Union Safety First meeting, 141 

Keytesville MO: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 
206n42 

Kingston NY: projector installed at St. Mary’s 
Rectory, 248n69 

Knoxville TN: Chilhowee Park, 218n57; exhibit 
car, 274n69 


Lafayette IN: lecture with motion pictures, 282n6 

Lawrence KS: exhibition of How Marjorie Won 
a Career, 84 

Lexington KY: Blue Grass Park, 211n89 

Lincoln IL: screenings at ice cream parlor, 101 

Lincoln NE: Capitol Beach Park, 218n57 

Little Rock AR, 5, 35, 215n13; exhibition of Your 
Girl and Mine, 36, 37fig.; The History of 
David O. Dodd, 36, 43, 215n19; sponsored 
public events, 35-7, 43, 215nn13-18, 216n20; 
sponsored screenings, 36, 216nn20-1 

Logansport IN: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 206n37; 
high school with projection booth, 100-1, 
245n43; lecture with motion pictures, 100 

Los Angeles CA: exhibition of Capt. Scott's 
South Pole Expedition, 75, 235n63; Land 
show, 163, 164, 270n35; motion pictures 
about Los Angeles schools at PPIE, 185, 
280n159; motion pictures used at Salem 
Congregational Church, 244n33; Pathéscope 
contest, 117, 254n134 

Louisville KY: airdomes, 48; exhibition of 
Twilight Sleep, 206n44; exhibition of Your 
Girl and Mine, 40, 217n36; Pathéscope 
contest, 117, 254n134; screenings at 
professional meetings, 149, 267n112; 
theatrical exhibition, 257n11 
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Madison WI: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 
206nn41,44 

Middleton OH: screening of NAM films, 144 

Milwaukee WI: censorship ordinance, 97; 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association, 
265n88; theatrical exhibitors, 212n100; 
Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Society of 
Milwaukee, 239n101 

Minneapolis MN: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 
206n44, 207151; exhibition of Your Girl 
and Mine, 216n29; installation of projector 
in school, 248n69; non-theatrical film 
production, 272n61; Land Show, 167fig., 168, 
20751; screening sponsored by PTA, 67 

Moline IL: screening of NAM films at YMCA, 
265n92 

Monroe LA: screenings at public schools, 136, 
260n46 

Montpelier VT: State Board of Health lecture, 33 

Muncie IN: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 207054; 
exhibition of Your Girl and Mine, 40, 217n35 

Munster IN: screening at a country club of 
Extraction of a Shrapnel Ball from the Regions 
of the Heart, 14 

Muscatine IA: moving pictures used at 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 247n55 


Nashville TN: Board of Censorship 98, 207n49, 
244n28; exhibition of Your Girl and Mine, 
217n38; West End Methodist Church use of 
motion pictures, 101, 246n51 

Neosha MO: screening at high school, 94 

Newark NJ: screening of NAM films at Park 
Presbyterian church, 145 

New Castle PA: screening of NAM films at opera 
house, 141 

New Haven CT: projector installation at 
YMCA, 104 

New Orleans LA: exhibition of Poro films, 

60; exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 9; films in 
schools, 67; PPIE lecture at YMCA, 277n116 

New Rochelle NY: projector installed at high 
school, 248n69 

New Ulm MN: exhibition of The Social Key, 
239n109 

New York City, 9, 12, 90, 178, 21745; as a 
center of commercial film industry, 29, 88; 
Cement show, 154; Department of Health 
screenings, 66; exhibition of The Birth of 
a Nation at Grace Methodist Episcopal, 
134-5, 195, 260n41; exhibition of Capt. 
Scotts South Pole Expedition, 74-5, 235n63; 


exhibition of Williamson submarine films, 
75; exhibition of Your Girl and Mine, 40; 
installation of projector at YMCA, 248n69; 
Land Show, 164, 170; Lennox Casino 
“indecent” film screening, 94, 122; Madison 
Square Garden Poultry Show, 94; motion 
picture ordinance, 244n27; NAM annual 
conference, 264n83; National Conference for 
Industrial Safety, 137; 1939 World’s Fair, 81, 
191, 281n177; Pathéscope contest, 117, 254n134; 
projector installed at St. James Methodist, 
248n69; projectors in public schools, 91, 
121; screening for Advertising Men’s League, 
149; screening for American Pulp and Paper 
Association meeting, 143; screening for 
Child Welfare League, 145, 264n87; screening 
for Educational Alliance, 149; Travel and 
Vacation Show, 169; Wanamaker department 
store screening, 117 

Norfolk VA: motion pictures used at Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 247055 

North Platte NE: screen of The Social Key, 239n109 

Norwich CN: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 204n24 


Oakland CA, 32-3, 274, 235n64; exhibition of 
Twilight Sleep, 206n41 

Ogden UT: exhibition of Are You Fit to Marry?, 
207n55; exhibition of The Social Key, 
239n109; Utah State Agriculture College 
exhibit car, 273n65 

Omaha NE: land show, 164; Mid-Western 
Cement Show, 155, 155fig., 191, 268n11; 
municipal movies, 218n66; Trans- Mississippi 
and International Exposition, 158 


Paducah KY: Wallace Park, 218n57 

Paw Paw MI: exhibition of Your Girl and Mine, 40 

Petaluma CA: illustrated lecture, 33 

Philadelphia PA: Bureau of Commercial 
Economics, 55; department store film 
exhibition, 117; Industrial Exposition, 116; 
used projector sales, 247057 

Phoenix AZ, 45, 158, 218n57; exhibition of 
The Social Key, 239n109 

Piqua OH: film lecture with moving pictures 
sponsored by YMCA, 246ns50 

Pittsburgh PA: Carnegie Music Hall NAM 
screening, 141; land show, 164, 270n33, 
272n51; Motion Picture Exhibitors’ Protective 
Association protest against free screenings, 
46; Pathéscope department store screening, 
116; Socialist Party sponsored event, 34 


Plainview NJ: screening for Engineers’ Club of 
From Mine to Molder, 139 

Portland OR: department store Pathéscope 
screening, 116-7, 122; land show, 164; Lewis & 
Clark Centennial Exposition, 158, 159fig., 160 


Racine WI: exhibition of Twilight Sleep 206n.41; 
screenings of NAM films, 144; theatrical 
exhibition of The Workman’ Lesson, 263n66 

Raleigh NC: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 11-2, 
203n18 

Reno NV: screening of NAM films, 145, 265n89 

Richmond VA: censorship of Twilight Sleep, 
205n35; exhibition of Your Girl and Mine, 
40; Forest Hill Park, 218n57; Williamson 
undersea film, 235n65 

Rushville IN: exhibit car, 273n67 


Sacramento CA: exhibit at PPIE, 182; censorship 
of Twilight Sleep, 20535 

Saginaw MI: municipal movies, 218n55 

Salt Lake City UT: exhibition of Capt. Scott's 
South Pole Expedition, 75; exhibition of 
Twilight Sleep, 204n24, 206n41, 207N46; 
Pathéscope contest 117, 254n134 

Sandwich IL: moving pictures used at Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 247055 

San Francisco CA, 96, 173, 176, 197; land show, 
164, 271n49; Methodist Episcopal church, 
247n55; Motion Picture Exhibitors League 
convention, 173, 212n100; President Taft 
in San Francisco (1910), 66. See PPIE 

San Leandro CA: screening at St. Joseph's Hall, 
30, 32-3, 43, 197, 21405 

Santa Clara CA: screening of From Molten Steel 
to Automobile at Baptist Church, 215n12 

Santa Cruz CA: lecture with motion pictures, 
282n6 

Santa Fe NM: exhibition of Your Girl and Mine, 
40, 217n35; Pathéscope purchased for schools 
119, 254n136 

Scranton PA: screening at YMCA, 132 

Seattle WA: Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
157-61, 269n25, 270n29 

Sedalia MO: exhibition of How Marjorie Won a 
Career, 86 

Sioux City SD: exhibition of The Exposition’s First 
Romance, 276n98 

South Bend IN: chamber of commerce screening 
NAM films, 145; exhibition of How Marjorie 
Won a Career, 86; protests against and 
exhibition of The Birth of a Nation, 133 
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Spokane WA: booster film production, 272n61; 
exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 207n46; 
Methodist Episcopal Church use of moving 
pictures 247n55 

Springfield IL: exhibition of Your Girl and Mine 
sponsored by City Suffrage League, 41fig. 

Springfield MA: Pathéscope screening at 
YMCA, 116, 253n124; Pathéscope screenings 
at Methodist Church and Second 
Congregational Church, 253n124 

Staunton IL: exhibition of safety films at Labor 
Temple, 35 

Stevens Point WI: exhibition of Capt. Scott's 
South Pole Expedition, 75 

St. Joseph MI: motion pictures at Congregational 
Church, 146-7, 151 

St. Louis MO, 46-61; airdomes, 48, 49, 50, 57, 58, 
220nn83,92; Businessmen’s League, 5, 55, 61, 
225n124; censorship of motion picture shows, 
49-50, 239n113; Chamber of Commerce, 
55-7, 61, 221N100, 225nn131,135; churches 
using motion pictures, 52-3, 58-9, 222n109, 
223nn111—2; conventions using motion 
pictures, 154; court case involving tent shows, 
26, 210n87, 220n93; examples of multi-purpose 
cinema, 62, 228n1; exhibition of “suggestive 
pictures,’ 88, 239n113; exhibition of Twilight 
Sleep, 12, 207048; film exhibition and 
production for African American community, 
57-60, 61fig., 129, 226n146, 227nn147,155; free 
park screenings, 30, 46-51, 195, 219nn68-9, 
220n81; Forest Park, 48, 50, 221n100; Jewish 
organizations sponsoring screenings, 

53-4; land show, 164; local filming, 223n119, 
226n146; motion pictures used at Church of 
Our Lady of Perpetual Health, 52; motion 
pictures used at First Christian Church, 

53; motion pictures used at Fountain Park 
Congregational Church, 53; motion pictures 
used at Lane Tabernacle, 59; motion pictures 
used at Memorial Congregational church, 53; 
motion pictures used at Methodist Kingdom 
House Mission Church, 53; motion pictures 
used at Pleasant Green Baptist, 59; motion 
pictures used at Presbyterian Markham 
Institutional Church, 53; motion pictures used 
at St. Paul’s AME, 58-9; motion pictures used 
at St. Paul’s Episcopal, 53; motion pictures 
used at St. Rose’s Catholic, 53; motion pictures 
used at United Methodist Episcopal, 53; 
Pathéscope promotions, 116, 117, 253125, 
254134; screening at YMCA, 224n121; 
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St. Louis MO (continued) 
screenings in public institutions, 52, 
66, 222n107; sponsored motion picture 
exhibition, 32, 43, 51-60, 62, 122, 136, 
222n108, 223nn118-9, 224nn120-1, 225n123, 
226nN139,141-2, 228n2, 276n102; Theatre 
Managers and Motion Picture Exhibitors 
Protective Association, 49-50, 220n91; 
theatrical film exhibition, 18, 88, 220n92, 
228n166, 239n113 

St. Paul MN: land show, 164, 272n51; non- 
theatrical film production, 272n61; screening 
at University of Minnesota School of 
Agriculture, 94 

Sullivan IN: exhibit car, 168fig. 


Tacoma WA: Pathéscope contest, 117, 254n134 

Thompsonville CT: screening at Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company, 136, 260n48 

Toledo OH: municipal movie ordinance, 43-6 

Trenton NJ: regular YMCA screenings, 246n52, 
258n3 

Tucumari MN: exhibition of The Social Key, 
239n109 

Tulsa OK: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 207057 

Twin Falls ID: exhibition of How Marjorie Won 
a Career, 85fig. 


Uniontown PA: exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 205n32 


Waco TX: exhibition of The Social Key, 239n107; 
exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 206n41 


Warren PA: exhibition of How Marjorie Won a 
Career, 85fig. 

Washington DC, 55, 158, 178; Congressional 
Union for Woman Suffrage, 41, 42; exhibition 
of The Birth of a Nation, 134, 259n33; 
exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 9, 205n34, 
206n37, 207nn51,54; exhibition of Williamson 
undersea motion pictures, 235n65; exhibition 
of Your Girl and Mine, 41, 42, 216027, 217N40; 
National Press Club screenings, 9, 134, 
207N51, 259nn36,38; Pathéscope contest, 117, 
118fig., 254n130; screenings in department 
store, 117; screenings in hotels, 94, 153, 
242n10, 268n5 

Wausau WI: exhibition of A Concrete Romance, 
268n11 

Wellsboro PA: exhibition of The Social Key, 
239n106 

Wilmington NC, 6-9, 11-18, 203nn18-9; 
censorship of film, 6, 203n18; Colonial 
Dames patriotic benefit, 17, 208n70, 
214n10; Corn Show and Poultry Exhibit 
picture show, 14; Electrical 
and Fireman’s Institute screening, 13; 
exhibition at Lumina Hotel, 14, 15fig., 

26; exhibition of The Crime of Carelessness, 
142; exhibition of Twilight Sleep, 3, 6-9, 
7fig., 11-13; non-theatrical exhibition, 

14, 15fig., 17-8, 208nn59-70; theatrical 
exhibition, 6, 13-4, 203n19, 204n20; Third 
District Medical Society of North Carolina 
screening, 14-5 
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